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ABSTBACT 

Changes in the struct»re and operation of 
Saskatchewan's rural education system were examined. The aim was to 
find vays to e9tia:.ize educational opportunity and raise the level of 
education. Data «ere obtained froms (1) public opinion derived from 
community forums, communities and organizations* briefs, and hearings 
at which representatives of communities and organizations testified; 
and (2) 4 separate questionnaires sent to secretary-treasurers of 
larger school units, superintendents, local school district boards, 
and teachers. This report discusses the: (1) problems in education as 
seen by the province's rural people; (2) environmental change and 
rural education; (3) regrouping of educational facilities; <4) larger 
units of administration; (5) educational finance, both expenditures 
and revenues; (6) st&ffing Saskatchevan schools; (7) retention of 
pupils; (8) continuation to higher education; (9) vocational 
education; and (10) continuing education for adults. Also given are a 
summary of the public's solutions to the educational problems and 
some recommendations by the Boyal Commission on Agriculture and Bural 
Life. (KQ) 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 



Order in Council 2442/52 



Regtna* Friday, October 31, 1952. 



The Executive Council has had under consideration a report from 
the President of the Council, dated October 31, 1952, stating that by The 
Public Inquiries Act, being chapter 15 of the Revised Statutes of Sask- 
atchevvan^ 1940, it is enacted that the Lieutenant Governor in CouncU, 
when he deems it expedient to cause inquiry to be made into and concern- 
ing any matter within the jurisdiction of the Legislature and connected with 
the good government of Saskatchewan, or the conduct of the public 
business thereof, or which is, in his opinion of sufficient public importance, 
may appint one or more ^commissioners to make such inquiry and to 
report thereon. 

The Minister further states that by secticm 5 of the said The Public 
Inquiries Act« it is provided that the Commissioners, if thereunto author- 
ized by the Lieutenant Governor in Council, may engage the services of 
such accountants, engineers, technical advisers, or other experts, clerks, 
reporters and assistants as they deem necessary or advisable, and also 
the services of counsel to aid and assist the commissbners in the inquiry. 

The Minister further states that on the 7th day of March, 1952, the 
following Resolution was submitted on the motion of the Minister to and 
passed by the Legislative Assembly: 

••That this Assembly, recognizing 

(a) that in recent years the rapid increase of farm mechaniza- 
tion and the widespread adoption m new agricultural methods have 
resulted in basic changes in rural life and the farm economy of 
Saskatchewan, and 

(b) that these economic trends are creating new rural social 
problems as well as adverselj^ affecting the ability of our young 
people to become established in the agricultural industry, and 

(c) that these trends also o^er an opportunity for further 
extending the amenities of rural life, 

agrees it is advisable that the Provincial Government should ai^int 
a Royal Commission to investigate and make recommenaations 
regarding the requirements for the maintenance of a sound farm 
economy and the improvement of social conditions and amenities 
in rural Saskatchewan, and recommends that such Commission, In 
its inquiry and recommendations, have particular reference to: 

( 1 ) the problems involved in present day trends in agricultural 
productbn, land use and farm costs; 

(2) the need for farm capital and credit; 

(3) the further adaption of social services and educational 
facilities to meet changing rural conditions; and 

(4) the further development of rural transportation, communi* 
cation and community services/* 




vt 



upon consideration of the foregoing report and on the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the Council* the Executive Cou&cU advises that a 
Commission do issue to William Bernard Baker, Professor; Henry 
Uewellyn Fowler, Secretary; both of the City of Saskatoon; Joseph Lee 
Phelps, Farmer, of the Postal District of Wilkie; Charles William Oibbings, 
Fanner, of the Postal District of Rosetown; Nancy Adams, Hou&ewifte, of 
the Postal District of Ethelton; and Tabaldo Henry Bourassa, Merchant* 
of the Town of LaFleche; all in the Provhice of Saskatchewan, of which 
Commission the said William Bernard Baker shall be Chairman, for the 
purpose of havuig an exhaustive study and inquiry made into and concern- 
ing and to make recommendations regarding the requirements for the 
maintenance of a sound farm economy and the hnprovement of social 
conditions and amenities in rural Saskatchewatv having particular reference 
in their inquiry and recommendations to: 

(1) the problems involved in present day trends in agricultural 
production, land use and farm costs; 

(2) the need for farm capital and credit; 

(3) the further adaption of social services and educational facilities 
to meet changing rural conditions; and 

(4) the further development of rural transportation, communication 
and community services; 

and for these purposes to consult with all organizations and individuals 
interested and to accept for consideration, articles, submissions or other 
representations made by or on behalf of interested persons or organizations, 
and to include in their considerations any questions which they may 
hold to be relevant. 

The Executive Council further advises that in addition to the powers 
conferred upon commissioners by the said The Public Inquiries Act, the 
said commissioners be authorized to engage the services of such account- 
ants, engineers, technical advisers, or otlier experts, clerks, reporters and 
assistants as tliey deem necessary or advisable and also the services of 
counsel to aid and assist the Commissioners in the inquiry. 

The Executive Council further advises that the expenditures of the 
Commissioners for the inquiry and report be limited to the amounts 
approved by the Legislature for this purpose. 

(Signed) 3. M. Telford, 
Clerk Executive Council 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



RoVAL Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life 



Regina« Saskatchewan* 
July 20, 1956. 

The Honourable T. C. Douglas, 
Premier of Saskatchewan. 



Dear Sir: 



We have the honour to transmit herewith a report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life <m Rural Education in Sask* 
atchewan. This is the sixth report of the Commission pursuant to the 
Order in Council of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
dated the 31st day of October, 1952, O.C. 2442/52. 

This report provides a clear demonstration of the wisdom of estab- 
lishing Larger Units of School Administration in adapting to changing 
rural conditions. The difficult process of centralizing our rural schools 
is just beginning. This and other adjustments outlined in your Commis- 
sion's report will be necessary to the realization of acceptable levels of 
rural education in the future. 



Respectfully submitted, 



7 

Mrs. Nancy Adams W. B. Baker, Chairman T. H. Bourassa 
H. L. Fowler Chas. W. Gibbfaigs J. L. Phelps 
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CHAPTER I 



The demands of the modem 
world have placed a premium on 
education. Tremendous scientific 
and technological developments and 
increased knowledge of me applica* 
tion of science to human welfare 
require that people be ec^uipped to 
mould these advances mto their 
own lives. The development of 
modem transportation and mass 
communication media — the press, 
radio, films, and television — have 
made the world smalt in time and 
space. Events in remote centers of 
the world are communicated as 
readily as events at home. There 
is often, however, a vast gulf be* 
tween communication and compre* 
hension. This gulf between events, 
knowledge, and the present level 
of technology on the one hand and 
the peop{e*s ability to comprehend 
them on the other must be bridged 
by educational background. 

Developments in worid affairs 
have also heightened the importance 
of education. No part of the world 
is self-sufficient or isdated. The 
economic interdependence of the 
world has long been recognized, 
and today the development of 
atomic weapons is forcing the 
adoption of a **one world** concept 
for the security and survival of 
nations. National and international 
policies, however, depend on the 
people*s comprehension of events 
and worid affairs. The interde- 
pendence of peoples In the modem 
worid thus makes increased edu* 
cational background not only im«* 

^rsnsco. a World Pr,ujrammi\ United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, Paris, 1948, p. 20. 
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portant for progress but essential 
for survival. 

In much of the world the prob* 
lem of basic education fdr vast 
numbers of people remains to be 
coitquered. In the words of the 
United Nations Educational, Sci* 
entific, and Cultural Oiganization, 
people ''must be taught to read 
and write, how to fight disease, how 
to use machines and implements, 
and generally how to raise their 
standard of living by increasing their 
country*s resources.^^ 

In countries where agriculture 
and industry are more developed, 
the problem is not to overcome 
illiteracy and superstition but per^* 
haps a more difficult undertaking 
— to equalise educational oppor* 
tunity for all and to raise standards 
of education to a level consonant 
with the demands of modem society. 
These are indeed the tasks that 
face the province of Saskatchewan. 
Since the ruml areas of the province 
suffer most critically from inequali- 
ties in educational opportunity, the 
problem of first importance is to 
equalize educational opportunity for 
rural youth and to raise the level 
of rural education. 

Since education in mral Sask- 
atchewan functions within the mral 
social system, the basic character- 
istics of agriculture and population 
have vital implications for the pro- 
vision of mral education. Rural 
population in Saskatchewan has al* 
ways been sparse, but mechanization 
of agriculture and increases in the 
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average size of farm in recent years 
have been associated with a declin- 
ing agricuhural population. These 
changes in the organization of 
agricultural production and in agri- 
cultural techndogy have entaikd 
changes hi the rural community. 
Not <HiIy are farm people movhig 
to urban centers to live, but those 
who remain on the farms are asso- 
ciating in larger communities than 
formerly. 

These econcHnic and social 
changes have necessitated far- 
reachhig changes in the organi^- 
tion ai^ administration of educa- 
tion. Small school districts of 
fifleen U> twenty sections could not 
provide education under the chr- 
cumstances of increased farm sizes 
and declhdng population. Individual 
school district boards were no longer 
able to operate effectively within 
their own neighbourhoods. 

In cvder to achieve an adequate 
student population for modem edu- 



catiiMi, school facilides have been 
regrouped on the basis of lati^er 
attendance areas, and transportation 
of students to centralized schoc^ 
instituted. Administration of educa- 
tion has also b^ reor^mized over 
larger areas roughly hi accord widi 
current patterns of rural communiQr 
association. These large adminis- 
trative units have tend^ to provide 
uniform administtatiott over large 
areas and to eUnUnate taequalities 
in the finandng of education. 

The puqwse of this report is to 
examine these changes hi the struc- 
ture and operation of the system 
of rural education hi &iska»chewan 
today. The organization, admmis- 
tratton, and resources of education 
are analysed in the light of economic 
and social conditions in the rural 
community with a view u> findhig 
ways to eaualize educational impor- 
tunity and raise the level of edu- 
cation. 



Scope of This Report 



Although this stuffy reibesents a 
conqjrehensh^ assessment of rural 
educ^on, its Ihnitaticms should be 
recognized. It is extremely difficult 
to define clearly all the roots of 
educational change. Obviously the 
real test of the soundness of an 
educational system is what happens 
to the pupils. This Idnd of measure- 
ment was possible with respect to 
some aspects of the school program, 
but by no means all. Thorou^ 
evaluation, even under htehlv 
favourable conditions, is a difncuit 
and tUne<onsumhig process involv- 
hig on-the-scene hivestigation. The 
hnpossibility of utilizhig that ap- 
proach made it necessary to con- 
fine this study to certain conditions 
and changes which, by common 
agcment, are hidicative of educa- 
ticmal {MCQgress. 



As a consequence, the Commis- 
sion has confined its study of rural 
education mahily to the means by 
which education is provided~~the 
organization of education, the ad- 
mmistration ot education, the re- 
sources in personnel, and the 
financial resources for education. 
In addition, several hnportant prob- 
l&m effecting curriculum are dis- 
cussed, hut in the maki the empha- 
sis is oi; how rural education is 
provided. In short, this report is 
a stuffy f^ educate as part <tf a 
rural social system. 

The ctmtent of education is thus 
not the focus of tiiis report The 
Commission was able to treat cur- 
riculum and standards of educatifm 
only hidirectiy or in Ihnited ways. 
These questions are treated hi so 
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far as they affect or are affected 
by the organization* admuiistration, 
and resources of education. In 
several special connections, how* 
ever» curriculum and standards of 
education are directly treated — ^with 
respect to educational trends, re- 
tention of students, vocational edu- 
cation, and adult education. 

Similarly, despite its importance, 
the question of federal fmancing of 
education is excluded from this 
report. Fundamental to any con- 
sideration of education within a 
province is the level of education 
in the nation as a whcde. In focus- 
ing on rural education within the 
province, the Commission does not 
ignore the importance of achieving 
equality of educational opportunity 
across Canada. Variations in wealth 
and population have always existed 
among the provhu«s and created 
Inequities in educational systems. 
The unstable economy of the prairie 
provinces, dependent mainly on 
wheat production, has placed these 
provhices at a particular disad- 
vantage in dancing education. 
Saskatchewan, moreover, has f<M' 
nearly twenty years reared and edu- 
cated its young people and then 
exported a large proportion of them, 
mainly to other provinces. It has 
thus assumed costs from which it 
has derived incomplete social or 
economic benefit The case for a 
national nUnhnum standard of edu- 
cation is incontrovertible. All Cana* 
dian children, no matter where they 
live, are entitled to certabi educa- 
tional opportunhies. The increased 
costs of modem education, tbe need 
for trahied personnel of all kmds. 



and the mobility of the population 
make essential some fed^al under- 
writing of the costs of education. 

The Canadian School Thistees* 
Association has recently issued an 
exhaustive study of schocA finance 
in Canada wi^ reconunendations 
to solve the problem of financing 
the increasing costs of education 
throughout the nation." This Com- 
mission believes that the work of 
the School Finwcs Research Com> 
mittee, directed by Dr. M. E. La- 
Zerte, is fundamental to an attack 
on problems of education within 
the provinces. 

Other exclusions from this report 
are schoding hi the Northern Area 
of AdnUnistration, the School for 
the Deaf, and government aided 
schools. The Conmiisslon has con- 
fined its analysis of the school 
system largely to schools qterathig 
under the School Act, the Secondary 
Education Act, and the Vocational 
Education Act Also, no thcnrough 
analysis of the University of Sask- 
atehewan and its many colleges and 
services has been undertaken. 

Although much ground on the 
provision of education has been 
covered in this report, the Com- 
mission would like to see a thorough 
treatment of curriculum, fecilities, 
and standards of educaticm In 
general. Such a study. If unctertaken, 
would be hivaluable hi hewing to 
adjust the contrat of education to 
modem rural life. Furthermore, the 
report of the Canada School 
Trustees* Association on s^^ool 
finance in Canada should be read 
as background to this report. 



*S(hool I'ttianu in Canada, Canadian School Trustees* Association, School Finance 
Research Committee. Dr. M. E. LaZerte. Research Director, Edmonton, 1955. 
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Plon ol T 

The report opens in Chapter 11 
with a statement of the problems 
of rural education as seen by rural 
people in the province. In their 
communities and through their 
oiBani«ations» rural people voiced 
their thinkhig on recent develop- 
ments in education and the main 
problems in education that affect 
rural communities. 

Chapter III is a review of the 
dmnging rural environment and its 
effect on rural education. The his- 
torical development of rural Causa- 
tion is briefly reviewed. Environ- 
mental changes and their impact 
on education are analysed. Finally, 
educational adjustments affecting 
curriculum and standards of edu- 
cati<m, personnel, facilities, organi- 
zation of education, and flnancing 
of education are examined as a 
prelude to the analysis of current 
educational problems. 

Chapter IV describes the re- 
groiqping of school facilities that 
has occurred to the province, pre* 
sents a deeper analysis of regrouping 
in one area of the province, and 
reviews the factors associated with 
centralization of school facilities. 
Finally, the future development of 
centralization is discussed. 

Chapter V is a discussion of 
larger units of schod administra- 
tion— 4he establishment of larger 
units, their financing and adminis- 
tration, :md proposals to integrate 
larger schod units with other local 
agencies. 

Chapter VI is an analysis tsi the 
financing of education, both ex- 
penditures and revenues. 

Chapter Vll is concerned with 
staffing Saskatchewan schools. Here 
are di»;u8sed the shortage of quali- 
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fied teachers in Saskatchewan, fac- 
tors contributing to the teacher 
shorta^ e^ts of the teacher 
shortai^ and measures to increase 
the supply of qualified teachers. 

Chapter VIII analyses student 
retention in high school grades, 
considers some of the implications 
of low retention, and suggests 
methods of increasing the retentive 
power oi the schools. 

Chapter IX considers some oi 
the aspects of h^r education as 
they relate to the supply of and de- 
mand for professional and sub-pro- 
fessional personnel in the province. 

Chapter X describes and evalu- 
ates existmg programs of vocational 
education, examines the need and 
demand for expansion of vocational 
courses, and surveys the problems 
and requirements attending such 
expansion. 

Continuing education for adults 
is the subject of Chapter XI. Pur» 
poses and programs ot both gov- 
ernmental and non • governmental 
groups are described and evaluated 
and suggestions are made for the 
development of a better integrated 
and more coherent approach to 
adult education. 

Chapter XII summarizes the 
pii^lic*s concept of solutions to the 
problems of education. 

Chapter XIII sets forth the Com- 
mission's conclusions derived from 
its analysis and Chapter XIV con- 
tains the Commission's recommen- 
dations on the problems of rural 
education. 
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CHAPTER II 

In its extensive contact with the among the provinces/* Similarly, 

Saskatchewan public, the Commis- one individual stated that "educa- 

fh?.^ri«S^?^f^ ?"^u 15 u ^ ^ ^ important problem 
£fth ^ ^» with the pmner education, 

bota rural and urban people. Prob- yg.^ «,Ant«ftii»f k» aku e-i 

lems of equa!«ty of educational rc«Z=»2^?^}^J^^?® 

mfoms a» pnsented to Ctopter fe'l^ffitSsC^S! 

■ , in the libend aits for everyone. 
Concern for education in modem Amni> mv^ri^im. «f ^..~.ti«.i 

Snt of A? bS of ^Ue^ a^d ^^^'^ ^ ^^rvice of the human 

^irtaiente of L ^ft ^sources of the province. This need 

S^aI SitfJ"^Sf wasmostexpHciSyoutUnedbypro. 

^SoL aid 40 1e?^ of ^ssional . organizations, pro^fcial 

oreaniMuons, ana 4o per cent ot organizations, and the deo»rtme»ts 



ments dealt wfih some phase of SSSS^tSnSS? 

educaUon. In aU. 233 of 406 docu- ^T^^^'S^^^^ 

ments presented to the Commission S^da^?deS2 Jm^?^^^ 

considered the problems of edu- fe^ applicante. Hie Department of 

Geology of the University's College 
The Provincial Council of Women of Engineering pointed out that "at 
of Saskatchewan expressed the feel- the present time we are not able 
ing of many groups in stating that to keep pace with the demand for 
educational matters *'are most im- trained men.** The Saskatchewan 
portant, as the children of today. Veterinary Association described 
whether from rural or urban areas, the shorta^ of professionally train- 
will be the citizens responsible for ed perscms in its field to meet the 
the affairs of the municipally and growing nee(b of the economy. It 
the province of tomorrow, and, only claimed that *'there are many uurge 
as they have knowledge and vision areas that have no local veterinary 
of the past will they enable Sask- service and the present number of 
atchewan to hold its place of honour veterinarians is entkely inadequate 
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to fill the needs of our livestock 
producers/* The Saskatchewan Li^ 
hrary Association, indicating how a 
shortage of personnel hampers de- 
velopment of libraries, stated that 
assistance being offered through 
government scholarships was not 
even being claimed. Rural people 
also were critical of the shortage 
of trained personnel, particularly of 
qualified teachers. 



Against this backdrop of the 
need for equality of educational 
opportunity, a high level of educa* 
tional attainment, and present needs 
for increased numbers of profession* 
ally trained personnel, the Commis- 
sion was reminded of the many 
problems deterring progress in the 
provision of education. 



Main Problems in Education 



Educational problems, particular- 
iy in the rural communities, are 
seen within the framework of chang- 
ing economic and social conditions. 
The Affricttltural Conservation and 
Improvement District Board of 
Amcidtural Representative District 
No. 9 (Swift Current) described 
the establishment of rural school 
districts following settlement and 
the maladjustment between small 
school districts and farms which 
**grew larger in size and fewer in 
number.'' Lashbum commented that 
these trends have reduced the num* 
ber of families living in each rural 
district and gave an example of a 
rural district that "had 26 families 
resident in 1925 and now has only 
18 families to be served by its 
school." Tisdale directed attention 
to the drop in attendance in rural 
schools which has made it "harder 
for those remaining to pay for the 
teacher and facilities/' 

In addition to the increase in the 
size of farms, Broderick commented 
that "families have become smaller 
and many people farm from town. 
This resulted in a comparatively 
small rural population and forced 
many schools to close and others 
to operate with a low enrolment/' 
Often^ according to the Agricultural 
Conservation and Improvement Dis-- 
trict Board in the Swift Current 



region, "a rural school served only 
four or five students. Frequently, 
in the more or less isolated com- 
munities, it became almost impos- 
sible to hire teachers at the low 
salaries offered for their services.'* 

Davidson referred to the way in 
which these educational problems^ 
in turn, affected other phases of 
living. "The inabilitv to secure 
reasonably good school facilities was 
the reason for a number of families 
leaving the tarm and establishing 
temporary or permanent homes in 
urban centers. Such a movement 
contributed to the deterioration of 
social life in the rural area." Leroy 
observed the effects of the general 
mobility of population on the town 
schools. *in the past 12 years Leroy 
school has doubled in size — from 3 
rooms to 6» and from 85 students 
to 180." 

Although the consequences of 
change in the rural scene were seen 
to create many problems in assuring 
adequate educational opportunity 
for all, the main problem of concern 
to rural people was the current 
shortage of qualified teachers. An 
analysis of 63 community briefs 
dealmg with education is presented 
in Table I; 86 per cent of the 
briefs mentioned the teacher short- 
age. The Saskatchewan School 
Trustees* Association, reporting re- 
sponses from larger unit boards. 
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Table 1. Number of Community Briefs Dealing With Various 

Problems of Education 



Problem 


Number 
of Briefs 


Per Cent 


1 vavner 5nona$C 


54 


86 


Inadequate physical facilities 


32 


SI 


Curriculum inadequacies 


IS 


24 


Financing problems 


9 


14 


Population movement and problems 
arising out of acUustments 


7 


11 


Transportation of children 


I 

i S 


8 


Poor parent participation 




5 


Number of briefs analysed 


63 





district boards* and some individual 
trustees, indicated a similar listing 
of t»roblems with the teacher short- 
age and inadequate physical factlt- 
tics far outweighing all others. 

Teacher Shortage 

In 1953. numerous communities 
informed the Commission of the 
high proportion of school rooms 
operated with study supervisors or 
teachers who had less than the 
minimum qualifications for certifi- 
cation. In addition, many married 
women were serving in the pro* 
fession who would have withdrawn 
from teaching if the supply of 
teachers had been adequate. (The 
supply of teachers has altered con- 
siderably since the briefs were pre- 
sented to the Commission.) 

The Saskatchewan School Trus- 
tees* AssiKiation informed the Coni- 
mission that, in the opinion of a 
sample of unit and district boards 
and individual trustees, inadequate 
salaries were the main reason for 
the shortage of teachers. This and 



other factors, listed in order of 
frequency of mention, were as 
follows: 

1 ) Low salaries, 

2) Opportunitite in other fields, 

3) Working and living con- 
ditions, 

4) Rural isolation, 

5) Too many small schools, 

6) High cost of training, 

7) Attitude of public, 

8 ) Low level of retention in high 
school. 

While opinion was unanimous 
that there is a shortage of teachers, 
the shortage was interpreted by 
some as related to the existence 
of too many schools. The Sask^ 
atchewan School Trustees* Associ^ 
atian commented: 

**We believe that the situation is 
not so much that we have an inade- 
quate supply but that we are endea* 
voring to operate too many classrooms 
and, therefore, demand a supply of 
teachers disproportionate to our school 
enrolment and total population. The 
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solution would seem, then, to reduce 
the demand for teachers rather than 
trying to create a supply beyond that 
which can be reasonably expected." 

Educational authorities noted that 
at present there are hundreds of 
rural schools each with an enrd- 
ment fewer than ten pupils and 
submitted that the "use of a quali> 
fied teacher for ten or fewer piipils 
is an uneconomical and profession- 
ally poor use of the teachers* ser- 
vices. This spreading of the teacher 
supply over many schools of small 
enrolment is one of the chief reasons 
for the teacher shortage." 

Some explained the teacher 
shortage in terms of the present 
imbaltmce in population between the 
"teenage" group and the elementary 
school age group, stating that teach- 
ers to serve the pupils bom in the 
postwar period (h a high birthrate 
had to be drawn from the popula- 
tion bom in the 1930*s, when the 
birthrate was low. The problem of 
assuring an adequate supply of 
teachers, as Craik observed, "is 
due in part ... to the rapid ex- 
pansion of other government ser- 
vices which have been in direct 
competition with the teaching pro- 
fession fnr personnel." Parkman 
stated that the "trend to industry 
and shortage of man and woman 
power drained off the potential 
supply of teacher material. ' 

Teacher Salaries. Although the 
general public and educational 
authorities stated that the shortage 
of teachers may be caused by the 
maintenance of too many schools 
for the population or by limited 
population of the teacher training 
age, the most conunonly held 
opinion was that salaries are in- 
adequate. Sturgis claimed that **the 
shortage of teachers is due to the 
fact that the salaries are too low 
in comparison with the salaries that 
may be obtained in other walks of 
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life and hi relation to the exacting 
nature of the work and the heavy 
responsibilities that are thrown upon 
the shoulders of the young teacher 
in the average rural school." The 
Sashitchewan Teacher^ Federation 
claimed that "there has always been 
a reluctance on the part of the 
public to pay salaries which would 
establish the teaching profession as 
one worth entering from the 
financial point of view.'* 

Discussions at community hear^ 
inra brou^t out the opinion that 
sa]^es were inadequate to attract 
men mto tibe profession, further 
their education, establish a home, 
and raise a famUy. The Cut Knife 
School Teachers felt that, on the 
basis of present salaries, the teach- 
er's investment in his or her tnuning 
was not worthwhile. "Money in- 
vested elsewhere would bring much 
greater returns.** 

While it was conceded that sal- 
aries have Unproved in recent years, 
the majority of rural commiinities 
agreed with Craik that "it seems 
apparent they are not high enough 
yet to cause young people to enter 
the profession in sufficient number." 
Leroy claimed that these increases 
"have not been sufficient to offset 
rising costs or to bring teachers on 
a par with mdustry, labour and 
other professions." 

Working and hiving Condi' 
Hoiw. While there may be a short- 
age of personnel for the teaching 
profession, a lew communities stated 
that working conditions in the pro- 
fession were not adequate either to 
attract candidates or retain teachers. 
Montmartre commuted on teach- 
ers* long wcffking hottrs: 

"Conscientious teachers know they 
must work an extra 30 hours a week 
preparing their lessons, checking as> 
signments, making out reports, taking 
charge of extra-curricular activities 
such as athletics, evening socials. 
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drama and public speaking. These all 
add to the burden* Above all, the 
teacher ts expected to improve his 
professional standing.** 

The Souih Lashburn Hometmkers 
thought that ''too much is expected 
of a teacher both at school and out 
of school. Some leave the profe^^iom 
for lower paid jobs on this account."' 

The shortage of teachers is felt 
most keenly in rural areas. Audi- 
ences at community hearings at- 
tributed this to the working and 
living conditions of rural teachers* 
The one-room country school, with 
multiple grades* small classes, and 
a shortage of equipment is not con- 
sidered so attractive as the urban 
school* In addition, the problems 
of janitor work, distance from 
school, poor roads, and the diffi- 
culty of arranging satisfactory board 
and room deter teachers from ac- 
cepting rural positions. 

Numerous submissions to the 
Commission indicated that living 
conditions affect the su^ly of 
teachers and that poor livmg con- 
ditions are not necessarily offset 
by 'increased salaries/* Students of 
the Foam Lake Composite iii^ih 
School interpreted the effect of the 
poor living conditions of rural 
teachers on potential teachers thus: 

••Often the teacher is expected to do 
his or Hlt best work when the only 
boarding place avatiablc is an attic 
rcH>ni in u farm house 3 or 4 miles 
fri>m schiH>l. People who sec teachers 
working: under such adverse condhions 
certainly are not encouraged to enter 
the teaching profession.** 

Besides deterring people from enter* 
ing the profession^ the Cabri Home 
and School Club claimed that living 
conditions contribute to teachers 
leaving the profession. **Many men 
leave the profession because they 
do not wish to subject their families 
to the sort of life men in the pro- 
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fession often have to expect, such 
as changing positions fairly often 
and small salaries.'' 

Retention of Studente 

The problem of retaining students 
in school imtil graduation was dis- 
cussed particularly by professional 
and provincial agencies. Profession- 
al organizations pointed to the low 
percental of students who complete 
their schooling as a serious bottle- 
neck in the development of adequate 
numbers of professionally trained 
personnel Tm^ Co<^peraiive Com^ 
monwealth Youth Federation ob- 
served that the low percentage of 
students who ^duate from high 
schoc4 *'is serious since a large 
proportion of rural raised and edu- 
cated young people must find their 
way into urban employment." The 
College of Education presented 
figures indicating that, of every 100 
students in Grade VI, only 33 were 
subsequently enrolled in Grade XU. 
In Canada as a whole, the level of 
retention was only slightly higher, 
although in the United States it 
was considerably improved. 

Rural parents attending com- 
munity hearings suggested the fol- 
lowing reasons for students drop- 
ping out of school: 

1) Correspondence courses tend 
to elimuiate students. If students 
do not obtain the assistance they 
require from a teacher, they become 
discouraged and finally leave school. 

2) Employment at good salaries 
is now available to people in die 
high school age ^oup. 

3) Some parents do not appreci- 
ate the value of higher education 
and consequently do not give suf- 
ficient encouragement to children 
to continue. The failure of parents 
to encourage students to continue 
their education may be due in part 
to lack of understanding on the 
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part of parents as to what is taught 
in the modem school 

4> Farmers hesitate to send their 
children to a town school for fear 
that they will not wish to return 
to tne farm* 

5) The trades do not recognize 
technical school trailing and de- 
mand on-the-job training, which 
draws students out of school. 

6) Children leave school to pro- 
vide farm labour. 

7) Parents cannot afford to send 
a family of three or four to board 
at a centralized high school. 

8 ) The range of subjects avail- 
able to students in secondary schools 
is not sufficiently interestmg, par- 
ticularly for boys. Participants in 
community hearings agreed that 
parents have a heavy responsibility 
for encouraging continuance in 
school and that many have failed 
in this responsibility because of 
reasons indicated above. 

With respect to continuation to 
higher education, lack of finances 
was considered a deterrent. The 
Lashburn Women's Co-operative 
Guild believed that "many capable 
students arc not financially able 
to continue their higher education. 
• • . For a family with several 
children, it is the lack of finances, 
not the lack of desire, which most 
often prevents children continuing 
their education/' This group de- 
plored the result: **The contribution 
which they could make to their 
community and country is lost." 
Consultants, in commenting on 
various scholarship programs stated 
that financial obstacles prevented 
many students from going on to 
university. "There is a pool of stu- 
dents graduating out of Grade XII 
each year, who do not have the 
necessary finances to continue on 
to university." 
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Physical Facilities 

Fifty-one per cent of the com- 
munity briefs drew the Commis** 
sion's attention to the problem of 
provrding sufficient suitable school 
facilities. The growing elementaxy 
school peculation plus the centralis 
nation of high schools have created 
critical needs for school facilities 
in many areas. 

Shellbrook mdicated the scope 
of this problem. "There is immedi* 
ate need for a four»room town 
school, a two-room village additbn> 
a three-room vUlage school, 4 one- 
room rural schools and an extensive 
addition to another rural school." 
The student bodv of the Foam Lake 
Composite High School described 
the inadequacy of its buildings. 

''In the Grade XI room there are 
46 students in a room which should 
have no more than 30. . . * The shop 
facilities are in an ordinary classroom 
instead of a regular shop. * * * A 
recreation room is needed. ... In the 
public school there are 186 students in 
five small rooms. « * . The girls* dormi- 
tory Is very overcrowded.** 

The Cabri Home and School Club 
felt that, although its school 'Is 
fairly well equipped with lab facili- 
ties, shop, typewriters, good libraries 
(these) are all cramped into any 
available comer of the school which 
was built 40 years ago." 

One individual added a plea for 
"a sewage disposal system and hvdro 
for all schools," a point which, 
surprisingly, was not commented on 
to any extent by communities and 
organizations. 

Regrouping of school facilities 
has increased the need for faciUties 
at central locations. Semans pointed 
to its experience* When a bus route 
was arranged to bring the pupils 
from three rural schools into the 
Semans school, the existmg faciUties, 
such as the library and wash room, 
were inadequate to cope with the 
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extra burden. In addition to the 
need for adequate high school 
buildings at central locations* living 
facilities are also needed for those 
students for wnom conveyance is 
not provided. GUtslyn described the 
situation in its area: 

'The high schools are situated in 
central points — at Glaslyn, Glenbusht 
Medstcad and Livelong. This means 
that some children do live too far 
away from school to travel from home 
every day and therefore must board 
out. This is very expensive and no 
doubt there are many students barred 
from further education on this one 
account. Aiso it is very difficult to 
find Kuitabte boarding places m most 
urban centers.** 

Rural people indicated their in- 
terest in improved standards of 
education through their desire for 
more adequate equipment The 
Student Body of the School of 
Agriculture submitted that there are 
**fcw of the schools in the rural 
areas and in the towns . . . suf- 
ficiently well equipped to provide 
a standard of education equal to 
tl.at provided by the better equipped 
schools in the province.** Numerous 
rural communities expressed similar 
opinions, detailing the equipment 
which they ccmsidered essential and 
which is not available at present 
Shellbrook pointed out that "the 
library allowance has been and can 
be only what library authorities 
call a bare minimum.*' The Student 
Body of the Moose Jaw Teachers 
College reported on a survey of 
the forty practice teaching schools 
in that area. Although these schools 
were better than average, "the 
survey revealed inadequate libraries 
and the need for more projectors.** 

A consultant commented on the 
importance more adequate library 
facilities thus: 

'The school library is an essential 
element in the school program; the 
basic purpose of the school library is 
identical with the basic purpose of 
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the school itself. . . . The distinctive 
purpose of the school library is that 
of helping children and young people 
to develop abilities and habits of pur- 
posefully using books and libraries in 
attaining their goals of living. . . . 
Many . . . have never experienced 
adequate school library service and are 
not aware of what good school library 
service is or even that it does not 
exist. . . . Saskatchewan has only three 
trained school librarians in the whole 
province; the book collections vary a 
great deal both in quantity and quality; 
and many new schools are being built 
without provision for a library.*^ 

Although the need for improved 
equipment was sharply pointed out, 
consultants also pointed to Uie 
greatly increased cost of books and 
school supplies as obstacles to build- 
ing libraries and adequately equip- 
ping schools. 

Loreburn pressed for other facili- 
ties. "An auditorium should be built 
in each village school to provide 
facilities for physical education, 
music and drama presentations, 
and social activities for both pupil 
and parent** Radisson felt that 
"more use could be made of 
(schod) basements (for recrea- 
tion) if these were properly fmished 
and heated.** 

Curriculum 

In considering the teacher short- 
age the most critical problem in 
education today, the rural public 
was expressing its concem for the 
objectives and quality of education. 
Concem for the quality of educa- 
tion was also expressed in com- 
ments on curriculum. One-quarter 
of the community briefe dealt with 
some aspect of curriculum, either 
the choice of subjects available, the 
adequacy of emphasis on the "three 
R*$,** or vocational guidance. 

The Saskatchewan School Trus- 
tees' Association questioned 36 
larger unit boards, 40 district 
boards, and 37 individual trustees 
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as to whether educational standards 
are satisfactory. A majority of the 
responses were, "not satisfied." 

Great diversity of opinion as to 
a suitable curriculum was revealed 
m the briefs from communities and 
provincial organizations. The rural 
communities tended to favour a 
broad curriculum, but at the same 
time feelhig was general that there 
sliould be continued emphasis on 
the basic subjects. "The mcreasing 
lack of emphasis on what has come 
to be known as 'the three R's' " was 
a matter of concern to the Sask' 
atcheM-an Board of Trade. Camduff 
commented that "students seem to 
be lacking in 'the three RV as 
evidenced by slipshod spelling, 
grammar and writing." Wiseton 
urged "revising the curriculum, 
stressmg 'the three R's' and pho- 
netics." One brief from the Semans 
community commented that 'ihe 
inability of our children to spell 
correctly, to write legibly, or to 
express themselves whether orally 
or by written word in proper Eng- 
lish is causing us grave concern." 
Other individuals deplored the lack 
of understanding or appreciation of 
any courses except teclmical courses. 

Professional educators and pro- 
vincial and professional organiza- 
tions each indicated their concep- 
tions of the inadequacy of the 
curriculum. Because of their indi- 
vidual mterests, their conceptions 
of curriculum varied greatly. One 
consultant stated weU the purpose 
of education in modem society: 

*The task of education in our $o« 
ciety is to provide an environment 
which will enable pupils through ex- 
perience to acquire not only knowledge 
and information but also the attitudes, 
ideals, understandings, anpreciatioos, 
and skills necessary for effective par- 
ticipation in a democratic society. 

The Saskatchewan Library Asso- 
elation called for more emphasis on 
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the liberal arts, whUe other groups, 
such as the Regim Astronomical 
Association and the Chemical Insti-^ 
tute of Canada (Soutit Saskatchewan 
Section) questioned the adec^uacy 
of science training. One individual 
reflected still another point of view 
with the comment: "Most students 
go through our educational insti- 
tutions entirely ignorant that politi* 
cal science and economics do exist, 
or how important politics and 
economics wdl be in their future 
life;* The Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy and the Saskatchewan Diocese 
of the Church of England criticized 
modem curricula for failine to give 
adequate recognition to religion in 
education. 

Opinion was unanimous on the 
need for vocational training. Com- 
munities and organizations called 
for training for forming and rural 
life, includmg home economics* As 
to where and how such trainhig 
should be provided, however, 
opinion was divided. Numerous 
criticisms of the present curriculum 
were offered. The Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy felt strongly that: 

''Rural education . . . should be 
designed to fh rural youth for life on 
the land. The school curriculum should 
stress love of the land and pride of 
ownership. We realize that not all 
students m the rural school are fitted 
by temperament to life on the farm. 
But even they will benefit from a 
curriculum designed for the rural 
schools in so far as ihev will be good- 
will ambassadors for the fann in the 
urban centers where they will fmd 
suitable employment. Our concern 
should be, not that boys and girls leave 
the farm, but that so many leave not 
knowing why they leave or to what 
they are going.'' 

The School of Agriculture of the 
University questioned the advisabili- 
ty of concentratfatg the development 
of vocational training in agriculture 
in the high schools of the province. 

The ideal situation would be one 
in which students completed the gen* 
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era! course of training in higti school 
first* and then proceeded to a voca* 
tional school to secure the required 
training in agrtcuiture. Unfortunately^ 
experience has shown that this is not 
what is taking place and the ideal 
situation docs not exist* Many boys 
who plan to stay on the farm do not 
complete their high school work. Many 
who do complete it, do not proceed 
to a vocational school. These boys» 
then^ do not receive the benefit of a 
training course to fit them for their 
chosen occupation in life**^ 

One consultant believed that 
greater importance shouM be 

. . devoted to the question of agri* 
cultural education at the secondary 
hChool level. Emphasis certainly will 
be placed upon modem technical as* 

rs of Saskatchewan agriculture but 
addition the broader aspect of 
agriculture as a way of life needs 
stress. An appreciation of agriculture 
and its problems in relation to other 
activities of the communitVt local* 
national and international* needs at* 
tention*"* 

One individual felt that farm boys 
^'should be given a thorough 

Centralization of 

Rural people discussed with j^eat 
hiterest the trend towards closing of 
one^room rural schools and convey-^ 
ing students to central points. The 
majoriw of opinions favoured cen- 
tralization as a means of dealing 
with some of the urgent problc»ns 
of education* Other opinions indi* 
cated resistance to centralization 
and concern that losses in the train- 
ing of children and in rural life 
generally would result from centrali- 
zation. Much of the discussion of 
centralization was related to an 
evaluation of the larger unit of 
administration, and the trend to- 
wards centralized schools was 
attributed in some measure to the 
organization of larger units. 

Many ^oups saw centralization 
as a solution to the main problems 
of the educational system. Forty- 
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grounding in fann practices, motor 
mechanics, livestock, etc., and very 
much less of the standard curricu' 
lum, so that when they leave school 
they will have learnt something they 
can make use of at once." 

Vocational Guidance 

A few organizations criticized 
the lack of vocational guidance in 
the schools. The College of Edu- 
cation, for instance, suggested: 

"The guidance program roust con* 
tinue to function for students through* 
out the high school grades. During this 
perioU its function is to help students 
succeed as students, and as persons, 
in order that they may be prepared 
for Ihe next step' upon Icavins high 
school. Workers in the field of guid* 
ance do not make choices for stuoents. 
They seek to motivate students to plan 
for the future, to supply information 
that will enable students to plan wisely, 
and to free students from those factors 
of a personal nature which may Im* 
pede their progress towards a worth* 
while goal.*' 

School Facilities 

three per cent of community briefs 
urged the development of consoli- 
dated schools. Shellbrook claimed 
the solution to the problems of 
inadequate facilities and the short* 
age of teachers "lies in eliminating 
small schools ... and establishing 
large, adequately equipped, capably 
staffed schools, centrally located in 
larger attendance areas.** Lumsden 
believed the "improvement of a 
few schools with many pupils, 
rather than the upkeep of many 
small schools with few pupils,^* 
constituted the most efficient use • 
of finances. The Cut Knife School 
Teachers maintained that, from the 
teachers* standpoint, "centralization 
would do away with a great many 
objectionable features ... and make 
the profession more attractive.** 
Everton believed: 
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'There should be lar^r schools in 
the main centers to which pupils might 
be transported by bus. This might 
help to overcome the present teacher 
shortage. There should be a wider cur<» 
riculum in these larger centers to meet 
the varied needs of the children, and 
there should be greater opportunity for 
technical training in these loc^ centers. 
More young people who would make 
highly qualified teachers mi^t be en* 
couraged to enter the profession, 
through the payment of adequate 
salaries."* 

The Saskatchewan School Trus- 
tees' Association considered the 
trend to •*fewer and larger schools'' 
typical of trends elsewhere: 

''We believe this is the natural solu*^ 
tion to our teacher supply problem. 
Furthermore, we believe that it is im» 
possible to provide equal opportunity 
to our rural students as long as they 
must attend tow enrolledt one*roomed 
schools where there are frequently 
teachers of poorer qualifications or 
even study supervisors*** 

At community hearings the 
majority of people in attendance 
believed that centralization was 
essential to remedy the teacher 
shortage. Further^ in spite of some 
difference of opinion, the majority 
of parents appeared to favour the 
principle of centrali^tion. Parents 
generally felt that^ although children 
may obtain *'book learning*' in a 
small school they lose in other 
aspects of education. 

Other groups, while recognizinjg 
the value of centralization of facili* 
ties, imposed certain qualifications 
on its extension. Punnichy stated 
that 'if lural schools cannot be 
made attractive to teachers, then 
more students should be brought 
into town schools by bus and 
bombardier/* At Lashburn, two 
groups at the community forum felt 
that ''rural schools mient be closed 
, . . when roads and other local 
conditions warrant" Hodgeville, 
however, presented an outright plea 
for '^bigger and better schools** in 
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central areas ''to accommodate 
students conveyed from small dis* 
tricts by bus.** 

With respect to location, some 
communities indicated that their 
interest in consolidation was on the 
condition that centralized schools 
were located in the country. Another 
consideration was die distances 
which students should be conveyed* 
The possibility of dormitories was 
raised in some presentations, but 
dormitories were generally felt to 
be acceptable only if conveyance 
could not be provided. 

Although the majority opinion 
favoured centralizadon, some com-^ 
munities were concerned about the 
losses which might result from 
centralization. For example, the 
Domremy Farm Forum, while 
recognizing that *'in some cases 
consolidation of schools is neces- 
sary due to the depopulation of 
rural areas," nevertheless felt **this 
leads to the loss of interest in 
farming by the younger generation.^ 
Mankota agreed that ''centralhsed 
schooling has a tendency to draw 
rural children away from their 
natural environment which is con* 
sidered the greater part of their 
education.** 

A related question is the effect 
of centralization on farming. The 
Saskatchewan Livestock Board ex- 
pressed the strong opinion that 'the 
pres«^nt tendency towards a central- 
ized system of education would 
appear far from desirable and not 
at all in the interests of those en- 
gaged in livestock production** as 
the livestock farmer ''must almost 
of necesdQr be domiciled on the 
farm** thn>ughout the entire year. 
The Saskatchewan School Trustee:^ 
Association, reportin]^ the results of 
a questionnahre submitted to a num- 
ber of unit and district boards and 
individual trustees, indicated that 
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the majoiity (57 per cent) tclt that 
properly established central schools 
would help keep familie*; on the 
farm: 25 per cent, primarily district 
boards and individual trustees, re<* 
plied in the negative; 7 per cent 
were undecided. 

In addition to possible unde* 
sirable effects of centralization* the 
pnoblem of providing satisfactory 
conveyance for elementary students 
was raised. The comment of the 
BucklanJ community was typical 
of numerous statements: 'it isn't 
desirable for the younger children, 
the chief drawback bemg the road 
conditions which would be a 
stumbling block to many in getting 
the children to the school bus stop/* 

Finally, in outlining the require* 
ments of an acceptable program of 



centraliiKition, provincial organir^n* 
tions stressed the need for careful 
planning. The Saskatchewan School 
Trustees' AsstHriatioPt cited some of 
the consequences of insufficient 
planning: 

*in recent years wc have noticed a 
trend on the part of farmers to move 
their homes into permanent centers, 
litis may or may not be done in order 
to send their children to the urban 
)ichools. In many cases such movement 
by some rural residents has created 
difficulties for those remaining. Wc 
believe that this type of voluntary 
centralization may jeopardise rural 
life, >vhereas a carefully planned cen* 
tralizaiion program with a satisfactory 
transportation system from the farm 
homes can provide the general advant* 
ages of centralization and would foster 
the retention of rural families in their 
farm homes. , . 



Evafuaticn of School Administration 



Larger units of administration 
were extensively discussed at the 
community hearings. From these 
discussions it appeared that farm 
people generally have accepted the 
larger unit as a satisfactory system 
of administration. Rural communi- 
ties in the northern areas of the 
province were particularly enthusi- 
astic about the value of the larger 
unitst since in many cases they have 
provided the means for essential 
improvements in education. Oppo- 
sition to larger units was based 
largely on the contention that larger 
units have been responsible for U;e 
closing of rural schools and for 
increasing tax rates. 



The need for increased co-opera* 
tion between unit boards and rural 
municipal councils was frequently 
stressed The following comment 
from the Radisson brief typifies the 
many comments on this subject: 
"There should be greater co-opera- 
tion between school unit boards 
and municipal councils in regard to 
school roads^ especially in districts 
where pupils have to be conveyed 
on account of low enrolment/' The 
Saskatchewan Association of Rural 
Municipalities reviewed the prob- 
lems of many municipalities in 
meeting the needs of a conveyance 
program and indicated its desire 
for closer co-ordination between 
unit boards and municipal councils. 



School Finances 



Community briefs were concern- 
ed with the problem of financing 
an adequate educational program* 
Shellbrook gave the Commission a 
picture of present costs of education 



and of recent increases in these 
costs t 

'in 1946 the Shell Lake School Unit 
comprised 92 districts with a total 
assessment of $8,061,991 and an aver* 
age assessment of $87»630 per district 
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By 1952 the uoit had increased in 
size to too districts with a total assess* 
mem of $8»242»68t hut with an aver* 
age assessment of only $82,426 per 
district (The mill rate rose from an 
average of IS in 1946 to an average of 
about 21.7 in 1952 with an increase 
of only $708 in the average levy per 
district.) The average cost per class* 
room for fuel was $6^ in 1946 but 
was $96 in 1952. The number of 
teachers employed increased from 1 17 
to 127 and their average salary in* 
creased $792. Library expenditures 
rose from $S per classroom in 1946 
to $23 in 1949 and have remained 
there since. Janitor services cost $105 
per classroom in 1946 and $144 m 
1952." 

Rosthern expressed the opinion that 
**inost of the receipts are spent on 
teachers' salaries and fuel a^unts, 
leaving very little to be spent on 
improvements or instructional and 
recreational equipment/* Broderick 
recognised that the cost of education 
had increased and added that "in 
all probability it will continue to 
increase." The Saskatchewan Board 
of Trade also believed that *'educa* 
tion must continue to be costly, to 
provide adequate facilities and com* 
petittve salaries/' and expressed the 
opinion that ''businessmen generally 
accept this conclusion and are 
willing to carry their share of the 
burden.'* The Saskatchewan Associ- 
ation of Rural Municipalities re- 
ported that **there seems to be 
a dcfmite opinion in the councils 
that capital expenditures of Larger 
School Units over reasonable limits 
should be sanctioned by a central 
authority such as the Local Govern* 
ment Board* in order to keep these 
expenditures to actual require- 
ments/' 

When queried by the Commission 
about meeting increased expendi- 
tures for education, rural people 
generally agreed that they would 
pay more for education provided 
no other sources for financing edu- 
cation were available and provided 
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the expenditure assured acceptable 
standards and facilities. 

One consultant summarized the 
need for adequate financing thus: 

^As the schools and a host of other 
less formal agencies make an effective 
impact upon the public there is a 
growing awareness of needs on the 
jmrt of our people. The people of Sask- 
atchewan today expea and even de« 
mand much more in the way of social 
and educational ser\'ice$ than they did 
in previous generations. For example, 
secondary education is today accepted 
as much a birthright as elementary 
education was thirty years ago. This 
creates at the local and provincial 
government level a cuntinumg prob* 
tern of adequate financial support.*" 

A few communities expressed 
concern about any increase in the 
educational levy. Punnichy con- 
tended that the present tax rate 
is 'Yairly high, being from 20 to 
28 mills for rural persons of the 
district and from 24 to 32 mills 
for the urban centers/' Foam Lake 
stated: 

"At first glance it would appear that 
increasing costs of education could be 
met by a higher mill rate. In view, 
however» of the municipal inspector's 
report that the danger line in taxation 
(in regard to this area) has been 
reached* another approach to the prob* 
lem is indicated, supporting this it 
should be remembered that our 
economy is now buoyant» and that 
even a minimum recession miglii well 
prove disastrous in the collection of 
sufficient taxes to maintain our schools 
at the present level.** 

Meadow Lake commented that *'the 
mounting tax arrears throughout 
the district would tend to indicate 
that maximum costs and services 
have been almost reached." The 
Cabri Home and School Club 
believed that ''munici^ n taxation 
in a predominantly wheat growing 
area could not provide much heavier 
levies continuously over the years/' 
The hearing> also brought out the 
difficulties of increasmg school 
taxes in a fluctuating economy. 
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since the trustees were elected by the 
parents and were responsible to the 
parents. There was a real and lively 
interest in school affairs. In the Larger 
L-nit syjitcm the board of trustees 
which manages the affairs of all the 
school districts does not have to ans* 
wer to the districts for its decision. 
In effect, the power of the superin- 
tendent has inca^ased immeasurably 
while the local trustees have been 
stripped of all authority and responsi* 



In the opinion of others, the present 
system of electing sub-unit trustees 
has caused electors to lose interest 
in elections. 

Irrespective of the cause of lack 
of parent participation, however, 
the problem is considered serious. 
Three-quarters of the community 
briefs dealing with education called 
for an increase in parent-teacher 
cooperation. 



Summaiy 



The people of Saskatchewan gave 
great attention to the problems of 
providing satisfactory education. 
Bightv per cent of community briefs 
dealt with some aspect of educa- 
tion. They stressed the need for a 
hitth level of educational attainment 
and equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Professional organizations 
and government consultants empha- 
sized the shortage of technically and 
professionally trained personnel. 

Problems in education were 
viewed in the framework of chang- 
ing economic and social conditions. 
Increased farm sizes, mechanization, 
and loss of population in rural areas 
have created problems in securing 
qualified teachers in one-room rural 
schools, transporting children to 
centralized schools, and in financing 
education in sparsely settled areas 
and urban centers. 

In the opinion of rural people, 
the main problem in education at 
present is the shortage of qualified 
teachers. Some phrased the prob- 
lem as an excessive number of 
schools rather than a shortage of 
teachers. Inadequate salaries and 
difficult working and living con- 
ditions were considered causes of 
the shortage. 

Other problems discussed in- 
cluded the reasons for low retention 
of students, the inadequacies of 



school buildings, roads, and school 
equipment, the enrichment of the 
curriculum, and the need for voca- 
tional guidance. 

Although Uie majority of rural 
people support centralization as a 
practical means of providing modem 
education for rural students, some 
question was raised as to possible 
undesirable effects, principally the 
orientation of young people away 
from farming and rural life. Opinion 
was divided on the most satisfactory 
location of central schools. In 
general, the public conception of 
centralization seemed to involve 
attendance at the nearest operating 
school. 

Rural people generally seem to 
have accepted the larger school unit 
as a satisfactory system of adminis- 
tration but expressed the need for 
greater coK>peration between unit 
boards and rural municipal councils. 

The high cost of modem edu- 
cation is causing concern, particu- 
larly because many communities 
fee! that school tax rates are 
sufficiently high for an economy 
subject to great variations in yield 
and prices. Rural people were con- 
cerned with the optimum tax on 
property as well as equalization of 
the school tax burden in rural and 
urban areas. When queried about 
meeting increased expenditures for 
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education, however^ rural people 
generally agreed that they would 
pay more for education provided 
no other source*; for financing were 
available and provided the expendi- 
tures assured acceptable standards 
and facilities. 



Rural people expressed great con- 
cern for the low level of participa^ 
tion on the part of parents in school 
affairs. Three-quarters of the com- 
munity briefs dealing with education 
called for increased parent«-teacher 
co-operation. 
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CHAPTER Hi 



As the most vital institution in 
our society, the system of educa^ 
tton must at all times be intimately 
related to the needs and conditions 
of the society which it serves. Thus, 
the usefulness of the educational 
system must be measured in terms 
of its continuing adjustment to social 
conditions. A study of the adjust- 
ment of education to broad trends 
is therefore essential to understand 
developing problems in education 
and to determine the adequacy of 
tiie educational system to meet 
modem needs and conditions. 



In this chapter, historical trends 
in the development of education 
in Saskatchewan are first briefly 
summarized. Then, environmental 
changes and their impact on edu- 
cation are analysed. Finally, a more 
intensive view is taken of educa- 
tional trends affecting curriculum 
and standards of education, per- 
sonnel, facilities, organization and 
administration of education, and 
financing of education. From the 
vantage point afforded by a survey 
of these adjustments, the main 
problems in rural education today 
can be studied. 



HISTORICAL TRENDS' 



Settlement policies in the North- 
west Territories influenced the es- 
tablishment of small local school 
districts in the 1880's. The Home- 
stead Act of 1872 and the pre- 
emption clause of 1879 were 
responsible for the establishment 
of quarter and half section farms 
and a pattern of relatively dense 
farm settlement. In these settle- 
ments local school districts were 
formed not to exceed an area of 
36 square miles and governed by a 
board of three elected trustees with 
power to hire teachers, purchase 
supplies, and acquire property. By 



1885, 59 school districts had been 
formed in the area that is now 
Saskatchewan. 

In the following years require- 
ments for school district organiza- 
tion were modified to reduce the 
maximum area included in a school 
district and to increase the mini^ 
mum number of children between 
the ages of 5 and 16 that had to 
be included. By 1896, the maximum 
area for a school district had been 
reduced to 25 square miles and 
the minimum number of children 
required had been increased to 12.^ 



1 Material for this section was taken from the Statutes of Saskatchewan; Annual 
lirp.^rfs. Department of Fducation: and James D. Denny, The Organization of 
PuNic llducaHon in SaskaUheiK-an, Ontario College of Education, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, 1929. 

2 The School Ordinance, Ordinances of ihe Northwest Territories, 1896, No. 2, p. 9. 
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One of the basic requirements 
for school district organization was 
the assumption of responsibUity by 
local people. At first» school dis- 
tricts were formed only on local 
request. To avoid neglect of children 
in areas where no petition was filed 
for a school district, the Commis- 
sioner of Education was empowered 
to establish a district provided the 
area met mimmum requirements as 
to number of pupils and ratepayers 
and included an acceptable acreage 
of land that would be liable for 
assessment. As early as 1883, the 
Lieutenant'^Govemor of the Terri* 
tories was empowered to disorganize 
a school distnct if it failed to employ 
a duly qualified teacher for at least 
three months in each year, failed 
to elect and keep in office a duly 
qualified board of trustees, or failed 
to pay debentures for building of 
a school as agreed upon. 

With the expansion of the rail- 
road and the growth of villages 
unci towns* boundaries of school 
districts^ which were not contiguous, 
required readjustment. To avoid 
higher taxes in urban school dis- 
tricts, many farm people sought to 
have their lands withdrawn from 
villagenrentered districts. 

When the province was organized 
in 1905, there were 896 school 
districts in existence. The number 
increased to 1J05 by 1908. By 
1 92 K 4*522 districts had been 
established, but 212 had already 
, ceased to operate a school. 

School organization had thus 
heiiun to respond to the decreased 
density of population in many 
areas * In 1912* legislation was 

V vt^k.. 1912-1?. c. 35. s, 1. 

* "( onM>luLi\\! Schwis in Saskatchewan.' 
1914, p. 7. 
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passed authorizing the formation 
of large school districts or the con-* 
soUdation of existing districts to 
permit conveymg of students to 
central schools.^ To provide a tax 
base to finance the cost of convey- 
ing, these districts were to be not 
less than 35 square miles nor more 
than SO square miles in area* The 
School Grants Act was amended 
to authorize provincial grants for 
conveyance, which were not to 
exceed one-third the cost^ Between 
1912 and 1926, 40 consolidated 
districts were formed. In 1914, an* 
other step was taken to provide 
education for children in sparsely 
settled areas. The organization of 
schod districts was authorized in 
areas with more than S but fewer 
than 16 pupils, where the attendance 
would not be enough to permit 
earning the full grant. These dis- 
tricts were authorized for the pur- 
pose of providing conveyance for 
children to a school in an adjoining 
district. Thus, in the words of the 
Department of Education in 1914: 

CoosoUdatioQ has made a fair start 
in Saskatchewan and wherever due 
care and judgment have been exercised 
by Uie officials the results are satis- 
factory. It undoubtedly solves the prob* 
lem of regular and punctual atten* 
dance. Better teachers, buildings and 
grounds usually follow with the result* 
mg greater efficiency, (n such cases 
although the cost may be slightly 
more than that of the ordinary rural 
school the ratepayers are generally 
well satisfied with the value received 
for the money spent.* 

Since the establishment of local 
school districts, education has been 
financed by local taxes and govern-* 
ment grants. After the passage of 
the Rural Manicipali^ Act in 1909, 
the rural municipalities were re* 
sponsible for levymg and collecting 



Annual Report, *jepartment of Educatiout 
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taxes to meet the requisitions of 
local school districts. Where larger 
school units have been established 
since 1944, the larger units fix the 
mill rate and the municipalities 
continue to collect the taxes. 

Local school districts, established 
on petition of a number of home-* 
steaders, were soon found to have 
widely divergent assessments and 
therefore gross inequalities in tax 
rates and revenue. In addition to 
variations in assessment, the in*^ 
stability of agricultural income 
accentuated varying financial re-* 
sources amon^ school districts that 
were each trymg to pfovide similar 
services. The financial limitations 
of the small school districts un-* 
doubtedly contributed to early 
legislation authorizing large or con- 
solidated districts with a more 
adequate tax base. 

Government grants to local school 
districts have been made since 
1885.*^ Originally, grants were de- 
signed to encourage increased at- 
tendance, to improve educational 
opportunity by lengthening the 
school year, and to encoura^ the 
employment of well-qualified teach- 
ers. Continual revisions in the grant 
structure were made throu^ the 
years as educational requirements 
and organization were modified. 

The provision of education in 
the Northwest Territories was handi- 
capped by a shortage of qualified 
teachers. In 1886, 77 schools serv- 
ing 2,550 students employed 84 
teachers. In 1887, legislation was 
enacted permitting the issuance of 
certificates to untrained personnel. 
Two union schools were authorized 
to teach normal school in 1890, 
and in 1893 the first regular normal 
school was established in Regina. 



® Ordinances of the Northwest 
^ Stats, of Sask., 1907, c. 25. 
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In the same year, non-professional 
certificates were invalidated as 
teachers^ licences. 

At the turn of the centur>% 
teachers and teacher trainees were 
imported from abroad and from 
other provinces. Between 1906 and 
1926 the province issued certificates 
to 11,153 teachers who had been 
trained outside the province. In the 
same period, approximately 18,500 
students were enrolled in normal 
schools, 5,315 of whom had been 
trained outside the province. By 
1927, the supply of teachers trained 
in Saskatchewan was sufficient to 
meet requirements, and in subse- 
quent years until the early 1940's 
there were more trained teachers 
than opportunities for teaching. 

Secondary education was first 
provided in urban centers. Union 
schools, which offered both ele- 
mentary and secondary schooling, 
were organized by 1891 in seven 
such centers. Widi the formation 
of the provmce and growth of 
population, demand for improved 
facilities increased, and as a result 
the Secondary Education Act was 
passed in 1907.^ Under this Act, 
any town or city could pass a by- 
law to establish a high school dis- 
trict coterminous with the urban 
municipal unit. Six high school 
districts were formed in 1907, and 
in succeeding years the number 
increased to a high of 24 in 1919. 

The provision of secondary edu- 
cation was not limited to the 
secondary school districts. As early ^ 
as 1908, secondary classes were 
offered in rural elementary schools 
and in continuation or high school 
rooms in town, village, and hamlet 
districts. High school classes offered 
at the rural schools were usually 

i» 1885, No. 3» ss. 85*88. 
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only t> the Grade X leveU and 
senior high school grades were taken 
at central or secondary schools* 

In summary* rural education was 
first provided by small local school 
districts influenced by the pattern 
of settlement on quarter and half 
section farms. Schooling was fi* 
nanccd through local taxes and 
government grants designed to raise 



the level of education. Unequal and 
varying financial resources of school 
districts and a sparse rural popula-* 
tion contributed to the organization 
of enlarged and consolidated school 
districts as early as 1912. Secondary 
education was provided both in 
large urban centers and in rural 
elementary schools and in continu- 
ation or high school rooms in town» 
village^ and hamlet districts* 



ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGES 
AND THEIR IMPAa ON EDUCATION 



Rural schools are closely related 
to the rural community. Their 
support is derived from the rural 
community^ and their services in 
turn are directed to the niral com- 
munity. Changes in the rural en-* 
vtronmcnt of necessity affect rural 



education. Two main forces m the 
rural environment and their effects 
on rural education are examined 
in this section — the changing orgwi- 
zation of agricultural production 
and the growing inter-relationship 
between rural and urban popula- 
tions and cultures. 



Organization of Agricultural Production 



Farmers in Saskatchewan have 
contended with varying yields and 
prices since the earliest days of 
the province. Figure 1 shows the 
great variations in yields and prices 
for wheat that have occurred from 
19()K to 1953. This variability in 
production and market prices of 
agricultural ^ roducts, coupled with 
advances in technology that have 
transformed agriculture, have led to 
three main changes in contemporary 
agriculture— changes in farm size, 
increased mechanization of farming, 
and changes in the structure of 
farm capital. Associated with these 
changes have been changes in the 
level of farm income and in the 
distribution of population. 

Changes in Farm Size 

In the face of low and uncertain 
yields and prices, the quarter and 
half section farms of the settlement 
era were clearly inadequate. Larger 



acreages were needed for a satisfac** 
tory living, and the cultivation of 
larger farms was made possible by 
technological advances and the 
mechanization of agriculture. The 
trend towards larger farms since 
1931 is shown in Figure 2. Table 
2 shows that in 1951 there were 
fewer farm units than at any time 
since 1916. The total number of 
farms in the province declined by 
more than 30,000 from 1936 to 
1951. The decline has been pri- 
marily in quarter and half section 
farms, while the numbers of larger 
farms have increased. Farms have, 
on the average, almost doubled in 
size since 1911, and the average 
improved acreage per farm has 
almost tripled since that date. Thus« 
with an increase in the number of 
improved acres per farm and a 
decline in the number of small 
farms, fewer farm operators are 
managing greater total acreages. 
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S«»i Ki-F: VirM data nbtain^l from Handbook of Agricultuntt StatiHit'ti, Part I-~Fiif!d Crups, 
I>«»tnihtt»n Hiiffati of StatiBtirft: price data obtainwl from H. G. L. Stransre, A Short Hiatoru of 
Vut r r AgriruUnn. Appf ndix IX, Searle Grain Company, Ltd., Winnipefir* 1954. (See Appendix 
I for HUpportint; data.) 
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Figure 2. Farm Size Trends, Saskatchewan, 1931-1951 
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S»»t*Bt*l5: CtrtHua of Canada and Ctnaus of th4* Prairit Pror!nerB, Dominion Ilureou of Statistics. 
(Stt* Appt*nUix I fur suppurtinff data.) 



Farm size adjustment has pro* 
gressed unevenly between farms 
and between regions of the province. 
Figure 3 shows the much greater 
number of large farms in the prairie 
region than in the park region. In 
195 U there were only 4,851 quarter 
section farms in the prairie region 
compared with 14«S42 in the park 
region. In the same year there were 
I6«442 farms of more than one 
section in the prairie region but 
only 4,879 such farms in the park 
region. Farm size adjustments have 



thus proceeded farther in the prairie 
region than in the park region. 

Increased Mechanization 

Increases in farm size have been 
closely connected with mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture. Figure 4 shows 
the increase in number of tractors 
on Saskatchewan farms. Tractors 
increased in number from 26,674 
in 1926 to 106,664 in 1951. Similar 
increases have occurred in numbers 
of trucks, automobiles, and com- 
bines, while numbers of binders 
and threshers have decreased. 
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Table 2. Change in Number, Total Area, and Average Size of 
Farms, Saskatchewan, 1911-1951 



Occupk'ii Land Improved Land 



Year 


NumKT 
Farms 


Total Area 


Average 
per Farm 


Improved 


! Improved 
per l-arm 






acres j 




acres 


i 


191 1 


95,013 


28.099 


296 


11.872 


; 125 


1916 


104.006 


36.801 j 


354 


19.632 


189 


1921 


119.451 


44.023 


369 


25.037 


210 


1926 


ir.781 


45.945 ' 


390 


27.714 


235 


1931 


136.472 


55.673 


408 


33.549 


■ 246 


1936 


K'2..391 


56.904 


400 


33,632 


236 


1941 


t.3S.713 


59.%1 


4.^2 


35.577 


257 


1946 


125.612 


59.416 


473 


35.590 


283 


1951 


112.018 


61.ff>3 


551 


38.807 


346 



H *i Ri'ic: CtUHHH of Canadn and CtnHiiH of thv Vrairiv Vriirincvn^ Dominion Bureau of Stalitttics. 



Because of the high costs of but more than 95 per cent of farms 

mechanization* the extent of mecha- of more than one section had trac- 

nizatton varies with the size of tors. Farm size increases have been 

farm. Figure 5 shows that the pro* more extensive in the prairie region 

portion of farms reporting tractors than in the park region, and mecha- 

rose as farm size increased. Thus, nization is further advanced in the 

only 49 per cent of quarter section prairie region than in the park 

farms reported tractors in 1951, region (Figure 6). 
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Figure 3. Total Farms by Size and Recion* Saskatchewan, 1951* 




form Size in Quarter Sect/ens 

Sut iu-K: OvKUK of Canada, special compilation by Uominion Bureau of Statistica. <8ee Appendix 
I for »upt><>rtinir data.) 

• Farms under one aunrt4>r Roction in »iM» are not included. 
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Sm h( E: CtnttuB of Cnnuda an4 Crnntta of the Prairir Vrov:nrr». Dotnltilun BurisAU of Statistics. 
l&vo Appendix I for supportinff data.) 
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Table 4. Net Farm Income per Farm Operator, Saskatchewan, 

Selected Years, 1926-1954 



I car 


Net Farm Income 


Number of Farm 
Operators* 


Net Farm Income 
per Farm Operator 




SOOO's 




S 




166.736 


117,781 ' 


1,416 


• # f 


- ?4.849 


136,472 


^255 


1936 


I J 312 


142.391 


79 




70,055 


138 713 


SOS 


1946 


213,817 


12S.6I2 


1,702 


1947 


250.761 


J 22,894 ! 


2,040 


1 948 




120,173 


3.132 


1949 


385.287 


117.456 


3.280 


1950 


269,572 


114.737 


2.349 


1951 


552.962 


112,018 


4,936 




564.917 


109^99 


5.169 


1953 


474.290t 


106,580 


4,450 


1954 


124.000t 


103.861 


1.194 



Sttt'ki'K: Dattt on numb»*r uf farm opfraturo from CtnAtm of Canada and Censua of the Prairie 

/•rof/nff k: data on nrt farm income ffom Handbook of ApriruUural StatiBticBt Part 11 — Farm 

Income and QuarUHy iiuth fin of Aortrunural Stafiatirtit Dominion Bureau of Statiistlcs. 

* NumlM*r c»f farm opcratom for intercensal years i» ««timat«cl by projecting the averaffe annual 

chancre between and 

^ Prt'limi nary rati mate. 

t Kisttntate by Economic Advisory and l^lanninff Board. 



Table 5. Farms Classified by Value of Products Sold, 
Saskatchewan, 1950 



Gro^^ Value of Products Sold 



Number 

of 
Farms 



Per Cent 
of 

Total Farms 



Lcs?v than S2.499 
$2.50O.-.S3.749 
$3 750-^54,999 
S5.000-~57.499 
57.500 and ovt^r 
Other farms* 
Total 



57.984 
20.720 
11,466 
10.520 
6.806 
4,522 



112.018 



Sot*Kc*R: Cr *tMWi of Conada* Dominion Bureau of StatiaticH. 
* lnclud'.'ii part-time farmn ami in&titutional fa*'m8. 
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1 ho rise in the general level of 
farm income has implications for 
education, since rising farm income 
stimulates a demand for higher 
quality education and also increases 
ability to pay taxes. But fluctuations 
in farm income and great disparity 
anumg individual farmers in the 
distribution of income make pay- 
ment of school taxes burdensome 
for many farmers and tax collection 
difficult for municipal authorities. 

Rural Population 

Changes in agricultural produc* 
tion also affected rural population 
in several ways. Rural population 
(persons living on farms and in 
small unincorporated places) has 
been a steadily declining proportion 
of total population since 1901, with 
the exception of a slight increase 
during the 1930*s (Figure 7). The 
decline in farm population has been 
most extreme. While rural non-farm 
population has decreased gradually, 
the number of people living on 
farms dropped by 30 per cent 
between 1936 and 1951. The de- 
cline coincides with the increase in 
farm size and the rapid mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture. 

The decline in farm population 
represents both a rural-to-urban 
migration within the province and 
an out-of-province migration. Figure 
8 shows the marked increase in the 
size of Saskatchewan urban centers 
of more than 300 population since 
1936. 

Movement of farm families to 
town explains some of the increase 
in population in small urban centers. 



In I95I, of 1 12,000 farm operators 
in the province, more than 18,000 
(16 per cent) were living off the 
farm (Figure 9). Almost twice as 
many farm operators in the prairie 
region, with its large straight grain 
farms, had become town farmers as 
was true for the mixed farming 
area of the park region. 

The net effect of all types of 
movement away from the farm has 
been to reduce significantly the 
density of rural population. Figure 
10 shows the distribution of popu* 
lation throughout the province for 
the years 1911, 1931, and 195L 
Between 1936 and 1951 population 
density in the prairie region de- 
clined from 4.5 persons per square 
mile to 2.9; in the ^jgaikjegion, 
from 6.3 to 4.7. Thisa^JJ^nwit 
has been a central factor mTIre 
consolidation of school facilities 
and has brought the urban and 
rural school systems into closer 
contact. Any further reduction in 
the density of rural population will 
crente additional problems in the 
organization of rural education. 

While the reduction in farm 
population reflects in part the rural* 
to-urban migration of farm families, 
it also represents the migration of 
farm youth, both to urban centers 
in Saskatchewan and to areas out- 
side the province. The actual extent 
of this type of movement is difficult 
to isolate. Table 6 indicates the net 
migration of youth from rural areas 
based only on a comparison of 
distribution of age groups by five« 
year intervals. 
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Figure 8. Population Trends in 
Urban Centers, Saskatchewan, 
1936-1951 
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While recognizing the limitations 
of this rough ca]culaticMi» it is 
apparent that the rural population 
under 24 years of age has declined 
in each period and that the decline 
has been heaviest among older 
youth. Following one age group 
through the ten-*year period, it can 
be seen that the numbers of those 
10-14 years of age in 1941 had 
been reduced by some 32,000 in 



1951 (the 20-24 year age group). 
This represents a net loss of 34 per 
cent from this age group for the 
province as a whole. ilie rural 
portion of this group declined by 
almost SO per cent, while the urban 
portion increased* 

Since, by census definition, the 
rural population includes all popu- 
lation outside centers of KOOO or 
over, it is obvious that most Sask- 
atchewan towns and villages are 
included as rural population. Earlier 



Figure 9. Percextage of Farm 
Operators Not Living on Thbir 
Farms, by Prairie and Park 
Regions and Province, 
Saskatchewan, 1951 
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Source: Cmsua o/ Canada, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. <S«a Appendix I for aupportins 
data.) 
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Table 6. Net Rural-to-Urban Migration of Selected Age Groups, 

Saskatchewan, 1941-1951* 







!941 






1946 






1951 




Age 
Group 


Rural 


Rurui 

as 
Per Cent 

of 
Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Rural • 
as 
Percent 

of 
Total 


Urban 


Rural 


Rural 
as 
PcrCcm 

of 
Total 


Urban 


0-4 


71.110 


83.7 


13.843 














5-9 


73.692 


83.5 


14.541 


62.866 


80.5 


15.272 








10>I4 


78. J 59 


82.4 


16.731 


63 009 


80.1 


15.634 


56.358 


76.5 


17.257 


15-19 


77.248 


80.5 


18.761 


61.983 


76.6 


18.691 


49,202 


: 7lT 


19,280 


20-24 


64.598 


75.9 


20.4^9 


53.311 


" 71.2 


21.510 


40.072 


64.0 


22.541 



Source: Crnaus of Cnnada and CrnBua of thr Prairie ProvintrB, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
* Rural population includes farm a!*i non*farm population Jocoted in centers under 1»000 
population* 
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evidence showed that the population 
i)t centers of 300 to 1,000 increased 
substantially from 1941 to 1951. 
It lollovvs from this that the move- 
ment of youth away from the farm 
has been even greater than is indi- 
cated in Table 6« It is reasonable 
ti> conclude that the majority have 
moved to urban centers either within 
or outside Saskatchewan to seek 
employment. The challenge to the 
rural educational system, therefore, 
is ti> prepare rural youth for urban 
occupations. In addhion the large* 
scale shift of rural youth, following 
their education, to urban areas 
within and outside the province 



underlines the justification for broad 
provincial and federal financing of 
education. 

Student population is, of course, 
an aspect of general population 
changes* The total school enrolment 
in Saskatchewan increased gradu* 
ally from the time of settlement to 
a high of 230,735 in 1931*32 
(Table 7). Since then, total enrol- 
ment declined to 171,402 in 1953* 
54. The sharp increase in enrolment 
in 1953*54 is partly explained by 
the increase in the number of school 
age children bom during the post* 
war decade. 



Table 7. School Enrolment, Saskatchewan, 
1921-22 TO 1953*54 



Enrolment in Schools Operating Under: 
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Year* 


School 
Act 


. Secondary 
Education 
Act 


Vocational 
Education 
Act 


Government 
Correspondence 
School 


lotalt 
Enrolment 


1921-22 


178.314 


5.627 


-$ 




183.9411 


1926-27 


211.599 


6.961 




130 


218.560 


19? 1-32 


219.059 


7.145 

1 


2.989 


1,542 


230.735 


1936-37 


204.S29 


1 7,840 


2,935 


1.337 


216,941 


1941-42 


186.765 


7,163 


3.103 


1.707 


198.738 


1946-47 


160.168 


7.164 


2.997 


2,724 


173.053 


1951-52 


158.743 


6.285 


2.705 


I 3.706 


171.439 


1952-53 


152.113 


' 6.440 


2.579 


4,315 


165,447 


1953-54 


158.287 


; 6.358 


2.587 


4,170 


171.402 



SiK KCk: Annual Reports. Department of Educftticn. 

* Data arc tot year cndinff June 30. 

* Enrc)Im«nui in stovemmtmt aid«d schools, the Northern Area of Administration, and the 
School for the Deaf are excluded. 

I Technical colleRiates were established after 1927. 

Thp Guvemment Correspondence School wa^ or^anieed in 1925. 
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Total school enrolments will 
probably increase further because 
of the large number of children of 
pre-school age. According to esti- 
mates, Saskatchewan had 217,882 
persons between the ages of 5 and 
18 in 1952 and will have approxi* 
mately 280,000 in this age group 
by 1962. On the assumption that 
the same proportion of children in 
each age group will enroll in school 
in the next six years as enrolled 
in 1953 and without considering 
the effect of migration, it can be 
predicted that school enrolments 
will rise from about 175,000 in 
1956 to 211,000 in 1962. Any 
measures that will increase the level 
of school attendance or increase 
the level of retention will, of course, 
increase this estimate. 



Figure 11 shows the trend in 
enrolment in rural, village^ town^ 
and city schools administered under 
the School Act and the Northern 
Area of Administration. Figure 1 1 
does not include high school stu- 
dents enrolled under the Secondary 
and Vocation^ School Acts or 
students in the Government Corres* 
pondence School, government aided 
and private schools, or the School 
for the Deaf. Nevertheless, it shows 
that rural enrolments have declined, 
while enrolments in all other types 
of schools have increased. The 
decline in rural enrolments, coupled 
with the prediction of increased 
total enrolments, indicates that vil- 
lage, town, and city schools will 
have to be prepared to accommo- 
date increasing numbers of students. 



Interrelationship Between Rural and Urban Life 



Modifications in the organization 
of agricultural production and asso- 
ciated changes in farm income level 
and rural population have been 
important but not the only changes 
in the rural environment to have an 
impact on education. Large scale 
commercial farming together with 
the influem c uf the automobile has 
caused a chd jge in the structure and 
organization of the rural communi- 
ty. The local neighbourhood group, 
once the core of rural life, has been 
supplemented — in many cases sup- 
planted — ^by a variety of different 
interest groups organized on a larger 
area basis. The enlarged community 
has created a need to devise means 
whereby democratic processes can 
be maintained between levels of 
government and between the indl- 
idual and all levels of formal 



organization. Education has been 
challenged to provide leadership in 
assisting individuals to understand 
the changing community so that 
people can adapt more centralized 
social and political organizations to 
their neeas without sacrificing demo* 
cratic values. 

Closely associated v/ith the trend 
towards a more complex rural 
society has been the growing inter* 
relationship between rural and 
urban populations and cultures. 
The lower density of rural popu- 
lation and the increased costs of 
maintaining modem institutions 
have compelled farm families to 
seek commercial and social services 
in urban centers where specialized 
and high quality services can be 
supported by larger populations.® 



^For an analysis of where farm people go for various types of services^ see the 
Commission's report on Service Centers. 
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Increased contact of the farm 
population with urban people, urban 
institutions, and urban amenities of 
life, both material and cultural, have 
altered rural life. The acceleration 
of rural-urban contacts during a 
period of generally rising farm 
income increased the likelihood of 
achieving changes in rural life. Thus, 
it was within the realm of possi* 
biltty for rural people to seek levels 
of living that approached urban 
levels of living. For instance, the 
comfort and efficiency of electrifi- 
cation could be achieved in rural 
as well as urban areas* Similariy, 
farm people in a period of genei^ 
economic prosperity could realisti* 
cally demand improved services of 
all types on a par with urban ser* 
vices. 

For education, the impact of the 
increased interchange between rural 
and urban populations has been 
particularly strong. As rural people 
became more aware of the potentials 
of the educational system, they 
began to demand increased stan- 
dards of education. This desire has 
been expressed in the formation of 
larger units of administration and 
regrouping of school facilities. Both 
measures involve increased admin- 
istrative co*operation between rural 
and urban groups and operate to 
bring rural people the level of 
education heretofore available only 
in urban centers. 



With decreased farm labour 
quirements, difficulty of obtaining 
farm land, greater knowledge of 
urban vocational opportunities, and 
the need for increased training for 
modem farming, farm youth re- 
quired increased secondary school- 
ing. Retention of urban youth in 
high schools is stiU m jch greater 
than retention of rural youth, but 
the significant number of farm 
families who move to town to secure 
educational facilities for their chil« 
dren bears witness to the importance 
farm families attach to satisfactory 
education. 

Finally, contact with urban ways 
of life and cultural facilities has 
increased the demand for adult 
education for farm people. Although 
voluntary organizations perform this 
role to some extent, farm people are 
receptive potentially to more ex* 
tensive adult education activities 
than are now provided. 

These two forces — ^the changing 
organization of agricultural produc- 
tion. With its effects on farm in- 
come and rural population, and the 
growing inter-relationship of rural 
and urban populations — underlie all 
the trends in rural education. Al- 
though these changes in the rural 
environment have intensified prob- 
lems in rural education, they have 
also opened the door to solutions 
that can improve rural education. 



EDUCATIONAL ADJUSTMENTS 

Adjustments in education have ^^J^^^!^^^ 
u ^J ^1 * J I. u aspects of rural education — cur- 
been deeply affected by changes rfculum, facUiUes, personnel, organ- 
in the rural environment* These i^atson, and financing. 
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Generally rising farm incomcH 
and increased interdependence be- 
tween rural and urban people and 
cultures have fostered a demand for 
higher standards of education and 
an expanded curriculum. Where 
facilities permit, new materials and 
methods are being introduvc'?. 
Speciali/cd classes in art, music* 
and physical education are being 
provided. The problem of retention 
of students has required scrutiny 
of the curriculum and adaptations 
to make schooling meaningful to 
rural youth. 

In this connection, the need for 
vocational education has become 
more important to equip young 
people who remain in agriculture 
and those who migrate to urban 
centers. The modem farmer must 
be prepared to utilize technological 
developments in agriculture, to 
operate and maintain machinery, 
and to handle the commercial 
aspects of farming in a complex 
economic environment. Since many 
young farm people are not able to 
acquire sufficient land to enter 
farming* rural educators arc con* 
cemed increasingly with preparing 
students for technical or profes- 
sional work in urban centers. 

Under the Vocational Education 
Act of tVl9,*' three technical col- 
legiates have been established in the 
province — in Regina, Saskatoon, 
and Moose Jaw. Some vocational 
and technical classes arc also 
offered at composite schools oper- 
ating under the School Act. The 
development of composite schools 
in recent years has been aided by 
the Federal Department of Labour 
through the Vocational Assistance 



Agreement. Since 1945, 17 new 
composite schools have been built 
and 13 others extended. Thus, of 
a total of 40 schools providing some 
technical courses, 30 have been 
built or enlarged since 1945 J ^ 

The courses offered at com- 
posite schools arc, of course* dc- 
tenntned by the facilities available. 
Most composite schools offer 
courses in home economics* shop* 
and commercial subjects. Some 
schools, however* have only two 
of these electives, and a few have 
only one. 

In addition to the establishment 
of composite schools, some units 
have undertaken programs of vo- 
cational instruction through the use 
of itinerant instructors. In 1953 
four units offered some classes in 
home economics and shop work 
on an experimental basis. More 
recently vocational agricultural pro- 
grams have been introduced experi- 
mentally in three units. In two of 
the units itinerant instruction has 
been used, primarily for out-of- 
school students; in the other* the 
course has been offered in the 
composite school. 

Thus, the trend has been to 
include some vocational education 
in secondary schools, although the 
program as yet is limited. 

With changes in the living habits 
of farm families — increased leisure 
time because of mechanization of 
farming and altered family relation- 
ships because of activities centered 
outside the home — the responsibility 
of the educational system to incul- 
cate sound values, to stimulate 
interest^, and to extend the intel- 



• ' Stats, of Sask.. 1919.20. c. 42. 

See Appendix II for use made of Dominion-Provincial Vocation Schools AsMstancc 
Agreement by technical and composite schooh. 
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Icctual resources of farm people 
has increased. The extension of 
adult education programs and the 
•lighted schwP' pi^Ucy have made 
a ^UH^c^t contribution to increased 
technical skills and enriched cul* 
turat background of rural people. 

Finally, the enlargement of the 
farm community and the complexity 
of local services have tended to re- 



quire that farm people be equipped 
to participate in community life. 
Thus, it is important that the school 
curriculum be changed to increase 
understanding of the democratic 
process and the role of local gov- 
ernment in order to prepare rural 
youth for assuming civic responsi- 
bilities. Minor changes have been 
made in this direction. 



Focilities 



The trend in the provision of 
scht>ol facilities for elementary and 
secondary students can be described 
only in general terms. The steady 
decline in the number of operating 
onc*riKmi rural schools indicates 
that an increasing propimion of 
students is being accommodated 
at multiple -room central schools 
with improved facilities. Table 8 
shows that the number of one- 



room rural schools closed in* 
creased from 212 in I92U22 to 
K6I3 in 1953-54. Nevertheless, 500 
one^room rural schools, each with 
fewer than 10 pupils, were operating 
in 1953-54. The number of school 
rooms devoted exclusively to high 
school instruction has been increas* 
ing. Exclusive of urban collegtates^ 
there were 441 high school rooms 
in 1941-42, while m 1953 54 there 



Table 8. Organized School Districts Classified as Operating 
AND Non-Operating, Saskatchewan, 1921-22 to 1953-54 



Year* 


Total 
Districts 


Operating 
Number Per Cent 


N<>r>-OpvTatjng+ 
Number | Per Cent 


l<>2l-22 


4.522 


4M0 


95.3 


212 


4.7 


l>26-27 


4.745 


4.548 


95.8 

1 


197 


4.2 




4.995 


4.862 


! 97.3 

1 


1.33 


2.7 




.5.146 


4.917 


95.5 


229 


4.5 


1941-42 


5.185 


4.723 


91.1 


462 


8.9 


1946-47 


5.192 


4.398 


84.7 


794 


15.3 


J 95 1-52 


5.210 


4.062 


78.0 


1.148 


22.0 


1952-5J 


5.216 


3.909 


750 


1..W7 


25.0 


1953-54 


5.221 


3.608 


69.1 


1.613 


30.9 















S«M'UCB: Annual Ut'ttttrttit tye%iarinit*ni of KduratKiii. 
♦ Dtttii arf» fur >t*Hr <-n*lintr «lum* 

t With une c*xct*ptiun, vnch non«upc»niting dUtrict rcpresettts a un^room rural ftrhuul* 
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were 700 (Table 9). High school 
students previously accommodated 
in continuation rooms with a mix** 
ture of elementary and secondary 
students are now^ more generally 
accommodated in high school 
rooms. 

Much of the improvement in 
facilities is the result of the financial 
and administrative resources of 
larger school units. The units have 
undertaken extensive building and 
repair programs. By the end of 
1952« the larger school units had 
built 723 new schools comprising 
K0K6 new rooms and had added 
273 new classrooms to existing 
facilities.^2 School repairs averaging 
$114«384 per school unit had been 
done bv this date. These repairs 
included remodclltng« painting, and 
installation of indoor toilets and 
improved heating systems. 

The units have improved facilities 
other than school buildings as well. 



The average expenditure on libraries 
in the 48 units having library facili* 
ties was more than $2,000 in 1952. 
Units have made substantial in* 
vestments in audio-visual aids — 
records^ films, projectors, phono* 
graphs, radios, and pianos. Health 
services for students have also been 
expanded in the units. Hot lunches* 
inununization programs, medical ex- 
aminations of pupils in conjunction 
with health regions, and improved 
sanitation have been provided in 
many units. 

Increased centralization of school 
facilities has placed a premium on 
conveyance of students and satis* 
factory rural roads. The problem 
of providing transportation for 
rural students has created strong 
pressures for the integration of 
municipal government and school 
admmistration, a problem fully ex* 
plored in the Commission's report 
on Rural Roads and Local Gov* 
emmem. 



Table 9. High School and Continuation Rooms Operating Under 



The School Act, Saskatchewan, 1926-27 to 1953-54 

Number of Number of 
High School Cominuation 
Year* Rooms Rooms+ Total 


1926-27 


194 


241 


435 




328 


279 


607 




387 


313 


700 


1941-42 


441 


304 


74$ 


1046-47 


504 


323 


827 


19*. 1-52 


503 


344 


937 


1952-53 


632 


311 


943 


1953-54 


700 


275 


975 



S(it-R(-K: Annual Rri>ort», Dt-partmrat of Education. 
• Data are for year mding June 80. 

^Continuation rooms ar<> thane which provide for Crade VII and VIII. or Grade VIIi. and all 
(>r t>art of the hiith school proKram. 

»2/./ir<7.r School {'nits in Saskaichnam, Bureau of Publications, Regina. 1953, p. 11. 
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and proportion of teachers (includ- 
ing study supervisors ) with less than 
second class certificates and also 
gives the number and proportion 
of teachers with two years training 
or more for the period 1945-1954. 

Although the proportion of teach- 
ers not qualified for certification 
has been declining since 1948-49, 
in 1953-54 there were sUll 765 
teaching positions held by unquali- 
fied staff. These figures, moreover, 
reflect neither the substantial num- 
bers of married women who are 
continuing to teach at some sacrifice 
to themselves and their families nor 
the number of teachers who might 
have taken advantage of their super- 
annuation rights if the demand for 
teachers had not been so high. Nor 
do these figures reveal the number 
of schools closed because of the 
lack of qualified teachers. 

The shortage of qualified teachers 
affects the whole character of the 
educational system. It is a limiting 
factor on the quantity and quality 
of graduates. Where no qualified 
teacher is available, the students 
are obliged to use correspondence 
courses, and in some instances even 
qualified teachers have been reluc- 
tant to instruct high school grades 
in the rural schools. 

A direct effect of the teacher 
shortage has been increased demand 
for the services of the Government 
Correspondence School. First estab- 
lished in 1925 as a means of aiding 
those students who could not attend 
regularly operated schools, the 



Government Correspondence School 
offers two types of courses — ^Type 
A courses for study without local 
supervision and Type B for use 
under the supervision of a local 
teacher.^* 

Since 1941, the number of ele- 
mentary students taking Type A 
courses has declined yearly with 
the exception of a few years (Table 
11). The number of elementary 
students taking Type B courses 
varied between 320 and 400 until 
1947.48, when the number in- 
creased substantially. The number 
increased from K257 in 1947-48 to 
more than 8,800 in 1952-53. This 
incr/^ase in Type B enrolments 
coincided with the sharp increase 
in the number of study supervisors 
employed. When more trained 
teachers were available and fewer 
study supervisors were employed 
(1953-54), the number of elemen- 
tary students enrolled in Type B 
courses declined. 

High school enrolments in cor- 
respondence courses are shown in 
Table 12. The number of students 
taking Type A courses without a 
teacher increased from 1,107 in 
1941-42 to 4,006 in 1952-53, with 
a decline to 3,862 in 1953-54. 
Because of the teacher shortagCt 
it has been difficult to find teachers 
who would teach high school grades 
in rural schools. Therefore, students 
who could have used Type B courses 
were using Type A courses. Of the 
students enroUed in Type A courses 
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^*The Type A course provides complete teaching for students enrolled in Grades 
I to XII. Lessons, instruction, and correction of work arc furnished, and the students 
work without any locai supervision. The Type B course provides outlines for each 
subject to be used as reference material by students enrolled in schools under the 
supervision of a k>Cttl teacher or study supervisor. The Type B reference service is 
also available to all teachers in the province. Correspondence courses are available 
for all subjects in the elementary grades and for 50 subjects in Grade IX to XII 
for Type A students. 
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Table U. Enrolments for Elementary (Grades I to VIII) 
Correspondence Courses and Employment of Study Supervisors, 
Saskatchewan, 1926-27 to 1953-54 





Elementary C'orrespontlcncc Course?; j 


iNUinncroi 
Study 
Supervisors! 


Year* 


Type A 


Type B 


Total 


1 VJ:>»«; / 


130 


i Ml 


130 I 




lull \^ 


MX 








19.^6-37 


758 


348 ' 


1,106 ! 






600 


32! : 


921 1 




mM7 


520 


399 


919 j 


40 


1947-48 


; 818 


i 1.257 


2.075 i 


80 


1948-49 


498 


: 3.636 \ 


4.134 ; 


235 


1949-50 


312 


\ 6.272 1 


6.584 i 


449 


1950-51 


347 


' 6.750 i 


7.097 1 


474 


1951*52 


375 


7.497 ' 


7.872 : 


526 


1952-53 


1 300 


[ 8.818 1 


9.127 1 


609 


1953-54 


308 


i 7.737 ': 

! i 


8.045 j 


524 



S«>t'HcR; Annual Kr ports and records. Department of Kducatloti. 
* Dftta aro fur yt*ar endinir June 30. 

t Kmplo^'meni uf study supervUors cumRxt*nccd in 194(^4:. See footnote to Table 10. 



Table 12. Students Taking High School Courses and Number 
AND Percentage Using Correspondence Courses, 
Saskatchewan, 1926-27 to 1953-54 





1 
1 

Number of 
High School 
Students ! 


Students Takit»g High School 
Correspondence Courses 


1 

! Per Cent 
j of Total 


Year' 


Type A \ 


T>pcB 


1 Total 
Number 


High School 
' Students 


1926-27 


20.118 


i Nil i 


Nil 


j Nil 


1 ^7 


1931-32 


33.131 


849 


8.213 


9,062 




1936-37 


36.077 


579 


7.935 


i 8.514 


24 


1941-42 


35.608 


1.107 


8.083 


9.190 


26 


1946-47 


33.769 


2.204 


7.354 


9.558 


28 


1947-»8 


32.708 


1.834 


5.670 


7.504 


23 


1948~*9 


31.649 


! 2.280 i 


4.882 


7.162 


i 23 


1949-50 


31.571 


2.745 


3.K41 


6.586 


' 21 


1950-51 


32.194 


3.053 


3.980 


\ 7.033 


! 22 


1951-52 


32.274 


3.331 


3.827 


i 7.158 


i 22 


1952-53 


32.223 


4.006 


3.846 


j 7,852 


; 24 


1953-54 


32.722 


3.862 i 


2.750 


! 6.612 


i 20 



SurfiCK: Annual Hrport^, Dp|>ftrtment of KUucation. 
* Data ar« for sch(K»I year enditur June 30, 
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in 1952-53, 63 per cent were actu* 
ally attending schooL^^ The increase 
in enrolments in Type A courses 
may also be explained by the clos* 
ing of some schools. Enrdments 
in other schools have been so 
increased that teachers have had 
no time to assist high school stu- 
dents who might otherwise use the 
Type B service. The number of 
students taking Type B courses with 
a teacher's supervision declined 
sharply after 1946-47. 

The increase in the use of Type 
A correspondence courses for hi|h 
school students is attributable in 
part to the higher level of retention 
of students to Grade IX. Between 
1943 and 1952» the number of 
Grade VI students who continued 
to Grade IX had increased ten per 
cent. Not merely are more students 
going to high school, but increasing 
proportions of all Grade IX and X 
students have been enrolled in Type 
A courses. In the last four years, 
the proportions of Grade XI and 



XII students enrc^ed in corres<» 
pondence courses have increased as 
well (Table 13). Since under the 
School Act, the board of a school 
with only one teacher is not re- 
quired to provide instruction beyond 
Grade X and the Minister of Edu*- 
cation may at his discretion exempt 
a board from providing high school 
instruction entirely, the recourse fot 
many high school students is to 
enrcHl in correspondence courses. 

The correspondence school has 
provided an important service in 
assuring education for numerous 
students* but it cannot by its very 
nature provide the level of education 
that is possible through day-to-day 
interchange with qualified teachers 
and other students. The fact that 
20 per cent of all high school 
students were studying one or more 
subjects by correspondence in 1954 
is a reflection of the teacher shortage 
and the lack of su£Kcient high school 
facilities of high standard. 



Organization of Rural Educotion 



Economic and social changes ia 
the rural environment have ted to 
two major trends in the organiza- 
tion of rural education: (1) the 
regrouping of educational facilities 
on the basis of lar^r attendance 
areas and (2) the development of 
larger school units to provide ade-* 
quate and equitable taxation and 
more efficient administration. 

Regrouping of 
Educational Facilities 

R^ouping of school facilities 
has been expressed in the closing 
of a large numSer of rural schools, 
the conveyance of students within 



larger attendance areas, and in* 
creased enrolment in central schools. 

The number of school districts 
has increased consistently since 
1921 to the 1954 total of 5,22L 
Since 1936-37, however, the num- 
ber operating has declined steadily* 
Some school districts are completely 
inactive — ^the school is closed, and 
no children from the school district 
attend schooK In other districts the 
school may be closed, but the school 
district is active in that it conveys 
children to school. As early as 1921t 
about 5 per cent of the school 
districts were not operating; by 
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Although similar statistics arc not gathered annually, the Correspondence School 
Administration estimates that in nearly all recent years about 60 per cent of students 
taking Type A courses have done so while attending school. 
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1954. 31 per cent of the school 
districts were not operating. Table 8 
showed the number and percentage 
of organized and operating districts 
over "the past 30 years. 

The trend towards the closing 
of rural schools and conveying of 
pupils has not been uniform 
throughout the province. In the 
prairie region. (2S units) where 
farms are larger and mechani/ation 
further advanced than in the park 
regii^n. 54 per cent of the rural 
schools had been closed bv 1954. 
while in the park region (22 units) 
only 14 per cent had been closed. 

Larger attendance areas are areas 
in which a central school district 
provides facilities for stutlenls fn>m 
two or more neighbouring districts. 
In 1953-54. there were 259 larger 
attendance areas in Saskatchewaii.'" 
These attendance areas. 25 of which 
have rural schools as their centers, 
served S17 districts and utilized 434 
bus routes for the conveyance of 
S,7 1 3 students. In addition to these 
districts. 320 other districts by 1954 
had closed their scho;>ls and were 
conveying students privately to other 
schools. Approximately S5 per cent 
of the districts with c^o^cd schools 
convey students to central schools. 
If it can be assumed that alt trans- 
ported students arc rural students, 
approximately 12 per cent of rural 
students were conveyed to school. 
I'he central schools in t!ie larger 
attendance areas are multiple-room 
schm>ls in central rural locations, 
hamlets, villages, or towns. 

Students have been conveyed to 
school in some districts and areas 
since shoftlv after the province was 
establivhed.' The early Annua! Re- 
/>i/r/v of the Department of Edu- 
cation describe the horse-drawn 



vans heated by oil stoves or fix)t- 
warmcrs and the problems faced by 
the settlers in the conveyance of 
students. In 1921. 88 scIkh^I dLs* 
tricts were conveying students, and 
by 1954. 1.451 districts were con- 
veying students. 

Full statistics on the number of 
districts that conveyed yearly are 
not readily available. A review of 
government grants for conveying, 
however, indicates the trend in the 
use of school transportation (Table 
14 ). In 1929-30. government gnrtts 
to aid conveyance totalled $69 300. 
By 1 953-54. conveyance grants 
were nearlv five times as much, or 
$330,900. Since the number of con- 
solidated districts has remained fair- 
ly stationary, a large part of the 
increase in conveyance grants is a 
reflection of increased conveyance 
in non-consolidated districts. 

With the decrease in number of 
operating school districts and the 
increase in conveyance, enrolments 
in central schwls arc increasing. 
Figure 1 1 showed that rural enrol- 
ments have decreased significantly 
wliile urban enrolments have iii- 
creased. Since school attendance is 
compulsory umu completion of 
Grade \1H or attainment of age 
15. school authorities are required 
to provide accessible facilities for 
elementary students. The same pres- 
sures do not exist for the provision 
of high school facilities, since fewer 
studens continue through high 
school. 

High school facilities arc provided 
in three ways: (1) by secondary 
and vocational school districts in 
urban centers. (2) by school dis- 
tricts under the School Act that 
operate exclusive continuation or 



»• This total cxchiilcs consideration of the Humboldt. Kamsack. \felvil!t\ Moosomin, 
Tisdalc. ^ orkton and Wakaw Units and the unorganized superintcndcncies, since no 
information was received on conveyance, if any, in these areas. 
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high scVool rooms, and (3) hj 
other schools, largely one-room 
rural schools with some Grade IX 
and X students. The number of 
secondary schwl districts declined 
from 21 "in 1923-24 to 13 in 1953- 
54. The number of school districts 
under the School Act that operate 
continuation or high school rooms 
incaniscd from 233 in 1923-24 to 
596 in 1949-50. and has since 
levelled off at 592. The number of 
rural schwls with high school en- 
rolment declined by more than 
1.400 from a peak of 3.329 in 
1936-37 to 1.900 in 1951-52 
(Table 15). The number of oper- 
ating school districts with high 
school enrolment declined by 1.366 
from 1936-37 to 1951-52. One 
reason for this decline is that 919 
schools were closed during the 
same period (cf. Tabic 8). 

Although high schooling can thus 
be obtained at fewer locations, the 
number of rooms available for high 
school teaching has increased by 
540 from 1926-27 to 1953-54 



53 

(cf. Table 9). The trend towards 
centralization of high school facili- 
ties is clear; more high school rooms 
are being provided by fewer school 
districts in central locations. 

In summar>\ the process of clos- 
ing rural schools and regrouping 
educational facilities has dominated 
the structure of rural education in 
recent years and, in the majority 
of cases, will have a permanent 
effect on the structure and organi- 
zation of the rural community. 
Today schools in approximately 31 
per cent of all districts organized 
under the School Act are dosed, 
and students from non-operatirj 
districts have been accommodated 
in approximately 260 larger attend- 
ance areas. The process has been 
more accentuated in the j^rairie 
region of the province than in the 
park region, which undoubtedly^ 
retlects the greater adjustment in 
farm size and increased mechaniza- 
tion of the prairie region. Facilities 
at which high school may be ob- 
tained have decreased more than 



Table 14. Government Grants for Conveyance of Students, 
Saskatchewan, 1924-25 to 1953-54 



Year 


Grants for 
Consolidated 
School Oiitricts 


1 Grants for 

CUwtfd 
' School Districts 


Total Grants 






Dollars 




1924.25 


■u.m 


12.900 ! 


5: 500 


1929-30 


59.200 


10.100 [ 


69,300 


19.U.?5 


22.600 


3.600 


26.200 


1941-42 


28.600 


25.900 


54,500 


1946-47 


33.500 


72.900 


106.400 


1951-52 


52.700 


141.800 


194.500 


1952-53 


63.000 


202.800 


265.800 


195.V54 


64.400 


266.500 


330.900 



Sot^ftCK: Annual Kti^ortn^ Df*partment of Education. 
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Table 15. 



School Districts With Students in High School Grades, 
Saskatchewan, 1923-24 to 1953-54 



School Districts Under the School Act 



Year* 

1923.24 
1926-27 
1931-32 
1936-37 
1941-42 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 
*1949-50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 



; With Coittinuation 
and/or 
High School 
Total Rooms 



1.098 
1.8% 
3,558 
3,872 
3.669 
3.U7 
3.009 
2.877 
2.810 
2.661 
2.506 
— ♦ 
— f 



233 
321 

447 
525 
S34 
576 
583 
585 
596 
592 
592 
— t 
— t 



Rurut Districts 

with 
High School 
Enrotmetit 



844 
1.556 
3.093 
3,329 
3.118 
2.544 
2.411 
2.277 
2.200 
2.055 
l.VOO 
_+ 

-t 



School Districts 
Under the 
Secondary 
Education 
Act 



2t 
19 
18 
18 
17 
17 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
13 



S«>fKfl!: Annuat ttrpartn. Di>pnrtit!»'nl of Education. 
» Data are for school year cndlm June 30. 
* Data not avaitsblf. 



is represented by the decline in 
the number of operating schools. 
Over the past 15 years, rural dis- 
tricts with high school enrolments 
have declined by about 1,400. To 
offset this decline, the number of 
districts operating continuation or 
high school rooms has increased 
slightly. High school rooms, ex- 
clusive of schools under the Second- 
ary School Act, have increased by 
540 in the last 17 years. High 
school facilities are thus being 
centralized in more high school 
nH>nis provided by fewer school 
districts. 



Development of Larger 
Units of Administration 

The original rural school districts, 
the length or breadth of which 
were not to exceed five miles, were 
designed to include a specified 
amount of land and a minimum 
number of pupils. Each district was 
to be an adequate attendance area 
for elementary students. High 
schooling, particularly in the senior 
years, was not offered at the one- 
room rural %< 'lools. Students gener- 
ally attended nigh school in urban 
centers, although attendance areas 
for high school students were not 
rigidly defined. 
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Each rural school district was 
administered by an elected board 
of three local trustees. Those few 
school districts without a local board 
of trustees were administered by a 
trustee appointed by the Depart* 
ment of Education. The board of 
the school district was empowered 
to levy taxes in the district to 
finance education. These taxes were 
collected by the rural municipalities* 
Each school district thus operated 
as a separate attendance area and 
a separate taxing and administrative 
unit^ independent of other school 
districts and« except for tax col^ 
taction, independent of other local 
government agencies. 

With this structure, the rural 
school developed as the ideal of 
locul democracy. Neighbourhood 
coK>peration through pooling of 
resources* both moral and financial, 
was the lifeblood of the school, and 
people guarded jealously the system 
which appeared to represent the 
essence of a functioning democracy. 

Shortly after the province was 
formed, however, the population 
began to adjust to the land, and 
some school districts found them- 
selves without sufficient students to 
qualify for full provincial grants. 
Since these school districts were 
unable to provide satisfactory edu* 
cation* legislation in 1912 author-^ 
ized consolidation of school districts. 
Today, schools in 31 per cent of 
school districts have been closed. 
The individual school district in 
many areas today is too small to 
provide an adequate attendance 
area. 

At the same time, school districts 
became inadequate as taxing areas 
to meet the needs of modem cdu* 
cation. Not only are higher stan* 
dards of education expensive, but 
throughout the province school 
buildings neglected during the de* 
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pression had to be improved. The 
decline in rural population has 
made the retention of a rural school 
for a minimum number of pupils 
uneconomical* Finally, inequalities 
in financial burden amon^ school 
districts frequently meant mequali- 
ties in educational opportunity. 
Closed school districts were able 
to waive school taxes, placing a 
greater financial burden on oper- 
ating districts. Steps were needed 
to increase and dualize the tax 
base for rural education. 

Reform of the tax base of rural 
school districts was delayed for 
numerous reasons, among which 
was the hidi value that rurm people 
placed on local autonomy. With the 
evolution of a larger community 
within which rural people associ- 
ated for trade, services, and social 
life, however, neighbourtiood incte* 
pendence could no longer be re- 
tained. High school students for 
years had enrolled in schools in 
urban centers The closing of ele- 
mentary schoois and the conveying 
of pupils across school district 
boundaries had lessened the rigidity 
of independent school administra- 
tions. Without any central co<K>rdi- 
nating agency, the revision of 
administrative and attendance areas 
would be made in a haphazard 
way, and the need for a planned 
system of school administration, 
with adequate taxing and adminis- 
trative powers, became increasingly 
urgent. 

Throughout the years, various 
attempts were made to alleviate the 
strain caused by the retention of 
the one-room rural school districts 
as independent administrative and 
attendance areas. Legislation for 
consolidated districts and assistance 
for conveying recognized the in- 
adequacy of rigid attendance areas. 
The inadequacy of the school dis- 
tricts as taxing areas compelled the 
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provision of limited equalization 
grants in 1939. Finally, in 1944» 
legislation provided for the estab- 
lishmcnr of larger units of school 
administration to provide adminis* 
trativc and financing authority over 
a much larger area than the rural 
school district.^- The larger units 
were not designed to alter attend- 
ancc areas; but as changes became 
necessar>\ the units, with their 
broader ' jurisdiction and adminis- 
trative powers, were able to facilitate 
a transition to larger attendance 
areas. 

Provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of 60 larger units, 14 of 
which were established in 1944. 
To date, 56 units have been estab- 
lished. Table 16 Indicates the num- 
ber of larger school units established 
each year from 1944 to 1953. 

TaBLI: 16. ESTAHLISIIMENT OF 

Largi R School Units in 
Saskatchfavan. 1944-1953 

Number of 
^^^^ Units EMablished 



1944 14 

1945 21 

1946 10 

1949 2 

1950 I 

1951 1 

1952 5 

1953 2 
Total 56 



Soi RfK; Aunmt U*i»ortn^ Dw»artm<»nt of E4u- 

The Larger School Unit*; Act at 
first stipulated that units contain 
rural and village school districts but 
made provision for inclusion by 
agreement of town« consolidatea« 
and separate school districts. Since 
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1949. however, all new units formed 
have included towns of under 2.000 
population, but any town, irre- 
spective of size* may be included 
in a unit by agreement. Of the town 
school districts, 65 are in larger 
units, and 12 arc in areas not 
o'-ganized into units. The remaining 
22 are individual administrative 
districts but are related to the units 
in that they provide facilities for 
outK>fHdistrict students. Some town 
districts and lai:ger units have formal 
agreements pertaining to financing, 
building, and instruction. Thus, the 
larger school units have facilitated 
closer integration of rural and 
urban school facilities, particularly 
high school facilities. 

Although the larger units have 
done much to alleviate the problems 
inherent in the small district system, 
recent adjustments in population 
and the closing of additional schools 
have created further problems for 
school administration. Recent legis* 
lation permits the formation of 
central boards to provide avenues 
of participation by ratepayers in a 
larger attendance area. Under the 
original legislation, central boards 
w*cre made up of the chairman of 
the board of the central school and 
the chairmen of the local boards 
in the attendance area. Now. on 
approval of the Minister of Edu- 
cation, central boards may be estab- 
lished according to any pattern of 
representation. Central boards have 
the same duties and powers of ad- 
ministration and supervision as other 
school boards except that they lack 
the power to elect delegates to the 
sub*unit or to the larger unit board. 
They are designed to give repre- 
sentation in the affairs of the central 
school to all ratepayers in the larger 
attendance area. Another adminis- 
trative innovation ha:, occurred in 



i-The Larger School Units Act. Stats, of Sask., 1944 (2d Scss.), c. 41. 
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the west central /.one of the 
province. There a union of larger 
units has been estahlishetl for the 
purpose of effecting economies in 
the building of scliools. 

In summary, rural educational 
administration has been faced con- 
tinually with problems created by 
an e\cr-changing rural environment. 
The establishment of larger school 
units enlarged administrative and 
taxing areas. Although the larger 
units were at first committed to 
retain the one-room rural school 
districtN as individual attendance 
areas, subsequent adjustments in the 
rural environment necessitated re- 
vision of attendance areas. In recog- 



nition of the growing interdepend* 
ence of rural and town or village 
districts for the purpose of providing 
secondarN' schiH)ling» larger units 
include all village districts and a 
majority of town districts, lb faciU* 
tate local control of centralized 
schools, provision has been made 
for the establishment of central 
boards composed of representatives 
from the districts included in the 
attendance area. The av;ent estab* 
lishmeni of the West Central Zone 
Chairmen Board* composed of unit 
board chairmen, represents an en- 
largement of the administrative area 
to achieve economies in the building 
of facilities. 



Financing 



Trends in educational financing 
are fundamental to all aspects of 
education, for financing affects 
curriculum, facilities, personnel, and 
organisation. Education is first 
\ievicd as a public expenditure in 
the total economy and in the 
economy of local government. After 
consideration of education in rela- 
tion to other social costs, education- 
al financing is analysed internally 
and the trends in expenditures and 
revenues sununari/ed. 

Education as a 
Public Expenditure 

The people of the province, 
through local government and the 
Pri)vincial Government, spend ap- 
proximately $40 million per year 
on education. Total expenditures for 
education from 1926-27 to 1953-54 
are shown in Table 17. Expenditures 



for education declined from $15 
million in 1926-27 to $12 million in 
1941-42, when many rural sc».ools 
were being closed^ and rose to al- 
most $41 million in 1953-54. The 
increase in costs through the years 
reflects, in addition to normal in- 
creases, the provision of new and 
improved educational services~-thc 
development of Teachers Colleges, 
technical schools, composite schools, 
and the University of Saskatchewan. 

While educational costs have al- 
most tripled in the years from 1926 
to 1953, per capita ci>sts of educa- 
tion declined from 1926 to 1936 
and rose sharply after 1941 (Figure 
12). The decline in provincial 
population from 896,000 in 1941 
to 861,000 in 1953 contributed to 
the increase in annual per capita 
costs of education from $14 in 
1941-42 to $47 in 1953-54. The 
decline in student population like- 
wise has raised the cost of education 
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per student* Table 18 shows ex«* 
penditures per student for all schools 
in the years 1926-27 to 1953-54. 
In this period, total school enrol- 
ment declined by 47,158 or 21.6 
per cent. A declining student popu- 
lation and increasing total costs 
have increased the cost of educa- 
tion per student four times in this 
period. 



RURAL 

Although the per capita costs of 
education have increased, the cost 
of education relative to personal 
income has remained relatively 
stable since 1926, except for the 
depression years (Figure 12). The 
rise in the general level of income 
since 1941, however, has exceeded 
rising educational costs. 



Table 17. Educational Expenditures, Saskatchewan, 
1926-27 TO 1953-54 



Year 



Expenditures by School Districts ' 



Payments 
from 



Payments*: Dcbenturesi Totalt 



Expenditures 
by 

Provincial 
Government 



Total 



Index 
(I946«I00) 



Thousands of dollars 



1926-27 


i — ! 




11.805 


3.387 


15.192 


78 


1931.32 


1 — 




9.871 


4.462 


14.333 


73 


1936-37 


i ~" • 




6.679 


2.983 


9.662 


49 


1941-42 


i ; 




7.799 


4.432 


12,231 


62 


1946-47t 


! 13.009 ! 


194 


13.203 


6.394 


19.597 


100 


19S1.52J 


i 19,418 


778 


20.196 


10.973 


31.169 


159 


1952-53t 


1 21.460 : 


U40 


22,701 


12.919 


35.620 


182 


I953-54J 


j 2S.622 

' 1 


1.070 


26.691 


14.082 


40.773 


208 



Soi*rce: Annual Hr porta* Department of Education and Public Aecounta, Province of Saak* 
atchewan* 

* EKciudett paymenta from money received from the sale of debentures. 

t Total school district expenditures represent the srross payments of all school districta less 
annual debits and credits and leas government grants. Repayments of bank loans or notes also 
are deducted since the monies involvMl are already shown as payments for other purposes. The 
totals for to ld4t*42 also exclude repayment of debenture by secondary school districts. 

However, for all other districts and for all other years repayment of debentures and normal 
debt changes are includvd. 

t For all yeani» total expenditures include monies expended from denture receipts; debenture 
repayments in subsequent years represent duplication of these expenditures. For the most 
recent four years analysed, the expenditures from debenture receipts are also shown separately, 
thus indicating amountu wiicb may be duplicated by debenture repayments. 
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Figure 12. Comparison op Indexes op Per Capita Income and 
Per Capita Expenditures for £oucation> Saskatchewan, 
1926-27 TO 1953-54 
(1926-27=5:100) 




1926- 1931- 1936- 1941- 194*- 1931- 

19817 1932 1937 1942 1947 1932 

SouRCBt Crnaua cf Canada, and Cenaua */ the Prairi* Provinee$. SatiomU AceminU tneame and 
BrpnulUvre, Dominion Bnrenu of Statistlea; AnnuiU tttportt. Department of Bduefttiun; Md 
Public Aeeount$, Province of Saskatchewan. (See Appendix I for supportins dat«.) 

Table 18. Educational Expenditures per Student, 
Saskatchewan, 1926-27 to 1953-54 



Expenditures per Student 



Year 


Total ; 
Educational | 
Expenditures ! 


r 

Enrolment 


Amount 


Index 
(1946«'100) 




: $000*s j 


i 


S 




1926.27 


1 15.192 ! 


218.560 1 


70 


61 


1931-32 


14.333 


230.735 i 


62 


54 


1936-37 


9.662 ! 


216.941 I 


44 


39 


1941-42 


12.231 


198.738 ; 


61 


54 


1946-47 


19.597 i 


173.053 i 


113 


100 


1951-52 


31.169 j 


171.439 


182 


161 


1952-53 


i 35.620 ; 


165.447 j 


215 


190 


1953-54 


I 40.773 1 


171.402 


279 


247 



Sot'RrE: Annual Rrportt, Department of Education. 
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Provincial disbursements for edu- 
cation have increased as have gov- 
ernment expenditures for all services 
in the postwar \curs. As a propor- 
tion of total provincial expenditures, 
however, expenditures for education 
have declined sUi:htl> fri>m 1941 to 
1953. rahle 19 shows that educa- 
tion as a propi>rtic*n of total pro* 
vtnciut expenditures ix^-: from 14.5 
per cent in 1941-42 to a hiirh of 
17.5 per cent in 1949-50 and de- 
clined to 13.4 per cent in 1953-54. 
Thus» tnher services have claimed 
a prii^rity in the allocation of pro- 
\incial rcnources generally higher 
than education in the period 1950- 
1953. 

Ihe role of education in the 
Inidiict i>f lural UkuI government 
is presented in f igure 13. I-igure 
13 shows that tfie proportions of 
total expenditures of rural munici- 
palities devoted to education has 



RURAL 

risen less than the proportion dc* 
voted to public works. Thus, in 
^944 education represented 41.2 
per cent of total rural municipal 
expenditures and rose to 46.3 per 
cent in 1953. Public works, how- 
ever, increased from 20.7 per cent 
of toiul expenditures in 1944 to 
26.8 per cent in 1953. Despite 
rising educational costs* expendi- 
tures for public works have risen 
proportionately more in the buCget 
of rural local government than 
expenditures for education. The 
choice has thus been made to give 
a slightly higher priority to roads 
and public works in the allocation 
of iiKal resources than to education 
in the ten-vear period between 
1944 and 1953. 

Expenditures for Education 

Expenditures for education are 
composed of operating and non- 



I XHI I 19. Hiv'»VI\nM. NIHTl'RI S TOR ElH'CATION AS PROIHmTION 

iU InlM. PkoVISC IM. MXPl NtMn-RI S, SASKATrHI WAN, 

1941-42 lo 1953-54 



ri>t.il Provinwia! 
Net Disbursements* 



rvpcnwliturcs fi^r i.i!ucation 
Anuumt Per C ent nf Total 



1945-46 
I94M.50 

|v5?-5:^ 
1**5 V54 



SOnOs 

M.5I5 
61 

7S.ft?2 
92.013 
105.226 



SOOO'h 
4.4« 

I0.KI5 
10.973 
12.919 
14.082 



14.5 
16.2 
17.5 
140 
140 
13.4 
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• Nft »li~hii!Mm»n?»< »r<» ntmU* un ut cwrrrnt jfuvotrimmt cx^fmtlturttt. i»Juh i*at>ttal b<»rr«»wtnK8 
i-upittil t<'$iaym<-nt 'turinir xhv yi^ar. 
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Fici RE 14. Expenditures ov All School Districts, Saskatchewan, 

1945, 1949, AND 1953 



1945 



mo 



Actuol Expenditures 



10,000 iSTooo 

Thousanaao/" Doltora 



:5dooo 



Proportion Expended /^Various Purposes 



1945 
1949 
1953 



1 















1 


1 


1 







80 



Percent 



Operating Pai^menti 
Afon Operating Pat/menti 

C<ijoitai £xjoendtture from Operating 
/(eceipts 



»n mr.: AxuHitl H»i«trt», Department «»f K<lurati»tt. (S«f At>tH>n<iix I f«»r RU|>t>»rtina <iaU.> 

capital expenditures from debenture tures in 1945 to 15 per cent in 

receipts) increased by 70 per cent 1953 reflects the willingness of 

between 1945 and 1953. The in- ratepayers to assume immediate 

crease in expenditures for capital responsibility for capital improve- 

investment from operating receipts ments. Althoui^ operating expenses 

from 3 per cent of total expendi- have increased, non-operating ex- 
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penses including capital expendi* 
tures have increased relatively more* 
reflecting the hi^ capital cost of 
centralizing school facilities. 

Within the operating budget of 
the school system not all items have 
increased in cost equally. Table 20 
compares expenditures m 1946 for 
eac'^ item in the operating budget 
of all school districts with expendi- 
tures for these items in 19S3. As 
indicated above, total operating 
costs more than doubled in diis 
period, but certain expenditures^ 
for conveyance, auxiliary services* 
and capital expenditures from cur- 
rent revenue — increased even more. 
For example, capital expenditures 
from operating receipts in 1953 
were five times those of 1946. These 
increases in operating expenditures 



reflect the high capital costs of 
conveyance equipment and the im-- 
provement of school facilities asso* 
ciated with centralization. 

Although the trend in recent 
years has been towards using more 
operating receipts for capital in- 
vestment, it has not been possible 
to finance total capital requirements 
from current revenue. In fact* the 
proportion of capital expenditures 
financed from operating receipts has 
been declining since 1947, as is 
shown in Table 21. Between 194S 
and 19S3« a total of nearly $29 
million was spent on capital mvest- 
mentSt $23 million of which came 
from operating receipts. 

These trends in educational ex- 
penditures in the postwar years are 
closely associated with the regroup- 



Table 20. Comparison of the Components of Operating Expendi- 
tures IN All School Districts in Saskatchewan, 1946 and 1953* 



1946 Expenditures 1953 Expenditures 



Type of Expenditure 


Amount • 


Per Cent 
of Total 


1 

{ Amount 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Increase 

1953 
Over 1946 




$ 


t 


i $ 




'"o 


Administration 


553.276 


3.5 


! 992.559 


3.1 


79.4 


Instruction 


9J32.S40 


61.4 


17.878.373 


55.4 


83.7 


Plant operation 9 id 
maintenance 


3J/. )2 


20.0 


5.170.906 


16.0 


62.8 


Fees 


63.906 


.4 


81.458 


.3 


23.6 


Conveyance 


42U24 


2.6 


1,105.128 


3.4 


162.4 


Auxiliary ser\icest 


25L508 


1.6 


647.299 


2.0 


157.4 


Capital from operating 
receipts 


984.946 


6.2 


5.020.909 


15.6 


409.2 


Debt charges 


672.440 


4.3 


1.354.285 


4.2 


101.4 


Total 


I5.858.S32 


100.0 


32.250.917 


100.0 


103.4 



K«it ftrx: Annual HrporU^ Df^artmimt (»r tCdumtlim. 

• {;ov<»rnm<>nt aiit^l Brhaoh and fliBtricU in th<» Northern Area of Administration are excluded, 
t Auxiliary n^rvii^m include ftuch items as hot lunches, medical and health services^ music» dramat 
cotirerta and picnlca. 
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Table 21. Source of Funds for Capital Expenditures for All 
Schools, Saskatchewan, 1945-1953* 



Total 

Capital From 
Expenditures Operating Receipts 



From 
Sale of Debentures 



Yvar 


Amount 


Amount 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Amount 


Per Cent 
of Total 




S 


$ 


(■■' 

.0 


$ 


!■• 

.V 


l'>45 


565.848 


479.849^ 


84.8 


85,999 


15.2 


1946 


i 1.180.137 


985.947 


83.5 


194.190 


16.S 


1947 


: 1.921.467 


1.831.772 


95.3 


89,695 


4.7 


194K 


1 2.613.889 


2.146.471 


82.1 


467.418 


17.9 


1949 


3.285.349 


2.564.383 


78.1 


720.966 


21.9 


1950 


4.229.806 


3.378.070 


79.9 


851.736 


20.1 


1951 


: 3.743.520 


2.965.182 


79.2 


778.338 


20.8 


1952 


5.026.605 


3.786.179 


75.3 


1.240,426 


24.7 


1953 


! 6.090.424 


5.020.909 


82.4 


1.069.515 


17.6 


Total 1945-1953 


: 28.857.045 


23.158.762 


81.0 


5.498,283 


19.1 



Sivi rcr: Annual Heportn, Departrornt of Kdueaiion, 

♦ Ciivfrntrttit ttld«l schtH^U and dmtricts in the Northern Area ot Administration nave toe«n 
vxcmdcd from this calculation. 



ing of school facilities. The increas- 
ing proportion of total expenditures 
allocated to non^perating expenses^ 
the increasing proportion of operat- 
ing expenses attributed to items 
associated with centralization^ the 
increasing use of current revenue 
to finance capital investment arc 
financial reflections of the transition 
to centralized schools. Although 
substantial capital investment would 
have been required to restore school 
facilities neglected during the de- 
pression and World War II, the 
trend in the allocation of financial 
resources towards long-term capital 
investment must be attributed to the 
vast changes in process in the system 
of rural education. 



Revenues for Education 

All revenues for education are 
derived from taxation. Only about 
half of school revenue, however, 
is secured annually through direct 
local taxes. The rest comes from 
provincial and, in some small part, 
from federal grants as well as from 
loans or the sale of debentures* 
Formeriy, the greater part of edu- 
cational receipts were derived from 
local taxes and government grants, 
but in recent years loans have in« 
creased in importance in the financ- 
ing of education. Table 22 shows 
the sources of annual receipts for 
school districts organized under the 
School Act for selected years from 
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in the future. If, however* the 
major portion of increased loans 
is in short-term loans undertaken 
to finance school administration 
until taxes or grants are received, 
fluctuations in economic conditions 
may not a^ect school financmg 
adversely. Nevertheless, this type of 
borrowing could create financuig 
difficulties if, for any reason, tax 



arrears increased and repayment 
could not be made. 

Local Taxes 

Local taxes originally formed the 
cornerstone for the financing of the 
school districts, but with the passage 
of time local contributions have 
declhied in importance r?Jlative to 
provincial contributions. Rgure IS 



Figure 15. Operating Receipts from Taxes Relative to 
Government Grants to School Districts Under T»b School Act, 
Saskatchewan, 1921, 1941, and 1953 



Receipts 



19^1 
1941 



1953 



zaooo 

Jhoudonds Doitors 



3qpoo 



Proportion /ram foxes and Qrants 



m 



1941 

1953) 



40 60 
Pfi'^cenfc 



■HH Taxes CfifiSS /Vet Qovemment Qrants 

SoL-RiB: Annual Reports, DepftrtmeBt of EducaUon. (See Appendix I for snpportlns d«U.) 
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shows the trend in local taxes and 
provincial grants in selected years 
from 1921 to 1953. School taxes 
decreased in amount from 1921 
to 1941, and thereafter increased 
sh4.T)ly. 

In 1921, local taxes constituted 
88 per cent of total grants and 
taxes but, by 1953, the proportion 
had decreased to 75 per cent. 
Government grants were about 12 
per cent of total grants and taxes 
in 1921 but had increased to 25 
per cent in 1953. It should be noted 
that the proportion of receipts from 
local taxes would have declined 
even more had it not been for the 
increasing importance of loans and 
debentures that must be repaid from 
local taxes. The increasing propor* 
tion of receipts derived from loans 
and debentures has the effect of 
keeping taxes at a high level. With- 
out their effect on the tax levy, 
receipts from local taxes might not 
have shown a consistent increase 
since 1941. 

Grants for Education 

The Department of Education of 
the Provincial Gcvemment has pro- 
vided financial assistance to supple^ 
ment school taxes since the province 
was formed. Federal aid for edu- 
cation has been expressed through 
the Tax Rental Agreement with the 
Provincial Government and since 
1945 specifically for education 
through the Vocational Assistance 
Agree»^ent. Provincial grants have 
included: (I) operation grants, 
(2 ) conveyance grants, (3) building 
and equipment grants, (4) equati** 
zation grants, and (5) special 
grants. 

1 ) Operation grants include flat 
or basic grants paid to all schools, 
continuation and high school grants, 
vocational assistance grants, grants 
for helping teachers or special in* 



structors, grants for payment of 
non-resident fees, and assistance for 
high school or adult classes. 

Basic grants have been paid to 
school districts since they were first 
organized, although the basis fo; 
payment has been altered through 
the years. From 1920 to 1947, 
basic grants were paid to schools 
on a per room basis, Uie grant per 
room being in inverse ratio to the 
i^umber of rooms in the school. 
The flat grant was $1.50 per day 
paid to schools with one to five 
rooms. In 1947, the School Grants 
Act was amended to permit in- 
creased aid to larger schools. More 
recently, the Act was amended to 
provide a basic grant of $3.00 per 
day. 

School districts operating a con- 
tinuation or high school room re- 
ceive an additional grant over the 
basic grant. In 1955 these grants 
were $4.00 per day for each room 
operating. An additional grant of 
$1.75 per room per day is paid to 
those districts in which one or 
more rooms are devoted solely to 
vocational instruction, while lesser 
grants of $1.25 and $0.75 per 
room ^er day are paid for voca- 
tional instruction, depending upon 
the teaching time involved. Since 
1949, grants have been offered for 
hiring of helping or special teachers. 
Grants for adult education and 
night classes have been available 
since 1925. Since 1944, high schools 
have been paid $30 per year for 
each non-resident student. 

Operation grants (excluding those 
to Secondary and Vocational 
schools) have increased from $1.4 
million in 1935 to $3.2 million in 
1954. As a proportion of total 
grants, however, operation grants 
have decreased from 97 per cent 
to 38 per cent during the same 
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of the various types of grants is 
clearly shown. Although basic oper* 
ation grants increaseu in amount, 
they have decreased in relative 
importance from 95 per cent of 
total grants in the 1930s to 38 
per cent in 1953. The great in* 
crease in special building and 
equipment grants and in equaliza- 
tion grants in the last ten years 
accounts for the change in relative 
importance of these three types of 
grants. 

Loans and Debentures 

Figure 16A shows the fluctua* 
tions in loans and debentures from 
1921 to 1946 and the sharp in- 
creases in loans since that date. 
Debentures exceeded $1 million in 
1953 for the first time since 1921. 
Figure 16B shows the increasing 
importance of debentures relative 
to loans in recent years. The in* 
creasing use of borrowings in the 
financing of education is evidence 
of the need for substantial capital 
investment to finance modem edu-^ 
cation for a sparsely settled rural 
population. 



In summary^ total receipts for 
education in all school districts 
under the School Act have increased 
from a low of $8.9 million in 1936 
to a high of $43.6 million in 1953 
(Table 22). All components of 



receipts — taxes^ grants^ loans, and 
debentures — have shown net in- 
creases in dollars between 1921 
and 1953, although these com- 
ponents have varied in rate and 
amount of increase. 

Although all components of re* 
ceipts have increased in amount, the 
relative increases have not been 
consistent. As a proportion of total 
receipts, taxes have declined 16 per 
cent since 1921. Grants increased 
slightly as a proportion of total 
receipts until 1941 and thereafter 
have shown a net decline. Loans 
have gained in importance since 
1941, when they represented about 
6 per cent of total receipts, until 
1953, when they constituted 26 per 
cent of total receipts. Debentures 
have shown consistent increases in 
the last three years. 

Government grants and taxes^ 
then, constitute a declining propor- 
tion of total receipts, and loans and 
debentures constitute an increasing 
proportion. At the same time, grants 
for buildmg and equipment are 
increasing relative to total grants. 
These trends indicate that the 
transition in the organization of 
education is creating capital costs 
that cannot be met out of existing 
local taxes. 



IMPLICATIONS OF TRENDS 
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Broad economy and social trends 
have thus affected the provision of 
education. These trends have affect* 
ed every aspect of education — 
finance, student population, teacher 
.supply, needed facilities, and cur* 
riculum. To take account of these 
environmental changes, adjustments 
have been made in the organization 
and administration of education 



through larger area organization 
and centralization of school facill* 
ties. These changes have necessarily 
entailed adjustments in the fhiancing 
of education as well. 

In the rest of this report the 
undiJying questions at issue are: 
How adequate have these adjust* 
meats been? Does the present organ- 
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Figure 16B. Relationship of Loans and Debentures to Total 
Borrowings for School Districts Under The School Act, 
Saskatchewan^ 1921-1953 




Sot-Rcs: Antiual ttrporU. Department of Educfctton. <See Appendix I for supporttnff data.) 



ization of education provide the 
basis for improved rural education 
in the future? 

These questions underlie the fol- 
lowing examination of the process 
of regrouping oi school facilities, 
the functioning of lar^r units of 
administration, the fmancing of 



education, teacher supply, student 
retention, professional preparation, 
vocational education, and adult 
education. All these features of 
education are interwoven with the 
historical, environmental, and edu- 
cational trends described in this 
chapter. 
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Historical Trends 



The establishmcm of small quar* 
ter and half section farms under 
early settlement policies influenced 
the formation of small local school 
districts in the Northwest Terri- 
tories. In 1896 local school districts 
included a maximum area of 25 
square miles and a minimum of 12 
children. Administration of the 
school districts was conducted by 
local people with some regulation 
of standards by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

With a decreased density of farm 
population in some areas, provision 
was made in 1912 for large or 
consolidated school districts to pro- 
vide the necessary school population 
and to finance conveyance of stu* 
dents. By 1926, 40 consolidated 
districts had been formed. 

Education was financed by local 
taxes and government grants. Be- 
cause of varv ing assessments, gross 
inequalities in tax rates and revenues 
existed among school districts. Re*^ 
visions in the grant structure have 
accompanied changes in educational 
requirements and organization. 

The province suffered from a 
shortage of trained teachers until 
the depression. Facilities for training 
teachers were expanded, and teach- 
ers were imported from abroad. In 
the 1940\, the shortage of qualified 
teachers again became acute. 

Secondary education was pro- 
vided in high school districts in 
urban centers, and secondary classes 
were offered in rural elementary 
schools and in continuation or high 
.school rooms in towns, villages, and 
hamlets. High school classes at rural 
schools were generally only to 
Grade X, and senior high school 
grades were taken at central schools. 



Environmental Changes and 
Their Impact on Education 

The changing organization of 
agricultural production has affected 
rural education. Great variability 
in yields and prices of agricultural 
products coupled with advances in 
technology have led to three main 
changes in agriculture* — increased 
farm sizes, increased mechanization, 
and changes in farm capital. These 
changes have created the need for 
new levels of technical skills and 
skills in business management 
among the farm population. They 
have, as well, affected both farm 
income and rural population. 

Although average per farm in- 
come has increased since 1941, it 
has remained unstable, and a large 
proportion of farmers suffer from 
low incomes. The rise in the general 
level of farm income has created a 
demand for higher standards of 
education, but fluctuations in farm 
income and disparity in income 
among farmers have made financing 
of education difficult. 

Farm population declined as farm 
sizes increased and agriculture was 
mechanized. The decline in farm 
population represents both a rural* 
to-urban migration and an out*of- 
province migration. The migration 
of farm youth to urban centers has 
made up a significant portion of 
farm population loss. Movement of 
farm families to residences in town 
accounts for an additional portion. 

The decreased density of rural 
population has impelled the re* 
grouping of school facilities. Move* 
ment of farm youth to town is 
challenging the rural educational 
system to prepare youth to compete 
for urban occupations. 
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Student population is an aspect 
of total population. Total school 
enrolment (exclusive of government 
aided schools, the Northern Area 
of Administration, and the School 
for the Deaf) increased gradually 
from the time of settlement to a 
high of 230 J35 in 193 U32. Enrol- 
ments declined to 165,447 in 1952* 
53 but increased in 1953-^54 and 
will probably continue to increase 
because of the large number of 
children of pre-school age. Rural 
enrolments have declined, white 
urban enrolments have increased. 

The growing interrelationship be- 
tween rural and urban populations 
and cultures has strengthened the 
demand for improved standards of 
education, has increased high school 
enrolments, and has increased the 
need for adult education programs. 

Educational Adjustments 

Curriculum. Generally rising 
farm incomes and increased inter- 
dependence of rural and urban 
people have fostered a demand for 
higher standards of education — for 
improved facilities^ qualified teach- 
ers, and an enriched curriculum. 
The problem of retention of stu- 
dents has required scrutiny of the 
curriculum and adaptations to make 
schooling meaningful to rural youth. 
Vocational education has be^ in- 
cluded in the curriculum in some 
schools to help ec^uip rural youth 
for modem rarmmg and urban 
occupations. Pressures have been 
increased for educational authorities 
to prepare farm people for a wise 
use of leisure time and for com- 
munity leadership. 

Facilities. The steady decline in 
the number of one-room rural 
schools indicates that students are 
being accommodated in multiple- 
room schools with improved facili- 
ties. High schod students, previous* 
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rooms with a mature of elementary 
and secondaiy students^ are now 
more generally accommodated in 
hi '"' school rooms. Much of the 
im: rovement in facilities is the result 
of the financial and administrative 
resources of lari^r school units. 
Not onlv is further improvement 
in school facUities qeeded, however^ 
but conveyance of students to 
centralized schools requires satis-* 
factory rural roads. 

Pwsannel The percentage of un- 
qualified teachers has been declining 
since 1949, but in 1954, 8J per 
cent of the teaching force was not 
qualified. The shortage of qualified 
teachers affects retention of stu- 
dents and standards of education* 
As a result of the shortage of 
teachers, den" nd has increased for 
the services of the Government 
Correspondence School. The num- 
ber of elementary students eiurolled 
in correspondence courses without 
a teacher has declined. But the 
number of elementary students en- 
rolled in correspondence courses 
with local supervision increased 
sharply during the period from 1948 
to 1953, when the number of study 
supervisors increased. As trained 
teachers have replaced study super- 
visors, the number of students in 
correspondence courses has de- 
clined. The mcrease in enrolment 
of high school students in corres* 
pondence courses reflects the in- 
creased retention beyond Grade IXt 
the shortage of rural high school 
teachers, and the closing of rural 
schools. In 1954, 20 per cent of 
all high school students were using 
correspondence courses. 

ChrganizatiMt. The process of 
closing rural schods and conveying 
students to central schools from 
larger attendance areas has been the 
dominant trend in the organization 
of rural education. Sparsity of 



ly accommodated in continuation population has contributed to the 
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closing of schools in 31 per cent 
of the rural districts. Approximately 
85 per cent of the districts with 
closed schools are conveying stu- 
dents to central schools. The 
process of regrouping educational 
facilities has been more advanced 
in the prairie than in the park 
region. In 1954, there were 259 
larger attendance areas with 434 
bus routes for the conveyance of 
8 J 13 students. Enrolments in 
central schools are increasing. High 
school education is being centralized 
in more high school rooms provided 
by fewer school districts. 

Larger school units were estab- 
lished to provide adequate admin- 
istrative and taxing units. The larger 
units were not designed to alter 
attendance areas, but as changes 
became necessary the units, with 
their broader jurisdiction and ad- 
ministrative powers, were able to 
facilitate the transition to larger 
attendance areas. In recognition of 
the interdependence of rural and 
urban life, larg'.T units include all 
village school districts and a ma- 
jority of towns. 

Financing. Education as a public 
expenditure in the province has 
nearly tripled in the year? from 
1921 to 1954, and the per capita 
and per student costs of education 
have risen as well. Total expendi- 
tures for education, however, have 
remained a relatively stable pro- 
portion of personal income. In the 
total provincial budget, expenditures 
for education have increased as have 
all expenditures for government ser- 
vices, hut since 1950 expenditures 
for education as a proportion of 
total expenditures have declined 
slightly. Similarly, a slightly lower 
priority has been assigned to edu- 
cation than to other services in the 
allocution of local resources. 



expenditures are being allocated to 
non-operating or capital expendi- 
tures. Within the operating budget 
of the school system, expenditures 
for conveyance, auxiliary services, 
and capital costs from current 
revenues have increased more than 
other operating expenditures. These 
trends reflect the high capital costs 
associated wi th centralization of 
school facilities. 

Revenues for education are de- 
rived from local taxes, grams, and 
Lans and debentures. Although 
each of these components has in- 
creased in amount over the years, 
local taxes and grants have declined 
in importance and increasing use 
is being made of loans and de- 
bentures. This trend, coupled with 
changes in the grant structure 
whereby basic operation grants are 
declining in importance and special 
building and equipment grants and 
equalization grants an* increasing 
as proportions of total grants, re- 
veals the means adopted to finance 
the capital costs of a system of 
rural education in transition to 
centralized school facilities. 

Implications of Trends 

To take account of the economic 
and social trends that have affected 
education, adjustments have been 
made in the organization and ad- 
ministration of education. Larger 
areas of organization and central- 
ization have required adjustments 
in the financing of education as 
well. The rest of this report is 
addressed to whether these adjust- 
ments are adequate to provide a 
basis for satisfactory education in 
the future. In the examination of 
various aspects of rural education 
in succeeding chapters, their inter- 
relationship with the historical, en- 
vironmental, and educational trends 
should be borne in mind. 



Within total expenditures for 
education, increasing proportions of 
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CHAPTER IV 



The economic and social changes 
in the rural environment described 
in Chapter III directly affected the 
organization of rural education in 
small school districts formed on a 
neighbourhood basis. In fact, they 
have resulted in a drastic regrouping 
of school facilities — the most sig- 
nificant single development in the 
provision of education in rural 
areas. As original patterns of settle- 
ment were modified, loss of popu- 
lation in a school district led to the 
closing of its school. Provincial 
regulations provided that when 
school enrolment dropped below 
six pupils, the school ceased to 
earn the full provincial grant. 
Further decreases in enrolment 
meant further loss of grants, and 
this together with other local factors 
meant that many schools could not 
be kept open. The shortage of teach- 
ers during World War II and the 
post*war years aggravated the diffi- 
culties of operating numerous rural 
school districts, and those districts 
unable to secure a teacher were 
forced either to operate with study 
supervisors or close. With increasing 
mechanization of iu^riculture, farm 
size increases, declming rural and 
farm populations, wide use of the 
automobile, and increasing inter- 
change between rural and urban 
people, the small school district 
faced grovving difficulties in pro- 
viding the facilities needed for 
schooling. 



School administrations have at- 
tempted to facilitate school at- 
tendance of pupils remote from 
operating schools by providing 
transportation. Larger attendance 
areas have been developed, each 
of which contains a central operat- 
ing school pre/iding facilities for 
students from neighbouring non- 
operating school districts. Parents 
at first were naturally hesitant to 
subject their children to the un- 
knowns of school bus transporta- 
tion. Many preferred to move their 
homes to urban centers.^ 

Experience has shown, however, 
that ratepayer antagonism to trans- 
portation of students decreases after 
school buses have been in operation 
for some time. Community hearings 
held by the Commission revealed 
that once a school bus system is 
established its services are requested 
by ratepayers in school districts not 
included m the bus route. 

Although the regrouping of school 
facilities was originally an adjust- 
ment to sparse settlement in rural 
areas, once under way the move- 
ment shaped the content and quality 
of education as well. Through 
centralization of school facilities, 
students from rural areas can enjoy 
the benefits of a well-equipped 
school building, graded classes and 
a full curriculum for each class, 
specialized teachers, and associa- 
tion with several teachers and with 
children of their own age. Former- 
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1>\ these features ot* schooling were 
limited to urban education, but 
regrouping of school facilities has 
begun to bring these benefits to 
rural children as well. 

Although centralization offers 
these benefits, it raises new prob- 
lems of its own. In many instances, 
for example, the increased distances 
from home to school combined with 
inflexible conveyance schedules pre- 
vent children and their parents from 
participating in extra - curricular 
activities. In addition, conveyance 
of both high school and elementary 
pupils on the same bus often results 
in inconveniences and delays for 
one or both groups. 

On balance, however, many tuvik) 
parents and nearly all educators 
have come to the conclusion that 
centralization is the only method 
by which the quality of rural edu- 
cation can be raised. One consultant 
to the Commission, in urging en- 
ergetic centralization of school 
facilities wherever possible, stated 
sharply: 

I think we should cease eulogizing 
the little red school for the sake of 
pleasing rural people and say what 



every educator knows to be true, that 
the one^room rural school is an inade- 
quale survival of pioneer conditions 
and can no longer serve the purposes 
of modern education. It was created 
chiefly to impart literacy, but literacy 
has long been outmoded as the only, 
or even the most important, objective 
of education. 

This chapter first reviews the 
extent of regrouping of school facili- 
ties that exists in the province at 
present and analyses in detail one 
larger school unit in which consider- 
able centralization of school facili- 
ties and development of school bus 
routes have occurred. The following 
factors associated with regrouping 
of school facilities are discussed: 
( 1 ) density of population, ( 2 ) 
supply of qualified teachers, (3) 
facilities for education and trans- 
portation of students, (4) financing 
of education, (5) establishment of 
larger school units, (6) ratepayer 
attitudes, and (7) improved stan- 
dards of education. In the light 
of these factors, the future develop- 
ment of centralization of school 
facilities in the province is con- 
sidered. 



Description of Present Regrouping of 
Educational Facilities 



Regrouping of educational facili- 
ties involves the development of 
larger attendance areas, each of 
which contains a central operating 
school providing facilities for stu- 
dents from neighbouring non-oper- 
ating school districts. The transpor- 
tation of students to centralized 
schools is essential in any regrouping 
of school facilities. School adminis- 
trations, particularly larger unit 
boards, have attempted to facilitate 
school attendance of those remote 
from operating schools by providing 
transportation, but methods of pro- 



viding transportation vary with local 
circumstances. In the majority of 
areas, the unit owns some convey- 
ance equipment and hires operators. 
In some areas, a resident of a local 
school district may convey students 
by private automobile or truck on 
a contract basis with the larger 
school unit. Local circumstances 
determine which students are con- 
veyed. For example, a district 15 
miles from a central school may 
be closed and require conveyance 
of its students. To make conveyance 
more economical, an a Ijoining dis- 
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trict may also be closed and its 
students transported by the same 
bus. The students involved in the 
two districts may be both elementary 
and high school students. If the bus 
is not fully loaded, high school 
students from districts along the 
route may also be transported. 



Figure 17 shows the extent of 
regrouping of school facilities that 
had occurred in the province as a 
whole by June, 1953, The 259 
larger attendance areas established 
served 817 school districts and 
included 434 bus routes conveving 
8,713 students.^ In addition to these 



Figure 17. Larger Attendance Areas Within Larger School 
Units and Unorganized Superintendencies, Saskatchewan, 1953"^ 

^ Urban Center 9^ Lar^«r 

Attendonce Areo 
A Riirol Center Qf' Larger 

Attendance Area 
B Consolidoted Schools 

Unorgoni2.ecl Areas 




Sm iuK: Inff>rmtttion suppliid by Department of Education, 1964. 

* Sixty 8U peri n tendencies cover the settled portion of the proi/ince, flfty-six of which are 
oncanized as larger school units. 



" By June, 1955, there were 328 larger attendance areas in which 12,700 students 
were conveyed. 
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districts* 320 other districts not in 
larger attendance areas were also 
closed by June, 1953, and students 
were privately conveyed from the^e 
districts. Thus, by June, 1953, 1,137 
school districts or 25 per cent of 
the organized school districts in the 
province were closed and conveying 
students. The pupils from these 
districts were being conveyed to 
multiple-room schools, in hamlets, 
villages, towns, and central rural 
locations. 

Regrouping of school facilities 
has been more extensive in the 
prairie region of the province with 
its large straight grain farms than 
in the park region, where setdement 
is more dense on smaller diversified 
farms. In the prairie region 53.6 per 
cent of rural schools had been 
closed by 1954, and in the park 
region only 14.1 per cent had been 
closed (Table 24). 

Despite extensive regrouping of 
facilities, however, there will al« 
ways be some school districts that 
cannot be readily integrated into 
larger attendance areas. Topogra- 
phy, isolated settlement, and road 



conditions may make conveyance 
of students from some districts 
impractical. 

The majority of central schools 
are located in small community 
centers or local *'towns" to which 
rural people go for some com- 
mercial and social services. The 
community being established by 
rural people for trade and other 
services has been respected in the 
establishment of many larger at- 
tendance areas. In about a dozen 
instances, patterns of community 
association are followed to the 
extent that students are conveyed 
from one unit to a school nearby 
in a neighbouring unit. In these 
Cases the two units assume the costs 
in proportion to the number of 
students from each unit. But the 
location of some other centralized 
schools is at variance with com- 
munity patterns being developed by 
rural people. Students may be con- 
veyed considerable distances to 
schools within their own unit when 
co-operation with a neighbouring 
unit might make available a nearer 
school in a center which the people 
patronize for other services. 



Table 24. Proportion of Rural Schools in Larger Unifs Closed 
AND Conveying Students, by Prairie and Park Regions and Province, 

Saskatchewan, 1954 



Region 



Prairie* 

Parkt 

Province 



Number 
of 
Rural 
Schools 



2.391 
1.587 
3.V78 



Schools 
Closed 



Schools 
Conveying 
Students 



Schools 
Inacliv(* 



Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


Per • 
Cent ■■ 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


1.281 
223 


53.6 
14.1 


: 1.147 

1 205 


48.0 
12.9 


134 
18 


5.6 
1.2 


1.504 


37.8 


i 1.352 


34.0 j 


1S2 


3.8 



Sol'Ki'e: Annual Krport. Dppartmpnt uf Kiluratjim, l')l>.').l>4. 

• Inrliiilen t'liits 1. 2. 3. 4, r>. 6. 7. K 11. 12. l.'i. in. IT. 22. 23. 24. 29. »0. 31. 
32. 3.'<. 34. 41. 42. 43. 44. RO. RO. 

* Inrhiilcs I'niU 10. }H. 26. 28. 35, .3C. 37. 3M. 4.'i. 4C. 47. 4K. 52. 54. 65, fifi, 57, 
61. 63. 64. C6, 66. 
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Figure 18 gives a picture of the 
regrouping of school facilities that 
has occurred in the Assiniboia 
larger school unit. In the 
unit had 63 operating school dis- 
tricts and 51 closed districts. Stu- 
dents were conveyed from all the 
closed school districts to central 
schools. Eleven larger attendance 
areas serving 37 districts had been 
established in which 1 1 bus routes 



0 

FiGi^Hi: 18. 



carried 290 students. The remaining 
14 closed districts had 45 students 
who were privately conveyed to the 
nearest operating school. Fifteen 
other students were enrolled in 
parochial or high schools outside 
the unit. 

In 1953, each closed district had 
an average of 7 students, while the 
average enrolment at the operating 



Attendance Areas in Assiniboia Larger School Unit, 
Saskatchewan, 1953 



^■■w School Unit Boundory 


c::f 


-^School Bus Route 


— ~ R AA. Boundary 




Opon School 


Tbwnship Bounda^ V 




Ctoo^^d 5chool 


^-•"^ Mighwoy 




Mo. Pupils privately 






conveyed School | 



O'^^jl I ' - 1 - > t-T^- I 




SotRrK: Recurcln of thn i)i*partment of Kducation. 
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schools was 12. Table 25 shows 
the number of students conveyed to 
each of the 9 central schools in 
the unit, the number of districts 
from which they are conveyed to 
each school, the mileage covered, 
the breakdown of elementary and 
secondary students for each central 
school, and the total enrolment per 
school. Despite the substantial mile- 
age of the bus routes, total enrol- 
ment in several of the schools is 
not high, indicating that the central 
schools are located in areas of 
relatively sparse population con- 
taining relatively small centers. 

An analysis of high school enrol- 
ments in the Assiniboia unit indi- 
cates that the regrouping of school 
facilities that has occurred has 
failed to raise enrolments in each 
grade above a minimum level 
(Table 26). Many of the high 
school grades have only one or two 
pupils, an attendance only slightly 



greater than in the one-room rural 
school. This situation may reflect 
the low level of retention of high 
school students, a factor which 
must be considered in defining the 
attendance areas. Nevertheless, al- 
though the per grade enrolment is 
lower than it might be, the high 
school enrolment as a whole is 
somewhat improved, thus providing 
students with the opportunity to 
associate with others of similar age. 

In regrouping school facilities 
and establishing bus routes, an 
important consideration, particularly 
for the younger children, is the 
amount of travelling necessary. The 
average mileage of the 9 bus routes 
in the Assiniboia unit that reported 
in 1953-54 was 31 miles, which 
represents approximately 45 minutes 
of travelling time. Although school 
enrolments could be somewhat in- 
creased if all rural students were 
conveyed to the nearest hamlet or 



Table 25. Conveyance of Students to Nine Centralized Schools 
IN the Assiniboia Larger School Unit, Saskatchewan, 1953 



Centralized 



Number 

of 
Districts 



Mileuge 
Covered 



High 
School 
Students 



Elemen- 
tary 
Students 



Total 
Students 



Total 
Enrol- 



School 


Conveyed 


; (Total) 


Conveyed 


Conveyed 


Conveyed ! 


ment 


Mossbank 


7 


I 58(2)* 1 


17 ! 


33 


50 


165 


Limerick 


3 


^ 28 


4 


12 


16 


117 


Crane Valley 


8 


71(2)* : 


li 


SI 


64 


73 


Spring Valley 


3 


i " \ 


7 


35 


42 ! 

i 


106 


Rcadlyn 


2 


! 30 ' 

1 : 


5 ; 


14 


19 


4() 


Viceroy 


4 


1 26 ' 

i 


5 


10 


15 ; 


67 


Vcrwood 


2 


35 j 


7 


12 


19 


38 


Mazenod 


2 


. -t ! 








73 


Vantage 


4 


I -t 1 

i 1 


1 





18 1 


50 


StK-RCK: K««cor(t8 of the Department of Edu^^ation. 








• Numbprs in brAcketn 


roprenent 


number of bus routes. 








* InUividual reports on 


bus loutes 


not available 


for Mazenod 


and Vantage. 
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Table 26. High School Enrolment at Centralized Schools w 
AssiNiBOiA Larger School Unit by Grades, 1953-54 



Grade 



Centralized School 


IX i 


X ! 


XI i 


XII i 


Total 
Enrolment 1 


Number 
Conveyed 


Limerick j 


9 


11 


j 

! 


7 


39 


A 


Palmer 


1 


5 






6 




Viceroy 


6 


3 


3 


3 


IS 


5 


Horizon 


3 


1 






4 




Veruood 


4 


3 


I 


2 


10 


7 


Artesian (Spring Valley) 


4 


9 


5 


1 


19 


7 


Rcadlyn 


4 


4 


3 


2 


13 


5 


Mazenod 


4 


4 


3 


1 


12 




Mo^^sbank 


21 


IS 


9 


8 


53 


17 


Crane Valley 


5 


3 


4 


4 


16 


13 



Source: Records of the Department of Education. 



village with an operating school, used for elementary and secondary 

.he ,.r grade enK,.,nen.s would no. ^jS^^'^Jr^nty'SltS: 

be increased appreciably. As long 4,^5 governed by the desirable 

as a single conveyance system is travel time for the younger pupils. 

Factors Associated With Centralization 



Numerous factors have been 
associated with the regrouping of 
school facilities. Some, such as low 
deasity of population and shortage 
of teachers, have been causes of 
centralization. The formation of 
larger school units has been a con- 
temporary development that influ- 
enced regrouping. Still others, such 
as financing, transportation, and 
standards 01 education, have been 
problems of rural education with 
a bearing on centralization. 

Population Density 

The decline in farm population 
in the province as a whole is 
generally related to the decline in 



operating school districts. Between 
1941 and 1951, farm population 
declined 22 per cent, and operating 
school districts declined 19 per 
cent. Although a general relation- 
ship obtains for the province as a 
whole, lack of correlation between 
population decline in specific school 
units and number of schools closed 
in those units indicates that the 
process of centralization is not 
directed by population shifts alone. 

Since the decline in population 
is closely related to the pattern of 
farmings differences exist in the 
decline in number of operating 
school districts in the prairie and 
park regions. Table 24 demon* 
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strated that the majority of schools 
that have been closed and froin 
which students are being conveyed 
to central schools are located in 
the prairie region, where large 
straight grain farming has made 
settlement more sparse than in the 
park region. 

The feature of population that 
most directly affects regrouping of 
school facilities is density of popu- 
lation in each school district* For 
example, one school district within 
a school unit may be so sparsely 
populated that a 50 per cent de« 
cline in population may necessitate 
the closing of an operating school. 
Another school district in the same 
unit may lose SO per cent of its 
population but still have ample 
population to support an operating 
school. Population declines affect 
school units as well with varying 
impact. 

In order to determine the effect 
of density of population on re- 
grouping of school facilities, two 
units were analysed. The exact 
school locations and township popu- 
lations were identified in the 
Gravelbourg unit with 112 rural 
districts, 52 of which were closed 
in 1951, and in the Melville unit 
with no schools closed in 195L 
Between 1941 and 1951, popula- 
tion declined 32.5 per cent in the 
Gravelbourg unit and 21.8 per cent 
in the Melville unit. 

Of 77 townships in the Gravel- 
bourg unit, there were 26 in which 
no schools operated. The average 
population of these townships was 
76, a population density of 2.1 
persons pier square mile. Those 
townships in which one school 
operated had an average population 
of 106, or 3 persons per square mile, 
while those with two schools oper- 



ating had average population^ of 
135, or 3.8 persons per square 
mile.^ The Melville school unit in 
which no schools were closed had 
an average township population of 
212, a population density of 5.8 
persons per square mile. Clearly, 
then, the closing of rural schools 
in the Gravelbourg unit was related 
to the low density of its rural 
population. 

A comparison of the Gravelbourg 
and Melville units with other units 
in which the extent of centralization 
was similar substantiates the con- 
clusion that centralization is related 
to population density (Table 27). 
Sixteen units with fewer than 10 
per cent of their school districts 
closed were compared with the 
Melville unit, and 10 units with 
more than 40 per cent of their 
districts closed ^were compared with 
the Gravelbourg unit. Table 27 
shows similarity in population den- 
sity and number of schools closed 
for each of these two comparisons. 

A basic determining factor in the 
decision to close schools is there- 
fore the density of population in 
the area. In 1953, approximately 
500 rural schools with fewer than 
10 pupils each were still in oper- 
ation. Many of these schools, faced 
with low density of population, are 
on the verge of closing and con- 
veying their students to centralized 
schools. To the extent that further 
declines in rural populatic^n, lower 
density of rural population, and 
movement of farm people to urban 
areas can be anticipated, increased 
number? of rural schools will be 
closed in the future. Population 
decline will have its most significant 
impact on centralization in those 
areas where farm size adjustments 
affect density of population criti- 
cally. 



Since school districts cut across township boundaries, township populations cannot 
be compared accurately with populations in school districts. 
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Table 27. Relationship of Degree of Cen fRALiZAxipN to 
Population Density, Saskatchewan, 1951* 



Item 



16 Larger School i 
Un*ts with Less 

than 10 Per Cent \ Melville 

of Schools Closed i Unit 



10 Larger School 
Units with Over 
40 Percent of 
Schools Closed 



Gravel- 
Unit 



Average 
population 
per districi+ 

Population 
per square 
mile 



113 



6.3 



114 



5.8 



57 



3.2 



61 



2.5 



SiiKif-:: f'lttHitft of CcMiut/tr, Dominion ttureau of Statiiitics. and Annnai Ht'ltortt Department of 
Kiliiraiinn. I'J.M-rJ. 

* As nua.Miml by tho |)cmntu»ro of schools rloHc«l in selectetl larger schuul unitH. 
^ .Vmauiiiiuk j4i'h<H»l ciUtrii'tit contuiniUK 1^ sectiunit. 



Supply of Qualified Teachers 

The shortage of qualified teachers 
in rural schools io the postwar 
years provided an impetus to 
centralization. Faced with no teach- 
er at all in many rural schools or 
at best with a succession of in- 
experienced teachers who remained 
but a short time, parents and school 
boards turned to new organizational 
forms foi rural education. 

In the school year 1954-55, 546 
teachers employed in Saskatchewan 
schools had less than minimum 
qualifications. Of these, 481 (88.1 
per cent) were serving in schools 
outside town and cfty districts. 
When it is considered that, in 
addition, practically all study super- 
visors are employed in rural schools 
and that the majority of students 
attend rural and village schools, it 
is evident that the shortage of 
qualified teachers has a much great- 
er impact on rural education than 
on urban (Table 28). 

The critical shortage of qualified 
teachers is illustrated in its more 



extreme aspects by the number of 
study supervisors employed. The 
number of study supervisors rose 
from 40 in 1946-47 to a high of 
609 in 1952-53 and declined to 
524 by 1953-54.* In the larger 
units, study supervisors constituted 
approximately 10 per cent of the 
total teaching staff over the four* 
year period 1949-50 to 1952-53 
(Table 29). During the same years, 
the percentage of closed rural 
schools in larger units increased 
from 23 per cent to 31 per cent 
(Table 30). Thus, despite the in- 
creasing number of closed rural 
schools, the need for study super- 
visors has not yet been eliminated. 

Centralization as a measure to 
increase the supply of teachers is 
discussed in Chapter VII. Here it 
may merely be noted that, with 
present standards of education, on 
the average one teacher can be 
saved for every two rural schools 
closed. As standards of education 
improve, more qualified teachers, 
particularly specialized teachers, 
may be required in central schools. 



nhc number of study supervisors further declined to 133 by the fall term of 1955. 
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Table 28. Number of Teachers With Varying Levels of Certifi 
cation and distribution by towns, cities, and larger units, 

Saskatchewan, 1954-55 





Cities 




Larger Units* 


Towns 1 




Ccrtitlcution 


Number \ 


Per 
Cent : 


Number 


; Per : 
Cent i 


1 

Number ] 


Per 1 
Cent ! 


Total 


Conditional und 
Temporary 


13 : 


( 

5.0 ' 


227 


j I 
• 88.3 : 


1 

17 


i 

6.6 ■. 


257 


Permanent Second 


19 


6.6 


254 


. 87.9 


16 i 

! 


5.5 


289 


Interim Standard 
und Interint First 


162 : 


8.6 


1.574 


84.0 


1 

138 ; 


7.4 1 


1.874 


Permanent First 


424 


18.8 ' 

1 


1.627 


72.0 


209 1 


9.2 : 


2.260 


Permanent Superior 


265 


24.0 


725 


66.0 


no : 

1 


1 

10.0 ; 


1.100 


Professional 


265 '. 


38.5 


328 


47.7 


95 i 


13.8 1 


688 


Advanced 


IIS 


47.3 


105 


43.2 


23 i 


9.5 ; 


243 


Permanent Teehnicul 
and Vocational 


39 : 


75.0 ■ 


10 


19.2 


3 : 


5.8 : 


52 



SttiKrK: SaHkutchfU'un Teachers Feileratiun. 

f InchttleH fuur tiuperin tendencies nut oriranizcci as larffer unitu. 



Tabli: 29. Study Supervisors as Pfrcentage of Larger School 
Unit Teachers, Saskatchewan, 1949-50 to J952-53 



Study Supervisors 

Larger School Total Teaching Per Cent 

Year Units Reporting Staflf Number of Total 



1949-50 


35 


2.958 


338 


11.4 


1950-51 


41 


3.716 


375 


10.1 


1951-52 


52 


4.784 


520 


10.9 


1952-53 


53 


4.772 


442 


9.3 



Stit'Hi'K: QutfHtiimt. .ire returned by larKer schutd unit hup •rintendenU). 1053. 
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Table 30. Rural Schools Closed in Larger School Units, 
Saskatchewan, 1949-50 to 1952-53* 



Rural Schools Closed 



Year 


Larger School 
Units 


Total Rural 
Schools 


Number 


Per Cent 
of Total 


1949-50 


48 


3.786 


883 


23.3 


19S0-SI 


48 


3.788 


930 


24.5 


1951-52 


! 


3.867 


1.056 


27.3 


1952-53 


! 


4.238 


1.307 


30.8 



Sih:iu'Is: Annual HvportB, Department of Education. 
* This atMumeA that all non-operating districUs are rural. 



Not only can a centralized school 
system operate with fewer teachers 
than the rural school districts serv* 
ing the same student population, 
but conditions in central schools 
tend to attract and retain qualified 
teachers. Working conditions are 
generally more satisfactory, since 
qualified teachers can be fully 
utilized in graded classes and teach- 
ers have the opportunity for profes- 
sional interchange with colleagues. 
Living conditions are generally more 
satisfactory than in isolated rural 
school districts. 

Facilities and 

Transportation of Students 

Facilities required for education 
include school buildings and equip- 
ment, conveyance equipment, and 
serviceable roads. It is difficult to 
determine the extent to which the 
desire for modem school buildings 
with central heating, good sanita- 
tion, gymnasiums* and so forth has 
led to centralization. Certainly, the 
lack of high school facilities in 
many rural areas has resulted in 
centralized high schools. In a few 
northern units, school boards have 



built or improved centralized schools 
and instituted conveyance systems to 
replace antiquated one-room rural 
schools. But in many school districts 
in the prairie region where the 
original schools had been replaced 
by more recent one-room buildings, 
the inadequacy of these newer 
structures alone has not been suf- 
ficient to compel regrouping of 
school facilities. 

A problem in the regrouping of 
school facilities has been the neces- 
sity of providing transportation for 
students to centralized schools. The 
initial investment in buses and 
bombardiers, the maintenance costs 
of the equipment, and the organiza- 
tion required for operation of 
school bus routes have been ob- 
stacles to centralization. Despite 
the problem in organizing a con- 
veyance system, more than 7,000 
miles of school bus routes were 
covered twice daily in 1953. 

This extensive mileage of school 
bus routes makes the quality of 
rural roads of prime importance 
to the regrouping of school facili- 
ties.^ Not only are serviceable 



9 See the Commission's report on Rural Roads and Local Government for discussion 
of the problem of rural roads in relation to education. 
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nuirkei roads essential, b?jt feeder 
ri>ads and roads leading from ;'arm 
ivsiiiu'nccs to freder roads niust be 
p;iss.il>h . Satisfactory coio'eyancc 
rcctiiiios that the students be picked 
U(i at the fami residence or as 
cii>sc to it as possible. 

All-weather rural roaOs suitable 
for year-round transportation by 
v.chool bus would be ideal. Since 
imui^ of all-weather standard are 
no\ iiiiancially possible at piesent in 
hu i:c >octions of the province, bom- 
l\ir».!icrs are used for winter Irans- 
Pi>rt;iiion. Although bombardiers 
MKvi the need for winter travel, 
tlK\ i\r: a dual investment in 
ir; iispi>rlalion equipment for school 
un.iN. In 1955. 199 bombardiers 
were in use in larger school units, 
i»t which 187 were owned by the 
units. Since the initial capital in- 
\c>iincnt. maintenance costs, and 
(.icprcciation on bombardiers must 
I'^c home for only three or four 
nionihs* use per year, it is clear 
th;i' bombardiers are a compcnsa- 
licn ti>r poor roads that school units 
can ill afford. 

Financing of Education 

1 he problem of financing educa- 
tion is associated with centralization 
of school facilities. The establish- 
ment of a centralized school system 
represents substantial initial inv»:st- 
nient in an adequate central school 
plant and assumption of high fixed 
costs for vehicles, their operation 
and maintenance/* These are costs 
beyond the traditional costs of 
education — teachers' salaries and 
expenditures for maintenance and 
operation of the school. In ad- 
dition to direct education costs. 



costs of road improvement and 
maintenance must also be borne 
by the rural ratepayer. If convey- 
ance is not used, the cost of pro- 
viding and maintaining dormitories 
must be met, or individual families 
must pj'y for board and lodging 
at the cei'itral location. 

Aguinst these costs, however, 
must be wei^'hcd the costs of retain- 
ing the one-room rural sci nol, often 
wiih a minimum oi students, in an 
effort to ascertain the relative in- 
crease in school costs in larger 
school units with considerable cen- 
tralization and units with little or 
no centralization, an analysis of 
expenditures in two groups of units 
between 1946 and 1951 was under- 
taken/ One group consisted of 10 
units in wlAch 13 per cent of the 
schools were closed during this 
period and the students conveyed; 
the expenditures in this group of 
units increased 56 per cent in the 
period studied. Costs of instruction, 
administration, and plant operation 
and maintenance in this group 
increased relatively less than total 
costs. The other group consisted 
of 13 units in which little or no 
centralization occurred; total ex- 
penditures for this group in the 
same period increased 76 per cent. 
Costs per student were considerably 
higher in the centralized areas than 
in the areas with little centralization, 
but the centralized areas had a 
smaller increase m total costs than 
the areas with little centralization. 

In Chapter VI, the costs of 
centralization are discussed. Assum- 
ing tiie present pattern of income 
and expenditure, operating income 



• Larger Unit Boards, according to a 1955 survey conducted by Ihc Saskatchewan 
Schwl Trustees* Association, estimate that building expenditures associated with 
centralization will be $3.7 million between 1955 and 1960, and that capital expendi- 
tures for transportation will be $1.5 million. 

• For a full discussion of this analysis see Chapter VI. 
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and cxpcnditurcs are compared for 
a hxpothctical school unit in three 
types of circumstances: (Da unit 
in which no schools arc closed, 
(2) a unit in which 30 schools are 
closed and the students conveyed 
but no additional facilities are re- 
quired at the central location, and 
(}) a unit in which 30 schools 
are closed and students conveyed 
and in which 15 additional rooms 
arc rcijuircd at the central liKation.^ 
The comparison shows that econo- 
nnes can be effected by reyroupinj: 
lacilitics. riie amount of saving is 
dckrmincd b\ the relation between 
the number of schools closed and 
the capital expenditures required to 
accoinmoiiatc the students at the 
central location. If a 2:1 ratio can 
be maintained between number of 
schools closed and number of 
extra rooms required at the central 
location, economics can be realized. 
Econi>mies will increase as more 
schools are closed relative to new 
faiilities required. 

The evidence examined indicates 
that (!cntralization offers net fi- 
nancial benefits. When it is con- 
sidered that centralization provides 
a higher standard of education than 
the one-room rural school, then to 
the financial benefits are added 
educational advantages not measur- 
able in dollars and cents. 

Nevertheless, centralization in- 
volves the relocation of facilities 
and often the improvement of school 
buildings or the construction of new 
school buildings at !he central lo- 
catiim. Substantial capital invest- 
ment is needed to expand facilities 
as well as to acquire transportation 
equipment. Total capital expendi- 
tures in ai! school districts and 
larger units have increased from 
about S.S60,000 in 1946 to aboui 

Sec Appendix V. 



$6 million in 1953 as centralization 
has increased. Between 1946 and 
1953, 20 per cent of the rural 
school districts ceased to operate. 

The high initial capital invest- 
ment required by centralization is 
met partly from current Fcvenue in 
the larger school unit ;, since units 
may finance capital expenditures 
from current revenue. Capital is 
also provided from a revolving 
provincial loan fund available to 
larger school units for capital costs 
during the first five years after 
their establishment. Debentures may 
be issued by school districts and 
units after the first five years of 
their existence. Thus, although 
economies in operating costs can 
be secured through centralization, 
substantial capital investment is 
required at the outset for buildings 
and transponation equipment. 

Administration 

The planning of larger attendance 
areas, the organization of school 
bus routes, and the financing of 
central schools are complex" ad- 
ministrative problems faced by 
school boards. Individual school 
boards, with jurisdiction limited ti> 
a small area, with restricted and 
unstable financial resources, and 
lacking full-time administrative per- 
sonnel, were ill-ec]uipped to work 
out the many details in the process 
of centralizing facilities. The for- 
mation of larger school units solved 
these administrative problems in 
large measure. Administrative juris- 
diction over wide areas permits 
co-ordinated administration of re- 
grouping numerous school districts. 
The increased revenues of larger 
units have placed them in a better 
position than individual school 
districts to finance the initial costs 
of centralization. The unit secretary 
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or other administrative personnel 
can asNtirc uniformity and equity 
in the doxclopmcnt of the details 
i>r ccntiaii/ation. Furthermore, in 
a tew areas several units have 
combined to achieve efficiency in 
planning and economies in financing 
the Ciuistruction of centralized 
schools, 

Oppimciits of larger units of 
^chiH^I adtntnistrution" and central* 
i/ation i^t school facilities have 
cliarced that the larger units have 
cause J ilie iicnd towards closing of 
rural sclun>K. Actually* this is not 
true I he 5() larger school units 
iiichuk- 4.3s I rural school districts. 
H\ June. 1.307 rural schools 

had been eli>Ned. Of these, 729 or 
neariN halt had been closed before 
incUiMiMi in larger units. Thus, the 
iinpctUN loi regrouping of school 
faciliiios iiuig preceded the t'ornia- 
liiwi i»l larger units, but as strong 
iMiiN o\ adininistr^ition in education 
thc\ ha\e been able to facilitate 
the rct:ri)uping of school facilities 
as the need tor centralization within 
the units has appeared. 

Ratepayer Attitudes 

Ratepayer attitudes towards cen- 
tralization determine the demand 
Iriim ratepayers for regrouping of 
facilities and the support given to 
the development of centralized 
schools lo ascertain the attitude 
of ratc[)ayers towards centralization, 
a questionnaire was submitted to 
unit secretaries^'* concerning the 
pressure exerted by ratepayers on 
unit boards for regrouping of facili- 
ties. Thirt>-six per cent of unit 



secretaries indicated that their unit 
boards have received some pressure 
from ratepayers to provide increased 
bus transportation.^ and an addition- 
al 10 per cent indicated that fairly 
great pressure has been exerted on 
the board for increased conveyance 
to centralized schools. Those units 
which reported no pressure for 
conveyance are those in which few 
or no students are being conveyed. 
But once there is experience with 
conveyance, then ratepayers demand 
increased centralization. Units in 
which students from 40-50 per cent 
of the districts are being conveyed 
are those which requested expanded 
conveyance. 

After centralized schools are 
established, ratepayers apparently 
not only demand more ccntraliza* 
tion but often participate actively 
in the development of bus routes 
and central facilities. Suggestiiins 
from ratepayers based on local 
needs and active support of rale- 
payers during the period of organi- 
zation may greatly facilitate the 
development of a conveyance sys- 
tem. 

Improved Standards 
of Education 

Although centralization was un- 
dertaken primarily as an adjustment 
to loss of population in rural school 
districts and to the shortage of 
teachers, underlying the process is 
the desire for higher standards of 
education. Rural people may not 
have undertaken centralization of 
school facilities explicitly to secure 
a higher standard of education for 
their children, but the effort to 



-' The attitudes of ratepayers may work in conjunction with the financial condition 
of I he unit lo encourage or discourage centralization. If ratepayers in a unit with 
high assessment are opposed to consolidating facilities, the unit can perhaps afford 
to retain a large number of one-room schools. But ratepayers in a unit with low 
assessment may be forced for economic reasons to close schools, although they 
may also be opposed to centralization. 



This questionnaire is reproduced in Appendix VI. 
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provide more efficient high school 
facilities and increased numbers of 
i|ualiliod teachers is certainly a 
iclkMion of interest in a higher 
standard of education. Many rural 
people have come to recognize the 
liniitations inherent in one-room 
rural schools in sparsely settled 
areas — the lack of contact of 
children with others of similar ages 
and the interchange with only a 
single teacher. Experience with 
centralized schools has opened new 
vistas of educational opportunity 
assiK'iated with well-equipped, well- 
scalled multiple-room schools. 

Regardless, however, of the 
motives of school district boards in 
closing rural schools and transport- 
ing students to centralized schools, 
centralization of school facilities of- 



fers economies in securing essential 
standards of education for widely 
scattered rural children. The tax 
resources of larger attendance areas 
and increased enrolments through 
conveying pupils to a central school 
may make possible improved cur- 
ricula and facilities. Educators and 
parents who have had experience 
with centralized schools all agree 
that regrouping of school facilities 
is the key lo raising standards oi 
education. The desire for higher 
quality education for all students, 
which can be provided only in more 
specialized central schools, is a 
factor which will gain strength and 
will undoubtedly lead to the closing 
of additional rural schools and 
increased regrouping of school fa- 
cilities in the future. 



Future Development of Centralization 



*t he future development of cen- 
tralization will involve three main 
problems: (1) the proper definition 
ol larger attendance areas and the 
leveU ^ at which centralization is 
orga.'ized, (2) the financing of the 
capi:il costs of centralization, and 
(3) the assurance of ratepayer 
parJcipation in the affairs of the 
cci .ral school. 

Definition of 

Larger Attendance Areas 

The signal virtue of the rural 
school district in earlier years was 
that in geography it coincided with 
the rural neighbourhood and in 
activity it was part of the life of 
the community. The strong support 
for the rural school was derived 
in large measure from its closeness 
to the neighbourhood group which 
it served. 

Changes in rural life — improved 
transportation and a declining rural 
population — have made the neigh* 



bourhood group less independent 
and cohesive. The village-centered 
community, composed of an asso- 
ciation of neighbourhood groups 
around a hamlet or village, has 
assumed many of the aspects of 
the earlier neighbourhood. Today 
almost all the social and economic 
services of rural people are pro- 
vided by institutions maintained in 
the trade center of the community. 
For certain levels of service rural 
people go to the village center of 
the comunity; for more specialized 
or a wider variety of services they 
go to larger service centers. 

The school system is part of this 
pattern of community living. A 
successful program of centralization 
must delineate larger attendance 
areas that conform to community 
patterns of association. The re- 
grouping of school facilities that 
has occurred has in a general way 
respected community patterns of 
association. But in the future, if 
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centralization is to serve the pur* 
pose of improving educational op- 
portunity, it must do more than 
accommodate students at the nearest 
or most convenient operating school, 
regardless of its size or standards. 
Larger attendance areas must not 
only conform to the emerging village 
or town community within which 
rural people associate but may also 
need to be differentiated for eler 
mentary and secondary students. 
In effect, larger attendance areas 
must be refined to assure enrolments 
for elementary and secondary classes 
adequate for high quality education. 

The present level of centralization 
in the majority of areas has not 
greatly increased enrolments in each 
grade unless the central school is 
located in a fairly large urban area. 
In the Assiniboia school unit, en- 
rolments per grade were lowest for 
high school students. Two of the 
schools had no students at all in 
grades XI and XII, and in the 
remaining seven schools only two 
had per grade enrolments in the 
high school grades of seven stu- 
dents or more. The other five 
schools had per grade enrolments in 
the high school grades of one to five 
students. Such a low per grade 
enrolment provides an opportunity 
for development of students only 
slightly better than that of the rural 
school. 

Students of educational reorgani- 
zation in the United States have 
suggested that minimum enrolment 
for high school grades is about 30 
students. Obviously, in a rural 
province of sparse population this 
criterion is too high. Students of 
educational reorganization in the 
Great Plains states have suggested 
that means must be devised to pro- 



vide the maximum in high school 
opportunity in high schools with 
enrolments of 75 students. In the 
Assiniboia unit only the Mossbank 
school approached this enrolment. 
Because of the need for adequate 
enrolments of high school students, 
the National Commission on School 
District Reorganization in the 
United States has suggested that 
''the most satisfactory attendance 
area for high school is an area 
coterminous with the natural com- 
munity; sometimes it may be both 
desirable and practicable to include 
two or more such communities in 
order that the enrolment may be 
large enough to justify a good 
program."*^ 

A modifying influence on the 
enlargement of tiie community from 
which high school students are 
drawn is the conveyance system. 
As long as a single conveyance 
system is used for elementary and 
secondary school students, the level 
of centralization for high school 
students is governed by the maxi- 
mum driving time that elementary 
students should tolerate. The aver- 
age mileage of bus routes in the 
Assiniboia unit in 19S3-S4 was 31 
miles, which represents approxi- 
mately 45 minutes of driving time. 
This is the maximum for young 
children. An amalgamation of all 
rural districts within an acceptable 
driving distance of a given point 
will not enhance high school enrol- 
ments at the village or hamlet 
schools to any appreciable extent. 
This suggests that two levels of 
centralization must be considered, 
one for elementary students in a 
relatively localized area and one for 



11 Vonr School District, Report of the National Commission on School District 
Reorganization. National Education Association of the United States* Washington, 
D.C. 1948. p. 72. 
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hiuh school students in a wider 
aiv;i I iguros 19A and B illus- 
u.ti. rtic manner in which people 
li) WW \\>nyard district shop for 
;:io^crics and for clothing. The 
i:rivcr\ >hopping pattern illustrates 



a village - centered activity; the 
clothing shopping pattern illustrates 
a larger town - centered activity. 
There would obviously be merit in 
considering these trading patterns 
when planning for centralization of 
school facilities. 



1 u.i ui IMA. Groclry Shopping Pattern of a Sample of Farm 

Families* 

Wodeno 
6 miles • 
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7 " " 

/ ■ 


4 mtk\ to More 
3 mik- ir *iot< - 


• 




PunnicHy 

Siii'icK: Vivll Survey. Royal CummisHion un AKrlculture and Rural Life. 
* Uiiiidom sHnipip. 



Recognizing (he difficulties involved in transporting small children relatively long 
dlMunces. the National Commission on School District Reorganization in the United 
St .lies suggested "several elementary attendance areas within a large community 
district; . . . and that such attendance areas should serve well recognized neighbour- 
h<)ods and the school should be located in the hamlet which is the neighbourhood 
center. " //»/</, 
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FiGLRE 19B. Clothing Shopping Pattern of a Sample of Farm 

Families'*' 

Wod«nO 




S<*('iu'i:! ViM Siirvfy. K«»>'al CtimmiHsion nn A|;ricultiire and Rural Lifv. 1963. 

• Ujimiiim sHinplf. In addition to thimt' indicatfnJ. eiffhttfen of the ttevtnty-four farmeni Inter- 

vi(\\4i| «ibtuintHl muMt of their clothinic by mail order. 



A hiuhcr level of centralization 
niight be devised for high school 
students in the Assiniboia unit to 
achieve larger secondary school 
enrolments in several ways. Either 
the Verwood, Readlyn, and Viceroy 
high school enrolments could be 
consolidated, or the Verwood, 
Readlyn, and Spring Valley high 
school students could attend a 
central school at Crane Valley. Or 
as another alternative. Viceroy and 
some of the surrounding districts 
might best be served by the central- 



ized school at Bengou^V in an 
adjacent unit. In addition, the town 
of Assiniboia is accessible to a 
large portion of the unit and could 
serve as the center of the attendance 
area for a large portion of the unit. 
Alternative consolidations might be 
devised, but some type of adjust- 
ment will have to be made if high 
school en rol ments a re to be in- 
creased to provide suitable educa- 
tion at reasonable cost. While the 
diversity of conditions throughout 
Saskatchewan makes it unlikely that 
suggested minimum enrolments can 
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be attained in all instances, the 
optimum level of consolidation will 
still provide improved educational 
opportunities* 

If larger attendance areas in the 
future are designed to permit two 
levels of centralization, the central 
locations for high schools must be 
carefully selected. Just as it is im- 
portant to have elementary atten* 
dance areas coincide with the emerg- 
ing village-centered neighbourhood 
area, so it is essential to have high 
school attendance areas coincide 
with larger town-centered areas of 
association. Public support for re- 
grouping of school lacilities will 
be increased if larger attendance 
areas conform to community pat- 
terns of association and also provide 
the basis for improved elementary 
and secondary education. 

Financing of Capital Costs 

The discussion of financing as a 
factor in centralization sketched the 
problem of meeting the high initial 
capital costs of centralization. At 
present, these costs are financed 
from several sources — current 
revenue, debentures, and the pro* 
vincial revolving loan fund during 
the first five years of a unit's life. 
But it is questionable whether these 
sources will continue to be adequate. 
School districts have encountered 
difficulties in borrowing for capital 
construction, and numerous units, 
no longer eligible for loans from 
the provincial revolving fund, may 
also have difficulty in making long- 
term loans for capital expenditures. 

Several alternatives might facili- 
tate the financing of the capital 
costs of centralization. A single 
agency might be established to 
market all debentures t>f larger 
school units so that units would 
not be competing with each other 
for sources of funds. If this were 

oi; 



not deemed feasible or effective, 
consideration might be given to the 
establishment of a permanent pro* 
vincial revolving fund from wnich 
capital costs could be financed. 
Finally, federal aid for school con- 
struction and transportation should 
be explored. Federal aid for these 
purposes would be in line with 
the principle of the Dominion- 
Provincial Vocational Assistance 
Agreement and would opeiate to 
equalize educational opportunity 
among the provinces as well as 
raise the standard of educational 
facilities throughout the nation. Re- 
gardless of the method of financing 
adopted, the future development of 
centralization will depend in large 
measure on adequate and assured 
financing of the initial capital costs 
of centralization. 

Ratepayer Participation 

In the past, all ratepayers had 
a voice in school affairs and were 
able to present their views to the 
local school board readily. Rate- 
payer participation accounted for 
much of the vitality of rural edu- 
cation. Recent adjustments in the 
organization of education have en- 
deavoured to preserve the role of 
ratepayers in school affairs, but in 
a few anomalous situations some 
ratepayers may not have avenues 
for direct participation in the life 
of the central school. 

At present each school district, 
whether operating or not, is ex- 
pected to retain a school board. 
Each district through its board and 
sub-unit trustee is represented in 
the unit. In some districts that have 
not been operating for years, an 
organized board is not retained, 
and these districts have no repre- 
sentation at the sub-unit level; But 
irrespective of whether a non- 
operating district maintains an 
organized board, the ratepayers 
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have no direct participation in the cation and the future structure of 

life of the school which their stu* educational costs will largely have 

dents attend. Furthermore, if the been determined. The responsibility 

centra! school is not included in now being assumed by unit boards 

the larger unit, the ratepayers in is thus of critical importance to the 

rural school districts have no chan- welfare of rural Saskatchewan; every 

ncis for direct or indirect partici- possible precaution must be taken 



In 1953 the School Act was ments required in the relocation 
amended to permit the formation of existing schools, accurate infor- 
of a central board of trustees for mation oa which to base decisions 
any two or more contiguous dis- is fundamental With respect to the 
tricts in a unit. Through central unit or the larger attendance area, 
boards, several districts involved in the following are some of the more 
a larger attendance area may give vital questions to be answered: 
some direction to the management What is the present and future age 
of central schools. By 1955 about distribution of the population under 
60 central boards had been formed 19 years of age? What is the existing 
hut« since there are 328 larger degree of mechanization? What ad- 
attendance areas* the great majority justments can be anticipated in size 
of ratepayers included in them still of farm units? What trends exist in 
have no direct voice in the affairs the movement of farm families to 
of central schools. To provide an residences in villa^s or towns? 
avenue of participation and to in- What trends exist in the growth 
crease ratepayer responsibility to or decline of village and town 
the central operating school, it populations? What changes are 
would appear advantageous to dis- taking place in the rural resident' 
solve the school boards in districts pattern? How stable is the tax base? 
served by central schools and sub- 
stitute central boards in all larger Thesie and other questions have 



The foregoing analysis indicates ing sound judgments about appro- 
the many factors to be taken into priate locations for new school 
account by any school board which buildings and in establishing trans- 
is called upon to undertake a pro- portation routes. Once the long-term 
gram of school relocation. Sask- pattern is seen in broad outline it 
atchewan is just at the beginning becomes possible to estimate the 
of transition from a system rooted probable costs-»costs which then 
in the one-room country school to become the basis for carefully pre- 
a village- and town-centered edu- pared long-term budgets, 
cational system. Before the final 

pattern is established, however, dif- It is difficult to determine the 

ficult decisions involving millions extent to which units are currently 

of dollars for new buildings and undertaking adequate studies prior 

conveyance systems must be made, to school relocation. Information 

Once a new pattern is established, from recently organized school 

the future opportunities for rural trustee institutes indicates that 

youth to obtain an effective edu- trustees recognize the seriousness of 



pation in the affairs of the school 
which their children attend. 



to avoid costly errors. 

In view of the difficult adjust- 



attendance areas. 



Planning Centralization 



a direct bearing on the future school 
system in any larger school unit. 
Without adequate answers any unit 
board will be handicapped in mak- 
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their responsibilities and the urgent 
need for technical advice and assist- 
ance. To date technical planning 
resources arc not available to units, 
either in the Department of Edu- 
cation or in the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

It should be recognized that a 
more scientific approach will not 
necessarily remove all of the hazards 
and difficulties in planning for 
sound centralization. In the first 
place, the sources of information 
on which to base predictions will 
often be inadequate. In Ihe second 
place, information alone will not 
overcome the resistance of rate- 
payers — resistance which often 
makes economies difficult to realize. 
'The one-room school is part of the 
neighbourhood tradition and it will 
not be relinquished easily. Both 
problems will be minimized, how- 
ever, and much more rapid and 
rational progress will be assured if 
ever) effort is made to assemble 
accurate information as the basis 
for decisions. 

^ * m 



In summary, the future develop- 
ment of centralization should be 
designed to assure maximum edu- 
cational and scKial advantages. The 
planning of larger attendance areas 
to accord with community patterns 
of association is fundamental* Be- 
yond the proper definition of larger 
attendance areas, levels of centrali- 
zation for elementary and secondary 
students should be separate. Satis- 
factory enrolments and respect for 
the distances that elementary stu- 
dents can be transported require 
different sized attendance areas for 
elementary and high school students. 
Also, channels should be devised to 
assure maximum participation of all 
ratepayers in the life of the central 
school. Proper definition of larger 
attendance areas, sound financing 
of capital costs, and assurance of 
ratepayer participation in centralized 
schools — all guided by sound plan- 
ning based on accurate information 
— can make of centralization a ve- 
hicle, both economical and effective, 
for the provision of high quality 
education for rural students. 



Summary 



Impetus to Centralization 

Loss of population in rural school 
districts, coupled with the shortage 
of qualified teachers, has provided 
the main impetus for regrouping 
school facilities. As experience has 
been gained, however, the additional 
oppt>rtunity for improving the quali- 
ty of education through regrouping 
has won increasing recognition. 

Extent of Centralization 

By June, 1953. 25 per cent of 
the organized rural school districts 
in the province were closed and 
the pupils from these districts were 
being conveyed to multiple-room 



schools in hamlets, villages, towns, 
and central rural locations. Re- 
grouping of school facilities has 
been more extensive in the prairie 
region with its large straight grain 
farms than in the park region with 
smaller diversified farms. Regroup- 
ing has in general occurred on the 
basis of the enlarged community 
being developed by farm people 
for trade, services, and social life. 
Nevertheless, in many areas where 
centralization has occurred total 
enrolments per class have not been 
greatly increased, indicating that 
central schools are located in areas 
of relatively sparse population con- 
taining relatively small centers. 
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Factors Associated with 
Centralization 

Density of Population. The de- 
cline in density of farm population, 
closely related to the pattern of 
farming, is a basic determining 
factor in the decision to close rural 
schools and convey pupils to central 
schools. Population decline in the 
future will have its most significant 
impact on centralization in those 
areas where one-room school popu- 
lations are already approaching the 
necessary minimum. 

Supply of Qualified Teachers. 
The shortage of qualified teachers 
in postwar years has led to centrali- 
zation in many school districts. If 
the existing standards of education 
are maintained, on the average one 
teacher can be saved for every two 
rural schools closed. Conditions in 
centralized schools should be more 
favourable for attracting and retain- 
ing qualified teachers than con- 
ditions in one-room rural schools. 

Facilities and Transportation. 
The desire for well - equipped 
modem schools and particularly for 
high school facilities has contributed 
to centralization in some areas. A 
problem in the regrouping of school 
facilities has been the necessity of 
providing transportation. Reluctance 
of parents to entrust their children 
to school buses, high capital costs 
of buses and bombardiers, and the 
poor quality of rural roads have 
presented obstacles to centralization. 

Financing. Against the costs of 
centralizing must be weighed the 
costs of retaining the one-room rural 
school. Evidence suggests that 
centralization offers net financial 
benefits. Economies in operating 
costs will increase as more rural 
schools are closed relative to new 
facilities required. But substantial 
capital investment is required for 



cenlral school buildings and trans- 
portation equipment. 

Administration. The administra- 
tive and financial resources of larger 
school units have facilitated the 
regrouping of school facilities as 
the need for centralization within 
the units has appeared. 

Ratepayer Attitudes. Ratepayer 
attitudes affect the demand for 
centralization and the support given 
to the development of centralized 
schools and conveyance systems. 
Demand for increased regrouping 
of school facilities has been sig- 
nificant only in those areas already 
experienced in conveying children 
to central schools. 

Standards of Education. Al- 
though centralization was under- 
taken primarily as an adjustment 
to loss of population and shortage 
of teachers, it is now recognized 
as an economical means of pro- 
viding improved standards of edu- 
cation under Saskatchewan con- 
ditions. 

Future Development of 
Centralization 

Because decisions made by unit 
boards today will shape the pattern 
of the costs of education and edu« 
cational opportunities for many 
years to come, these boards arc 
faced with critical responsibilities. 
To plan the rational relocation of 
schools requires accurate informa* 
tion concerning the social and 
economic trends in any given area. 
No facilities exist, however, either 
in the Department of Education or 
in the University of Saskatchewan, 
to extend to unit boards the tech- 
nical assistance necessary to obtain 
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the required information. Provision 
of such assistance would appear to 
be essential if costly mistakes are 
to be avoided. 

In order to secure maximum edu- 
cational advantages from centraliza- 
tion, its future development should 
be concerned with (1) the proper 
definition of larger attendance areas, 
(2) the financing of capital costs 
of centralization, and (3) the assur- 
ance of ratepayer participation in 
the affairs of the central school. 

1 ) Larger attendance areas should 
not only conform to the enlarged 
community within which rural 
people associate but should be 
designed to assure adequate enrol- 
ments in elementary and secondary 
schools. Two levels of centraliza- 
tion might be desirable. The level 
of centralization for elementary 
students might coincide with the 



smaller village-centered neighbour- 
hood so as to obviate excessive 
travelling to school by younger 
children. The level of centralization 
for high school students might co- 
incide with a larger area of asso- 
ciation to ensure adequate enrol- 
ment. 

. 2) Present sources for financing 
the high initial capital costs of 
centralization may not be adequate. 
Consideration might be given to 
development of a central agency 
to market debentures of school 
units, to a permanent provincial 
revolving loan fund, and to federal 
aid for school construction and 
transportation. 

3) Channels should be devised 
to assure the participation of all 
ratepayers in the affairs of the 
central school. 
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CHAPTER V 



The economic and social forces 
that revolutionized farming methods 
and altered rural life have also 
caused revision in the organization 
and administration of education. 
The decline in rural population, 



financial disparities, the enlarged 
rural community, and increased 
interest in higher standards of edu^ 
cation all led to an administration 
that was not tied to the financial 
and administrative limitations of 
the small local school districts* 



HISTORY OF EFFORTS TO REORGANIZE 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 



The history of education in 
Saskatchewan is punctuated by re- 
ports of individuals, school boards, 
committees, and commissions on 
the need for reorganization of the 
local school district system. In 
1915, the Saskatchewan Education 
Commission recommended the es- 
tablishment of a system of consoli- 
dated school districts.^ In 1918, the 
Foght report recommended larger 
units of administration, co-ordina- 
tion of municipal and school ad- 
ministrations through a single 
secretary to serve both agencies, 
and centralization of high schools 
in towns or villages.^ No action 
was taken on Foght's recommenda- 
tions because of ratepayer fear of 
loss of local authority and because 
of the costs of consolidation. 
Through the eariy 1 920's, the 
Teachers* Alliance explored the 
question of reorganization exten- 
sively. 

The Government in 1912 enacted 
legislation authorizing consolidated 



districts,'^ and in 1928 the School 
Act was amended to permit the 
formation of union boards.^ Under 
this amendment, contiguous schod 
districts could dissolve and merge 
into a large union district, but the 
union board had no power to 
equalize taxes or raise revenues 
from the entire area under its 
jurisdiction without ratepayer con- 
sent. The Act was also amended 
to permit centralization of high 
school facilities and establishment 
of conveyance systems. 

No union districts were formed 
under the Union Board Act, and 
in 1932 the Government appointed 
a committee to study school finance. 
The committee, according to its 
terms of reference, was to address 
itself to the question of the equit- 
able distribution of government aid. 
The committee recommended the 
establishment of larger units to 
introduce administrative economies, 
to provide a more adequate tax 



* Rk'PoyX of the Saskaichetcan fidac^ition Commission, Regina, 1915. 
2H. W. Foght, A Survey of Hducation, Regina, 1918. 
^ Stats, of Sask., 1912-13, c. 35, s. 1. 
« Stats, of Sask., 1928-29, c. 45, s. 7. 
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base, and to heighten efficiency 
through closer professional super- 
vision.*' Suggesting that larger units 
should be defined to follow the 
boundaries of school districts, the 
committee urged that the location 
of towns and villages be taken into 
account and that the units include 
varying numbers of school districts 
depending on settlement conditions. 

During the years following the 
provision for union boards, the 
Teachers' Federation and Trustees* 
Association considered the question 
of reorganization. A research com- 
mittee appointed by the Federation 
in 1935 recommended the estab- 
lishment of larger units, and the 
Federation, believing larger units 
would bring improvements in edu- 
cation and teaching conditions, led 
in the effort to reorganize school 
administration. The Trustees* Asso- 
ciation at first opposed larger units, 
although some individual trustees 
and school boards were sympathetic. 
In 1937, however, a research com- 
mittee of the Trustees' Association 
recommended the establishment of 
three experimental units. 

With increased support for re- 
organization, the Government ap- 
pointed another committee to study 
school administration.^ In the course 
of its investigation, the committee 
asked school boards to conduct a 
poll among their ratepayers on 
reorganization, and the vote of 
the ratepayers was overwhelmingly 
against reorganization. The commit- 
tee in 1939 therefore limited its 
recommendation to the establish- 
ment of three experimental units. 
Thus, the Teachers' Federation, the 
Trustees' Association, and the 



special committee of the Govern- 
ment all favoured establishing some 
experimental units. 

No experimental units were es- 
tablished, but in 1940 the Legis- 
lature passed the School Divisions 
Act, which authorized the Minister 
of Education to establish large 
school divisions on the request of 
ratepayers. Only in the Swift Cur- 
rent area was any preliminary work 
undertaken to establish a school 
division under this legislation. Pro- 
vincial organizations such as the 
Saskatchewan Homemakers and the 
United Farmers therefore urged the 
establishment of larger units. 

In 1943, the Teachers* Federa- 
tion and the Trustees* Association 
jointly requested the Government 
to select three areas and establish 
experimental larger units. In 1944, 
the convention of the School Trus- 
tees' Association voted to undertake 
a program to inform ratepayers of 
the proposed larger units. Late in 

1944, at a special session of the 
Legislature, the Government re- 
pealed the School Divisions Act and 
passed the Larger School Units 
Act.- 

Under the Act, the Minister of 
Education was empowered to estab- 
lish larger school units in areas 
including approximately 80 school 
districts. Fourteen larger school 
units were formed in the first year 
after the passage of the Act. Since 

1945, 42 additional units have been 
formed. 

The Larger School Units Act was 
thus passed thirty years after the 
need for reorganization of school 
administration was first expressed. 



**Report of Government Committee on School Finance and School Grants,*' The 
S\'itonl Trusti C, VoL 4. No. 2. May. 1933. 

Kcpnrt of the Cowmittee an Schotd 4'tthm9iistra(ion to the Mipiister of liducation 
for StukutihnK'iin, Regina. 1939. 
* Stats, of Sask., 1944 (2d Sess.)* c. 41. 
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With higher standards of education, 
decreasing population density, a 
changing pattern of community 
association, increasing interdepen- 
dence of rural and urban people, 
and regrouping of school facilities, 
the individual district system became 
increasingly unsatisfactory. The tax 
base of the small districts was in- 
adequate, and inequities in tax 
burden among school districts mili- 
tated against equality of educational 
opportunity. The small district was 
unable to meet the requirements 
of its students for high school facili- 
ties. It was also unable to take 
advantage economically of profes- 
sional super\ision and to institute 
uniform administrative practices for 
larger attendance areas. When the 
majority of ratepayers and trustees 
became convinced of the necessity 
of larger area organization to pro- 
vide an adequate taxing and ad- 
minir^trative unit, the Larger School 
Units Act was passed. 

Provisions of the 
Larger Sehool Units Aet 

The Larger School Units Act 
empowered the Minister of Edu- 
cation **to establish school units 
consisting in each case of such a 
number of rural or rural and village 
public school districts as employ 
approximately eighty teachers.*^ In 
J 949, an amendment authorized 
the inclusion in newly established 
units ' of such number of rural and 
village public school districts and 
public school districts in towns with 
a population of under 2,000, or 



one or more kinds of such districts 
as employ approximately eighty 
teachers."^ 

Under he original Act, the for- 
mation of units was undertaken 
without a vote of the resident rate- 
payers in any proposed unit, al- 
though the Minister of Education 
could recommend that a vote be 
held. In 1945, the Act was amended 
to require that a vole be held be- 
fore the establishment of a unit, 
provided a petition signed by 20 
per cent of the ratepayers in a 
majority of districts was forwarded 
to the Minister of Education within 
30 days after filing a notice of 
intention to establish a unit.^^ 

Unlike legislation in other areas 
where larger units of school ad- 
ministration have been authorized, 
the Larger School Units Act in 
Saskatchewan made provision for 
the disorganization of larger units 
after a trial period. The Act stipu- 
lated that disorganization should be 
put to a public vote if more than 
IS per cent of the resident rate- 
payers signed a petition requesting 
a vote within six months after five 
years of experience with the unit.^^ 

For purposes of administration 
and for electing unit board trustees, 
the units are divided into sub-units, 
each containing approximately IS 
school districts. Local districts elect 
delegates ( not necessarily local 
trustees) to the sub-unit meeting. 
If the district has not more than 
two rooms in operation, the district 
board elects one delegate; if it has 
three, four, or five rooms, the dis- 
trict board elects two delegates, and 



Slats, or Sask., 1044 (2d Scss.). c. 41, s. 3. 
••Slats, of Sask., 1949, c. 60, s. 2. 
J" Stats, of Sask.. 1945. c. 67, s. 2. 

>i Slats, of Sask., 1944 (2d S»vss.), c. 41. s. 8. Voti^s have been htM under this 
provision in si.\ units — Hstevan. Milestone, Kindersley, Moose Jaw. Villowbunch, 
and Cupar. In each case the unit was retained. 
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it' more than five rooms, it elects 
three delegates. U the unit includes 
a district with ten rooms oi* more, 
the district consiitutes a sub-unit, 
and the local district board elects 
a trustee directly to the unit board.^- 
Candidates for unit trustee are 
nominated from the individual «lis- 
tricts in a sub-unit; if more than 
one candidate is nominated, the 
delegates to the sub*unit meeting 
elect the unit trustee. Under these 
conditions ratepayers at large have 
no direct voice in choosing the 
trustee who will represent them. 

Each unit board trustee is elected 
to office for two years except 
trustees representing even-numbered 
sub-units in the first year of unit 
establishment, in which case the 
term of office is for one year. Unit 
trustees m the units formed in 1944 
were not entitled to any remuner- 
ation. An amendment in 1946, how- 
ever, authorized unit board trustees 
to vote themselves a remuneration 
of $6.00 per diem for each meeting 
attended up to a maximum of IS 
meetings per year and ten cents a 
mile for travelling expenses to board 
meetings.^^ In 19S3, the authorized 
per diem allowance for meeting 
was increased to $8.00,^^ and m 
1954 the maximum number of 
meetings was increased from 15 to 
24 a year.*^ By resolution of the 
board, the trustees may be compen- 
sated at the same rate for expenses 
while conducting school business in 
the sub-unit. The number of days 
for which expenses may be paid 



was increased from a maximum of 
12 days per year to one day per 
district in the sub-unit — approxi- 
mately 15.^^ 

On establishment of a unit, the 
assets and liabilities of the constitu- 
ent school districts are assigned to 
the unit. Since 1953, the unit board 
has had the power to sell, lease, or 
dispose of real property of a dis- 
trict or to move a school buildmg 
within or beyond the boundaries 
of a district.^^ 

Surplus funds of a district at the 
time of its inclusion in a unit are 
held in credit on the unit books 
for district expenditure beyond the 
normal services supplied by the 
unit board. If the surplus funds 
are not used by the local district 
within a period of sbc years, they 
are transferred to the account of 
the unit board for its use. Some 
criticism has been levelled at indi- 
vidual districts on the ground that 
before becoming part of a unit they 
have tended to spend their surplus 
funds, sometimes unwisely, rather 
than allow the money to be credited 
to the account of the unit. Such a 
practice is possible, of course, only 
during the first few months while 
unit administration is being estab- 
lished. Apparently the practice was 
not very prevalent in the units 
formed before 1946, and « the criti- 
cism applies only to a few trans- 
actions in some of the more recently 
established units. 



12 Rev. Stats, of Sask., 1953, c. 170, s. 11. 
1^ Stats, of Sask., 1946, c. 52, s. 6. 
1* Stats, of Sask., 1953, c. 66, s. 3. 
'-■Stats, of Sask., 1954, c. 47, s. 4. 

Stats, of Sask., 1947, c. 60, s. 2. In sub-units with fewer than five school distrcts, 
the trustee may receive the allowance for d maximum of five days per year. 
2- Stats, of Sask., 1953, c. 6, s. 5. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF LARGER SCHOOL UNITS 
Geographic Definition 



The Act provided only one cri- 
terion for the delineation of larger 
school units — that each unit should 
include a number of niral and village 
public school districts employing 
approximately 80 teachers. Starting 
with this requirement, the Depart- 
ment of Education drafted a map 
outlining 66 units. The general 
criteria used in establishing the 
boundaries for the first draft of the 
units were: 

1 ) Inclusion of approximately 80 
districts, whether operating or not; 

2) Inclusion of a reasonable 
administrative area; 

3) Consideration of natural bar- 
riers, such as the Qu*Appelle and 
Saskatchewan Rivers; 

4) Consideration of the location 
of existing railways and highways. 
In the Swift Current unit, where 
local people had defined boundaries 
for a proposed school division under 
the School Divisions Act of 1940, 
these boundaries were r.?tained for 
the larger school units map. The 
Department of Education attempted 
wherever possible to take into 
accoimt special interests and local 
wishes in the definition of boun- 
daries. 

The draft map was then circu- 
lated liiiiong school superintendents 
and other interested persons for 
study and discussion, and the map 
was altered to conform with sug- 
gested revisions. Some of the re- 
visions were designed to make 
school units conform more accur- 
ately with areas of local interest. 
For example, the Regina east unit 
was revised to coincide with a 
geographic area of interest to a 
church group. Although unit boun- 



daries were thus established by the 
Department of Education, the Act 
permitted any village or rural school 
district to be transferred to an 
adjacent unit. Provision was also 
made for transfer of certain districts 
from one sub-unit to another. 

On the basis of the revised map, 
the Department of Education pro- 
ceeded to establish 12 larger units 
scattered throughout the province. 
Two additional areas requested the 
formation of units at that time* 
After "straw votes" in each pro- 
posed unit indicating the support 
of the ratepayers, 14 units were 
established in 1944. 

After the establishment of these 
14 units, the total number of units 
was reduced from 66 to 60 to intro- 
duce economies in administration 
and supervision and consequently 
to make more money available for 
other educational purposes. A new 
map was therefore, required. Since 
it was unwise to redraft the boun- 
daries of the first 14 units that 
were already operating, the remain- 
ing 52 units were remapped to 
constitute 46 imits. 

The mapping of the school units 
did not take into account the 
boundary lines o£ service areas 
other than those of school districts. 
No attempt was made to have unit 
boundaries conform with rural 
municipal or township lines. Con- 
formance of school unit and mu- 
nicipal boundaries would have 
entailed the transfer of a large 
number of parcels of land from 
one school district to another — a 
complex administrative task. Vary- 
ing mill rates between school dis- 
tricts or proposed units were also 
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a factor. The objective was to form 
larger school units that would solve 
the school problem without creating 
new problems in the relationship 
of local government agencies. 

The Act provided that a dis- 
tinguishing name and number be 
assigned to each unit.^*^ When Jthe 
units were finally mapped^ names 
were assigned by the Department 
of Education. But the decision as 
to the location of the administrative 
center of the unit was left entirely 
to the unit board. In most cases, 
the town after which the unit was 
named had banking and telephone 
facilities, was generally accessible to 
all areas of the unit by road or 
rail, and consequently was nearly 
always chi>sen by the Board as the 
location for its office. 

After the first 14 units had been 
established in 1944 and the Act 



had been amended to allow for a 
vote, the Department of Education 
proceeded to establish units in the 
rest of the province. Petitions for 
votes were received from 15 of 
the proposed unit areas, and no 
action to establish units was taken 
in these areas. All other proposed 
areas were established as units so 
that by midsummer of 1946, 45 
units had been established. Of the 
15 proposed unit areas that pe- 
titioned for a vote in 1945, 1 1 have 
since become established as units, 
and lour remain unorganized at the 
present rime. The Superintendency 
Trustees* Associations in these U 
areas had continued to study the 
larger unit proposal and when satis-- 
fied of its wisdom, the Associations 
worked towards gaining acceptance 
by boards in the areas* The E)epart- 
ment of Education gave guidance 
to help ratepayers and district 
boards make the decision. 



Unorgonized Areas 



The four school superintendencies 
not established as larger units of 
administration are Melville South, 
Indian Head* Regina, and Rosthern. 
In 1951, the Rosthern Trustees' 
Association and in 1953 the Melville 
Trustees* Association, believing that 
a vote on the establishment of larger 
units would be favourable, re- 
quested the establishment of units 
in their superintendencies. But the 
propi>Nal was defeated in both areas. 

In the indian Head and Regina 
superintendencies no request has 
been made for unit establishmem, 
and therefore nu vo^c has been 
taken. Informal discussion with 
ratepayers in tl.ese areas on the 
possibility of unit organization ana 
reports from trustees meetings re- 



vealed the following economic and 
social reasons for reluctance to 
form units: 

1 ) Assessment varies greatly 
within the Indian Head and Regina 
superintendencies, and consequently 
levies required to operate schools in 
the different parts of each superin- 
tendency vary. A significant number 
of ratepayers in the high-assessed 
parts of each superintendency op- 
pose reorganization on the ground 
thit it might raise their school taxes. 

2) Some established units have 
provided senf'ices which cost more 
than the education provided in the 
small districts. The improved stan- 
dards of education made possible 
by increased expenditures have not 
bee*^ recognized r appreciated by 
>uiiie ratep-iyers. 



Sials. of Sask., 1 W4 (2d Sess.K c. 41. s. 4((;). 
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3) Where town-centered facili- 
ties are available for high school 
education, it is more economical 
for a rural district to pay a fee up 
to $70 per pupil to an urban dis- 
trict*^' than to make other pro- 
visions for the high school educa- 
tion of its students. 

4) Since establishment of a larger 
unit depends on the positive sup- 
port of the Trustees' Association, 
local prejudices and local interests 
arc important in resistance of trus- 
tees to reorganization. 

Although the organization of the 
entire province into larger units 
would contribute to eqyality of 
educational opportunity and to uni- 
form administration, the Depart- 
ment of Education has no policy 
for extending larger units contrary 
to the wishes of local people. Indi- 
cations are, however, that much 
!iupport for larger units exists in 
the four unorganized areas, par- 
ticularly in the towns and villages 
where high school facilities are pro- 
vided for rural students with little 
compensation from rural school 
districts. In the Melville South 
siiperintcndency, all towns except 
l.emberg and Abemethy voted for 
reorganization in 1953. In the 
Indian Head superintendency, the 
Sintaluta community brief submit- 
ted to the Commission, which was 
approved by people from Indian 



Head, Wolseley, and Sintaluta, 
reconmiended ''the organization of 
the larger school unit to deal with 
and relieve the financial pressure 
in many areas," The northern parts 
of the Regina superintendency ap- 
pear to favour the formation of 
the unit. The Lumsden community 
in its brief to the Commission 
recommended that the school prob- 
lems in the area could be tackled 
more satisfactorily by a larger unit 
and that it was the responsibility 
of each ratepayer to work for this 
administrative reorganization. 

In addition to the difficulties 
created within unorganized larger 
unit areas, the existence of such 
areas also introduces complications 
in the administration of education 
throughout Saskatchewan. It means 
the provision of differing systems 
of grants for schools in organized 
larger units and in the local school 
districts of unorganized units. The 
advantages of uniformity in local 
administrative arrangements is such 
that serious consideration should be 
given to the immediate formation of 
larger units in presently unorgan- 
ized areas without recourse to local 
approval. The larger unit system 
is now well established in the 
province and there seems little 
point in a continuation of the 
presently unorganized areas. 



Variations in Composition of Units 



Although the same basic criteria 
were applied in the formation of 
all larger school units, great vari- 
ations exist in the composition of 
units. The inclusion of entire school 
districts introduced irregular boun- 
daries, and the remapping under- 
taken after the establishment of 



•Slalv of Sask.. 1954, c. 46. s. 19. 



the first 14 units aggravated these 
irregularities, introducing further 
discrepancies in unit sizes. The 
addition of town districts and the 
decrease in the number of operat- 
ing rural districts contributed to 
further variations in administrative 
and supervisory responsibility. 
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Table 31 shows the great vari- 
ations among units in terms of 
assessment, number of districts, 
number of operating districts, num- 
ber of rooms, and number of stu- 
dents. Variations in assessment are 
of least importance to the units, 
however, since equalization grants 
offset the differences in assessment. 
The MelviUe North Unit (No. 26) 
includes 68 districts, while the 
Moose Jaw Unit (No. 22) contains 
122 districts. Moose Jaw has an 
assessment three times that of Mel- 
ville. In terms of the number of 
school rooms, these two units are 
comparable: Melville has 87 rooms 
compared with 103 in Moose Jaw. 
But the number of students is in in- 
verse ratio to the number of districts 
and assessment. In terms of operat- 



ing districts, the Kindersley Unit 
(No. 34) has 34 compared with 96 
in the Wadena Unit (No. 46). In 
terms of rooms included, the vari- 
ation ranges from 49 in the Eastend 
Unit (No. 8) to 149 in the Wadena 
Unit (No. 46). Student t>opulations 
in this selection of units range from 
688 to 3,684. 

The ideal size of a larger unit 
of administration has been expressed 
as that which has the pupds and 
resources to offer a comprehensive 
program of education from kinder- 
garten through high school and to 
provide for post high school and 
adult education at unit cost; is able 
to maiiftain competent staff; and 
can finance without undue tax bur* 
den.'° In addition, the size should 



Table 31. Comparison op Size op Selected Larger School Units 

IN Saskatchewan, 19S1 



School 

Unit 
Number 


Number of 
School Districts* 


Number of Rooms 


Number 
of 

Students* 


1951 
Assess- 
ment 


Total 


1 Number 
'■ Operating 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


Total 






1 
1 










Dollars 


34 


82 


34 


SI 


13 


64 


I.IS9 


14.539,468 


8 


89 


40 


45 




49 


688 


8.341,746 


31 


96 


48 


53 




61 


911 


11.841,168 


26 


68 


68 


79 


8 


87 


2.009 


6.698.223 


6 


121 


69 


79 


14 


,3 


1.528 


19.039,342 


32 


109 


76 


95 


17 


112 


1.728 


14.852,699 


22 


122 


8S 


93 


10 


103 


1.492 


23.559,083 


63 


98 


90 


' 108 


12 


120 


2.919 


8.160.387 


46 


98 


96 


130 


19 


149 


3.684 


13.410.322 



Snt'RCE: Annual Report, Departnient of Education. 
• Jun«. 1951. 



Francis S. Chase and John E. Baker. "Rural Education Today*' in Hducation in 
Ku»ai Commmttics. Fifty-First Yearbook, Fart II. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1952, p. 96. 
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be that in which ratepayers can 
effectively participate in program 
planning and policy making. To be 
sure, the ideal size of a larger unit 
depends to some extent on the 
criteria employed. School superin- 
tendents whose supervision extends 
to all school rooms in the superin- 
tendency have a different pomt of 
view from that of school unit sec- 
retaries whose administrative juris- 
dicuon is limited to those schools 
included in unit administration. 

For some purposes school units 
may be too large, but for other 
purposes they may be too small. 
In the west central zone of the 
province, for example, six larger 
units have organized a joint com- 
mittee for purposes of achieving 
economy in building programs. A 
zone committee is empowered by 
the Larger School Units Act to 
engage the services of an architect, 
engineer, or building supervisor to 
plan and supervise school buildings 
and also to purchase building sup- 
plies and equipment in bulk. The 
West Central Zone Committee has 
acquired an office and staff and 
engaged a resident architect. Its 
budget in 1955 was approximately 
$13,000. Particip?- Jrg units con- 
tribute to the bu'.iget mainly on the 
basis of assessment. Savings to units 
have been substantial and the Com- 
mittee has discussed the possibility 
of applying mass buying techniques 
to the purchase of school operating 
supplies as well as building ma- 
terials. 

School unit officials questioned 
in a Commission survey — superin- 
tendents and unit secretaries — were 
divided in their opinion as to what 
constitutes a satisfactory size of 
unit. Sixty-two per cent of the 
school superintendents believed that 
the ''units are of the most suitable 



size,** while 28 per cent believed 
they are not.'^ Affirmative responses 
from widely dispersed areas indi- 
cated that the units are of adequate 
size for effective administration, 
although in some cases they are 
too large for effective supervision. 
The main determinant of suitable 
size seems to be a large enough 
area to provide an adequate assess- 
ment for the educational programs 
that are necessaiy. 

Negative respondents felt that 
there is too great a variation among 
units in the number of classrooms 
included. Some believed that the 
decree of centralization and con- 
solidation of facilities should be 
considered in determining the geo- 
graphic area of a unit. A revision 
of units on this basis, it was pointed 
out, would tend to equalize super- 
intendents* duties. 

Unit secretaries responding to the 
same question showed a similar 
division of opinion." Sixty-five per 
cent considered unit size suitable, 
while 29 per cent did not. Negative 
respondents among secretaries indi- 
cated that the units are too large 
for effective, economic administra- 
tion and supervision. In most cases, 
these respondents were from units 
that had considerably more than 
80 districts, were located in areas 
where school districts were widely 
scattered, or were in units with 
poor communication facilities within 
the unit. 

Although school units may have 
been satisfactorily designed in 1944 
in terms of administrative and 
supervisory areas, considerable sen- 
timent exists today that changes in 
the rural environment and the 
structure of rural education require 
some readjustment in unit boun- 
daries. 



•'1 Appendix VI, Questionnaire submitted to superintendents. 
Appendix VI, Questionnaire submitted to secretaries of larger units. 
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Relationship of Larger Units to 
Consolidated and Town Districts 



Consolidated school districts are 
large school districts including sev- 
eral rural districts and a village or 
town district. Historically, they have 
provided conveyance for students 
in the area. Saskatchewan has 42 
consolidated school districts, the 
majority of which are located in the 
western part of the province.-^ 

The Larger School Units Act 
provided that consolidated school 
districts might be included in units 
by agreement.'^* Although all the 
consulidated districts lie within the 
boundaries of larger units, prior to 
1954 only one consolidated district 
had been admitted into a larger 
unit. During 1954, however, nine 
more consolidated districts were in- 
cluded in units. The exclusion of 
large consolidated districts located 
within the boundaries of the unit 
tends to obstruct long-term plan- 
ning of centralized school facilities. 

Town school districts, like rural 
and consolidated districts, have 
traditionally been independent ad- 
ministrative and attendance areas. 
Town and village districts have 
provided high school facilities, par- 
ticulariy for senior high school 
students, for the majority of rural 
students in adjacent rural districts. 
With less secondary education in 
rural schools and increa^^ed regroup- 
ing of all educational facilities m 
urban centers, the need for unified 
administration of rural and urban 
education has become clear. 



The original Larger School Units 
Act included all rural and village^^ 
public school districts and permit- 
ted the inclusion of town districts, 
consolidated school districts, and 
separate school districts by agree- 
ment between the unit and the 
district.^"^ In 1947, the Act was 
amended to permit the inclusion 
of high school districts by agree- 
ment.^^ The agreement, which re- 
quired approval by the Minister of 
Education, specified the terms of 
inclusion, such as the rate of taxa- 
tion to be imposed in the district. 
If 25 per cent of the ratepayers in 
the district petitioned for a vote on 
inclusion of the district, the district 
board was required to hold a poll 
before entering into the agreement. 

In 1949, the Act was amended 
to provide for the automatic in- 
clusion in units of all town districts 
with population under 2,000 except 
towns in consolidated districts.^^ 
Town districts of more than 2,000 
population were not automatically 
mciuded lest the icterests of large 
town districts overbalance the inter- 
ests of rural areas. But if a town 
district of under 2,000 population, 
or a village district is located within 
a consolidated district, it is not 
automatically included in a unit. 
These small urban centers may enter 
the unit only by agreement. 

Town school districts exist in 99 
Saskatchewan towns. Their relation 
to the larger units of administration 
is as follows: 



- Sec Figure 17, Chap. IV. 

••Slals. of Sask., 1944 (2d Scss.), c. 41. s. 51. 

If a village became a town after inclusion in a unit, it was still retained in the 
unit. Stuts. of Sask.. 1944 (2d Sess.), c. 41. s. 59. 
• Slats, of Sask., 1944 (2d Sess.). c. 41, s. 51. 
-Stats, of Sask.. 1947, c. 60, s. 6. 
**Stals. of Sask., 1949, c. 60, s. 2. 
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1 ) Fourteen town school districts 
were automatically included in units 
after the 1949 amendment to the 
Act. 

2) Ten towns were villages when 
. included and have been retained in 

units. 

3) Forty-one town districts enter- 
ed units voluntarily by agreement 
with unit boards. 

4) Twenty-two town school dis- 
tricts are within the geographic 
boundaries of units but are not 
included in unit administration. 

5) Iwelve town school districts 
are in areas not as yet organized 
as school units. 

Town school districts of more 
than 2,000 population may be in- 
cluded in units by agreement.^^ Of 
the nine town school districts with 
more than 2,000 population, three 
have been included in units — Big- 
gar, Nipawin, and Tisdale. Of the 
remaining six — Estevan, Humboldt, 
Kamsack, Lloydminster, Melfort, 
and Melville — all except Melville 
have secondary school districts. The 
Melfort, Humboldt, Eastend, North 
Battleford, and Weybum school 
units have agreements with second- 
ary school districts covering financ- 
ing, building, and the provision of 
instruction for high school students 
from the units. Where no such 
agreements are made, the unit pays 
a fee for each of its hi^ school 
stuJents attending secondary school 
districts. 

With the trend towards centrali- 
zation of facilities and with the 
development of composite schools 
providing academic courses and 
some technical and vocational 
classes, the need for close co-oper- 
ation between school units and 



2» Rev. Stats, of Sask., 1953, c. 170, s. 60. 
StaU. of Sask.t 1954, c. 45, s. 2. 




secondary school districts has be- 
come more pronounced. As ^as 
noted eariier, since 1947 f^condary 
school districts have bee;i permitted 
to join units by agreement. 

Town school dis'ricts have volun- 
tarily enteied larg£;r school units in 
order to provide better education 
for their student . In many cases, 
town school districts are burdened 
with supplying education and facili- 
ties for pupils from surrounding 
districts. The unit conveys the 
students, pays high school allow- 
ances, and is directly responsible for 
increasing the enrolment. In order 
to assure adequate facilities for all 
students, town districts have applied 
for inclusion in the unit. Some town 
districts, however, have applied for 
inclusion in units but have not been 
accepted. A unit before entering 
into an agreement wiUi a district 
usually consideis the condition of 
school district buildings, facilities, 
and finances in the district. 

Instead of joining a unit, some 
town districts have tried to solve 
their financial problems by increas- 
ing non-resident fees or by extend- 
ing the boundaries of town districts. 
Neither measure has been effective. 
With respect to fees, the Secondary 
Education Act fixes the maximum 
fee which may be charged to a 
non-resident student at $70 per 
school year.^^ With respect to ex- 
pansion of boundaries, the rural 
areas adjacent to towns do not wish 
to be included in town districts, 
since the mill rates average about 
five mills hi^er in towns than in 
the rural areas of the larger units. 
The difference between urban tax 
rates and rural tax rates in super- 
intendencies included in larger units 
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is even greater, and so expansion 
of boundaries of town districts in 
these cases is not a realistic solution. 

Changes in the rural environment, 
the regrouping of school facilities, 
and the provision of secondary edu- 
cation in urban centers have made 
im pe rati ve close r integration of 
rural and urban school administra- 
tions. The fact that many urban 
school districts and consolidated 
districts operate independently cre- 
ates problems in the satisfactory 
administration of educational pro- 
grams over a wide area. Officials 
of the Department of Education 

FINANCING IN 

The financial problems of the 
small local school districts con- 
tributed to the formation of larger 
units. Varying agricultural resources 
within school districts led to varying 
assessments, and from these varying 
financial resources similar educa- 
tional obligations had to be met. 

To assure minimum standards of 
education, the province has al- 
ways made basic grants to school 
districts. In the depression years of 
the I930's, the basic grants, to- 
gether with what local taxes could 
be collected, were insufficient to 
meet the requirements of many 
school districts. Many school dis- 
tricts were closing because of low 
enrolments so that ratepayers in 
some districts were paying a mini- 
mum for education and ratepayers 
in other districts were paying high 
taxes. In appointing the committee 
on school finance and school grants 
in 1932, the Provincial Government 
indicated that increased provincial 
support for rural schools was de- 
pendent on assurances of effective 
use of local funds for education. 
In 1939, equalization grants were 



believe that larger school units 
cannot develop to their maximum 
effectiveness unless town and con* 
solidated districts are included in 
the units. No program exists, how- 
ever, to include all towns and con- 
solidated districts; their inclusion 
depends on local initiative. Although 
great strides have been made in the 
administration of rural education by 
the formation of larger school units, 
the unification of the administra- 
tion of all educadon, both rural and 
urban, would heighten efficiency 
and tend towards the elimination 
of inequalities in the burden of 
financing education. 

LARGER UNITS 

instituted to eliminate the gross 
ineqi alities in fmancial resources 
among school districts. 

But it was clear that the small 
districts faced serious difficulties in 
providing modem education. In the 
effort to provide comparable ser- 
vices, school districts were forced 
to impose widely varying tax rates. 
Furthermore, the demands of 
modem education required a larger 
and more stable tax base than that 
of the smaU districts. The larger 
units would make possible equali- 
zation of educational costs for tax- 
payers in the larger area and con- 
sequently equalization of tax levies. 
The decrease in the number of 
borrowing and spending agencies in 
the field of rural education could 
reduce costs, and a single adminis- 
tration over a large area could 
introduce economies and efficiencies 
that the small districts were in- 
capable of achieving. 

In this section, the financial oper- 
ations of larger units are reviewed 
— their taxing authority, their bor- 
rowing powers, and the functioning 
of equalization grants in larger units. 
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Taxing Authority of Larger Units 



The Larger School Units Act 
transferred the responsibility for 
school financing from the individual 
school district to the larger unit 
board. The unit board establishes 
its entire financial needs for the 
year*s operation, prepares a budget, 
and determines tne amount which 
must be collected locally. The unit 
board may increase the basic tax 
for the year*s operation in order to 
finance capital expenditures and to 
accumulate^ cash reserves.'' With 
respect to additional amounts for 
capital expenditures, the Act stipu- 
lates that a unit board may impose 
a tax for sufficient funds to finance 
any capital expenditure for which 
a school district under the School 
Act might borrow and also to pro- 
vide dormitory facilities. Prior to 
1955 there was no statutory limita- 
tion on the amount that could be 
levied for capital works; a 1955 
amendment to the Larger School 
Units Act« however, limits the 
amount to be levied to a sum equal 
to three mills on the total taxable 
assessment, unless a greater amount 
is authorized by the Local Govern- 
ment Board.^* With respect to the 
accumulation of cash reserves, the 
unit board may increase the basic 
tax for the year*s operation by an 
amount not more than 20 per cent 
of the current year's reauirenients 
until such time as a fund equal to 
one year's expenditures has been 
accumulated. 

After the unit board has deter- 
mined the total tax for the unit, it 
fixes the uniform tax rate in mills. 
The procedure for unit financing is 
thus different from the procedure 
for financing by individual school 



districts. Larger unit boards fix the 
mill rate, and the municipality is 
responsible for levying and collect- 
ing the taxes; individual school 
districts requisition a total amount, 
and the municipality fixes the tax 
rate and levies and collects the 
taxes. To the larger unit, the muni- 
cipality remits funds monthly as 
they are collected; to the individual 
district, the municipality remits the 
appropriate portion or the requi- 
sition quarterly, even if it must bor- 
row to do so. Thus the municipality 
assumes the costs of any necessary 
borrowing on behalf of the district, 
but not on behalf of the larger unit. 
Provision is made for varying the 
tax rate in certain cases: (I) in a 
hamlet or village in a school dis- 
trict, or in the rural portion of any 
district containing a namlet or vil- 
lage district, or (2) in a town school 
district which was included in a 
unit otherwise than by agreement,*^^ 
or in rural portions of such a dis- 
trict. 

The unit board then notifies the 
tax collection authorities of the tax 
rates it has established. It also 
informs the boards of the districts 
containing hamlets, villages, or 
towns of the uniform tax rate and 
of any special rate or rates applic- 
able to them. The town council, 
rural municipal council, or local 
ratepayers* association in a local 
improvement district may appeal to 
the Minister of Education against 
the tax rate set for a town (included 
without an agreement ) , village, 
hamlet, or rural part of a district 
which includes a town, village, or 
hamlet. The appeal is referred to the 



Rev. Stats, of Sask., 1953. c. 170, s. 68. 

Stats, of Sask.. I955» c. 47, s. 7. 

^'The tax rate for town districts included in units by agreement is fixed by the 
agreement. 
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Saskatchewan Assessment Commis- 
sion, which attempts to negotiate a 
settlement, makes a final decision, 
and notifies the appropriate taxing 
authority of its decision. 

Local school districts within 
units may requisition funds for 
expenditure in their districts in 
addition to the expenditures to be 
made bv the unit for their districts.^^ 
In sucfi cases, the district hoard 
informs the unit board of the esti* 
mated expenditure, which the unit 
board may increase or decrease.'^ 
When the requisition is approved 
by the unit board, it is forwarded 
to the appropriate taxing authority, 
which imposes a tax levy on the 
total assessable property in the local 
school district, collects the taxes, 
and forwards the proceeds to the 
unit office at least monthly. 

The municipal council as a tax 
collection agency may therefore be 
responsible for the collection of 
two taxes imposed by the authority 
of the school unit board. It is re- 
sponsible for collecting the uniform 
tax as fixed by the unit board; 
and, in the case of the local school 



district tax, it is responsible for 
levying a tax to raise the funds 
required for the supplementary 
program of a district or a part of 
a district within the municipality. 
With respect to lands outside a 
municipality but within a school 
unit, the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs or the unit board levies and 
collects the school taxes. 

In the event that a rural munici- 

f)al council or a village council col- 
ects monies for a unit board and 
does not pay them within a specified 
time to the unit board, the monies 
are a debt due by the collation 
authority and may be recovered in 
a legal action by the unit board.*^^ 
Thus, any funds held by a munici- 
pality for a school district which 
becomes part of a unit c: any 
collection of tax arrears by muni- 
cipalities (or the Department of 
Municipal Affairs for local improve- 
ment districts) must be paid to the 
school unit office. If a municipal 
council fails to levy and collect the 
uniform tax or any special tax 
decided upon by the unit board, 
- the municipal council is neverthe- 
less liable ror the amounts due.^^ 



Borrowing Powers of Larger Units 



School boards traditionally have 
had power to borrow for both 
current and capital expenditures. 
Under the individual district system, 
school boards were able to borrow 
for current expenditures on promis- 
sory notes secured by uncollected 
taxes. In borrowing for capital ex- 
penditures, the school board was 
required to pass a resolution indi- 
cating its intention to borrow for 
capital expenditures, to obtain ap- 



proval of the Local Government 
Board, and to submit a by-law 
authorizing the indebtedness to a 
vote of the ratepayers. 

Under the larger unit system, 
the larger unit board is also author- 
ized to borrow for current expendi- 
tures on the security of uncollected 
taxes. The unit board may also 
borrow on behalf of an individual 
district on the security of the local 



-»Rcv. Stats, of Sask.. 195.1. c. 170, s. 48. 

•••Rev. Stals. of Sask.. 1953, c. 170, s. 73(1). 

•»*^Rev. Slals. of Sask.. 1953. c. 170. s. 76. 

Rev. Stats, of Sask., 1953. c. 170. s. 70(2). 
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district tax.''^ In addition, the unit 
boards may borrow for current and 
some capital expenditures on the 
security of government grants. 

Larger unit boards may use cur* 
rent revenues from taxes and grants 
for capital expenditures. For units 
that are not permanently established 
the Department of Education pro- 
vidcs a fund for capital borrowing. 
School units borrowing from this 
fund have been encouraged to keep 
loans to a ten*year repayment 
period. After a unit has become 
permanently established, it then 
borrows for capital expenditures 
throueh regular channels. Experi- 
ence has shown that units borrow- 
ing through regular channels tend 
to limit tneir loans to a ten-year 
period as well. Regulations limit 



the amount which a unit may bor- 
row for capital works to "an amount 
equal to five per cent of the assessed 
value of the assessable property in 
the unit/'^^ When the unit desires 
to borrow money, it must pass a 
resolution showing in detail the 
amount to be borrowed, the pur- 
poses for which it is to be used, 
the term of the debenture to be 
issued, the rate of interest payable, 
and the method of repayment. The 
loan must then be authorized by 
the Local Government Board. When 
approval is received, passage of a 
by-law is required; except that, if 
the amount to be borrowed in any 
year is less than V/2 per cent of 
the current taxable assessment of 
the unit, no by-law need be sub- 
mitted unless stipulated by the Local 
Government Board.^^ 



Equalization Grants in Larger Units^' 



The formation of larger units 
provided a greater degree of equal- 
ization among school districts con- 
tained in a unit than had existed 
before the formation of the unit. 
But great disparity among units 
still existed. Equalization grants 
from the Provincial Government 
were therefore required to minimize 
these differences. All schools, re- 
gardless of type of administration, 
receive comparable basic grants 
from the Provincial Government, 
but the equalization grants vary with 
type of school administration. 

Non-unit school districts receive 
equalization grants based on the 
difference between the actual assess-, 
ment and a specified assessment. 
Thus, rural and village school dis- 
tricts receive grants equal to 14 



mills on the difference between the 
actual per room assessment and 
$130,000 per room. Special grants 
are made available to those districts 
in which the assessment is below 
$60,000 per room. Town and city 
school districts with fewer than SO 
rooms in operation receive grants 
equal to 14 mills on the difference 
between the actual per room assess- 
ment and $ 1 25,000 per room. 
Under this plan, the maximum 
equalization grant per day of oper- 
ation is $4.90 per room for rural 
and village districts and $3.50 per 
room for town and city districts. 

When a school district is included 
in a unit, the individual district 
equalization grant no longer applies. 
Equalization grants are paid to the 
larger unit on a basis that intro- 



^•'Rev. Slals. of Sask., 1953, c. 170, s. 82. 
*^»Rev. Slats, of Sask.. 1953. c. 170. s. 89. 
*"Rev. Stats, of Sask.. 1953. c 170. s. 88. 
^> See Chapter VI for a full discussion of school grants. 
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duces a cost factor depending on 
whether the room is in an ele- 
mentary or high school and making 
allowance for non-operating dis- 
tricts. Equalization grants paid to 
larger units are determined by con- 
sidering certain aspects of unit 
revenues relative to certain basic 
minimum costs. Revenues consider- 
ed are the amounts represented by: 

1) A IS mill levy on rural and 
19.5 mill levy on urban parts of 
the unit, plus 

2) The grants earned under cer- 
tain sections of the School Act, 
namely, $3.00 per day for each 
open district, an additional $1.00 
per day for continuation and high 
school rooms, and $3.00 per day 
for each closed district that has 
other arrangements for the edu- 
cation of its children. Basic pro- 
gr'im costs used in the determination 
of the grants are: 

1 ) $3,240 per continuation and 
high school room in operation, 

2) $3,040 per other room in 
operation, plus 



3) $1,650 for each conveying 
district. 

The equalization grant allowable is 
the amount by which the cost of 
the program exceeds the basic 
revenues thus computed. 

Equalization grants for larger 
units have always been calculated 
in the same manner, although there 
have been alterations in the cost 
allowances and in the basic mill 
rates. The original legislation used 
mill rates of 9 and 14 and mini-- 
mum per room costs of $1,800 and 
$1,500 in the formula. The mini- 
mum annual erant to a unit was 
set at $5,000 m 1947'^ and raised 
to $:0,000 in 1950." 

Equalization grants have become 
a major part of the provincial con- 
tribution to the units. Table 32 
shows the relationship of equaliza- 
tion grants to total grants in the 
larger units in selected years. In 
1953-54, total grants to units 
amounted to more than $7 million, 
of which equalization grants were 
about $3 million. 



Table 32. Relationship of Equalization Grants to Total Grants 
IN Larger School Units in Saskatchewan, 1945-1954 



Item 


1945 


1947 


1948 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 










Dollar s 






Equaliza- 
tion grunt 


44,000 


517.030 


1.449.508 


2.664.448 


2.352.664 


2.944.719 


2.999,116 


Total unit 
grant 






3.540.272 


5.317.840 


5.179.165 


6.439.213 


7.054.780 



Sot-RC'R: Annual Rcportt, Department of Education. 
* School Krants nut claBBified as unit and non-unit. 



Stats, of Sask., 1947, c. 60, s. 14. 
Stats, of Sa.sk., 1950, c. 58, s. 5. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF LARGER UNITS 



Before the establishment of the 
larger unit« educational policy was 
determined by the individual school 
district and its elected board. Local 
educational problems were debated 
by the neighbourhood group, and 
policies were defined, within the 
limits of the School Act, that met 
with the approval of local taxpayers. 
The school board was elected from 
the resident ratepayers, and a maxi- 
mum of local control was possible 
because of the small community in 
which the school district worked. 
In the localism of the small school 
district also lay its weaknesses — its 
inability to integrate its activities 
with those of urban centers where 
secondary education was provided 
and its inability to provide uniform 
educational opportunity and ad- 
ministration over a wide area. 

The school board was relatively 
independent of other local govern- 
ment administrations. It was entirely 
independent of neighbouring school 
boards and was dependent on the 
rural municipality only for col- 
lection of school taxes, the Depart- 
ment of Education set certain 
standards for education and pro- 
vided considerable support for rural 
schools. Because of the large num- 
ber of school districts, however, 
close supervision and provincial aid 
were difficult to maintain. The 
school inspector, a department 
appointee, was primarily an inspec- 
tor ot teaching standards and 
secondarily a liaison officer between 
the Department of Education and 
the local administration. 

In the larger school unit covering 
a much larger territory than the 
small district, control of educational 
policy by ratepayers is of necessity 
less direct. Each larger unit is ad- 
ministered by a board of trustees 
elected by delegates from the dis- 



tricts in sub-units. The very estab- 
lishment of larger school units 
recognizes the interdependence of 
local school districts. The increasing 
interdependence of rural and urban 
districts requires effective adminis- 
trative relationships between rural 
and urban education. 

Through its superintendent, who 
is appointed by the Department of 
Education, the larger unit can 
maintain close and effective liaison 
with the Depiulment of Education. 
Although the main duty of the 
rural municipal council with respect 
to education continues to be that 
of tax collection for the larger unit, 
the centralization of school facilities 
is creating pressures on the munici- 
palities to aid in student transpor- 
tation programs and to build dur- 
able rural roads. 

As shown above, units vary con- 
siderably in number of districts, 
number of operating districts, num- 
ber of students, and amount of 
conveyance. They also differ in 
administrative organization because 
of personalities involved. In spite 
of these variables, certain basic 
relationships must be maintained 
within units and with other agen- 
cies, both local and provincial. The 
maintenance of these relationships 
should in no way detract from the 
participation of the ratepayer in 
the life of the school, although 
participation may not be so direct 
for all ratepayers as in the small 
school district. Channels can be 
devised, however, for ratepayers to 
have a voice in choosing the unit 
board, in devek , ;ng the program, 
and in making policy. 

Certain functions in rural edu- 
cation are chai;ged to municipal 
councils and school boards — local 
agencies of small size. The Depart- 
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ment of Education through its 
superintendent exercises consider- 
able influence. Between these two 
levels of administration the unit 
board operates, endeavouring to 
satisfy the demand for modem edu- 
cation while maintaining a uniform 
tax levy acceptable to municipal 
authorities, local school boards, and 



ratepayers. The administrative re- 
lationships of the larger units with 
district boards, with the superin* 
tendent of the unit, and with other 
local agencies are here reviewed. 
The effect of these complex rela- 
tionships en the administration and 
support of the larger units is also 
explored. 



Relationship Between Larger Unst and District Boards 



Before the establishment of the 
larger units as the system of organi- 
zation for rural education in Sask- 
atchewan, the retention of local 
district boards was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Some draft proposals for 
larger units abolished local boards, 
and some retained them. When the 
Act was passed, local boards were 
retained as an integral part of the 
system. Consequently, duties and 
powers hoth for local boards and 
unit boards were outlined in the 
Larger School Units Act.^* 

The individual school districts 
are charged with the following re- 
sponsibilities : caring for and man- 
aging the district property, providing 
at unit expense the requirements of 
day-to-day operation (water fuel, 
and so forth), providing for local 
discussion of educational mattei^ 
( including nomination of a teacher) 
for presentation to the unit board, 
and electing a delegate or delegates 
to the sub-unit level. The district 
board also has the privilege of 
requesting the provision a: its own 
expense of equipment not normally 
provided by the unit board. 

The unit boards are charged with 
all respi>nsibilitics normally charged 
to anv school board under the 
Scl.Dol Act. These responsibilities 
include: the administration and 



supervision of all schools in the 
unit, the consideration of education- 
al needs and the provision of ade* 
cuate facilities nnd equipment, the 
provision of facilities ot means for 
a^^tendance of all students within 
the unit, the appointment of duly 
qualified teachers, and tlic provision 
of means for unit board and district 
communication. In addition to these 
general administrative duties, the 
unit boards may at their option 
accept responsibility for providing 
health services, special instruction, 
assistance for delegates to attend 
provincial convendons, and honor- 
ariumi for local secretaries. 

Thus, the duties and powers of 
the district boards pertain largely 
to stewardship of local property, 
while t\\3 unit boards are responsible 
for general educational pciicy and 
provision of facilities. Within this 
legal framework, wide variations in 
relationships v^doubtedly exist. For 
example, an operating rural district 
near the unit office or sub-unit 
trustee will undoubtedly have a 
different relationship with the unit 
board from that of a district which 
has been closed for some years and 
is located at the extremes of the 
unit or sub-unii. Relationships may 
also vary with differences in quali- 
fications or utilization of personnel. 
Some unit boards may delegate more 



«» Rev. Suits, of Sask.. 1953. c. 170. ss. ^7-56. See Appendix VII for a fuU list 
of the duties and powers of district boards and unit boards. 
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administrative responsibility to the 
unit secretary than others; some 
unit boards may not provide ade- 
quate leadership or Haison with 
boards and ratepayers with the 
result that the superintendent or 
secretary is obliged to assume these 
responsibilities. 

Attitude of District Boards 
to the Larger Unit 

In the early years of the estab- 
lishment of school units, many 
individual school boards felt that 
there was little use for their exist- 
ence and earnestly discussed the 
abolition of district boards. The 
Mini>tor of Education, however, 
opposed abolition of the school 
boards, contending that the district 
hoards Could make a contribution 
equailx as great as or greater than 
ever before.*' The election of unit 
boards by delegates elected by the 
district boards was calculated to 
provide the closest possible linkage 
belueon liKal educational needs and 
the tinit board. Discussion and 
action at the local level channelled 
to the sub-unit level and finally 
to Mie unit board were considered 
the tnost desirable methods of in- 
viilxiriL' more people in educational 
pn^hknis and thus involving the 
district hi)ard in the development 
ol policN. 

I he (Commission gained the im- 
pression from various sources that 
considerable antipathy exists on the 
part ol local school boards towards 
the hH^er unit board. Information 
received in 1953 from supcrin- 
tcndcnis and secretaries of the larger 
units indicated that a considerable 



proportion of local districts were 
not actively participating in local 
school administration."*^ Table 33 
shows the percentage of district 
boards then considered active by 
unit boards and superintendents. 
Except for the units which had a 
very low (0-20 per cent) measure 
of local board support, the super- 
intendents and secretaries varied 
considerably in their opinions of 
the adequacy of district board sup- 
port. For example, in one unit one 
official may consider 20 per cent 
of the boards active, while another 
official in the same unit feels that 
80 per cent are active. Thus, al- 
though nine boards and nine secre- 
taries considered 61-80 per cent 
of district boards active, these 18 
officials were not necessarily in the 
same units and were not necessarily 
referring to the same district boards. 
Despite this variance in opinion 
among unit officials, a considerable 
number of local district boards were 
not considered sufficiently active. 

The Commission undertook to 
ascertain through questionnaires to 
individual school boards and larger 
units the specific reasons for the 
lack of activity by school boards 
within larger units.^' Responses by 
individual boards to the question- 
naire indicated that changes in 
personnel in district boards may 
partly explain why some of the 
boards are considered not sufficient- 
ly active. The majority of district 
board trustees in a small sample 
of district boards have been elected 
since the larger unit came into 



• V; N. // •../ 7V/rff,v. The Saskalchcuan School Trustees' Association, Vol. 17, 
No. S. \pril. 1947, p. 6. 

' IIkic may have been some change in the working relationships between unit 
.nut Ui>mct kn;rds after 1953, although there has been no change in the formal 
aJinititNttativo relationship. 

'* \ppc(Kli\ VT. Questionnaire submitted to individual school district boards. 
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Table 33. Relative Activity of Local School Boards in 
Saskatchewan, 1953 



Pcrccncage of School Boards 
Considered Active in Fuch Unit 



Less than 20 per cent 
20 per cent-40 per cent 
41 per cent-60 per cent 
61 per cent-80 per cent 
81 per cent< too per cent 
No response 
Total 



Unit Board 
Opinion 



Superintendent 
Opinion 



6 
8 
19 
17 
42 
8 



Per cent of school units 
4 
10 
21 
17 
48 



100 



100 



Siit'Hi'K: Qui*Mtiiinnalr€H returned by Hiipcrintendi^ntt} and buardtt of larger school units to the 
Uuyal CommiiMion on Atrriculture and Rural hito» 1953. 



operution.*** These new members, 
although not necessarily opposed to 
larger units because of the district 
board*s loss of authority, may not 
be active by reason of their limited 
experience in school administration 
or lack of leadership on the part 
of the larger unit board. 

Of the individual district boards 
that responded to the Commission's 
questionnaire, a majority were op- 
posed to larger units. The main 
reasons for opposition were in- 
creased taxes*'* and lack of local 
control. Much of the criticism 
leveled at larger units arises from 
ttie mistaken idea that larger units 
anci centralization are synonymous. 

In addition, some district boards 
were dissatisfied with the method 
of election of unit boards. In a 
limited sample of district boards 
(80). 29 per cent thought that the 



present system of election was 
**very good," 48 per cent that it 
was "fairly good/' and 23 per cent 
that it was ''poor/' Those in oppo- 
sition to the present system favoured 
election of sub-unit trustees by the 
ratepayers rather than by the sub- 
unit delegates. 

The Commission also asked unit 
boards and unit superintendents 
their explanations for the lack of 
interest by local boards.'^^ The fol- 
lowing five reasons for inactivity 
of district boards were ranked in 
the order below by unit boards and 
unit superintendents: 

1) District boards feel that the 
unit board is paid for administering 
school affairs and should be left to 
do the whole job. 

2) District boards have no re- 
sponsibility for expenditure of unit 
funds. 



RcNponscs to a questionnaire to district boards included in units formed before 
1949 indicated that 151 of 218 trustees were elected to office after the formation 
of the unit. 

•■•Other studies by this Commission indicate that, on the whole, this allegation 

is without foundation. Sec Rural Roads and Local Government, pp. 138-9. 

• ♦ Appendix VI. Questionnaire submitted to larger unit boards and superintendents. 
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3) The ratepayers to whom dis« 
trict boards are responsible are not 
co-operative at the local level be- 
cause of the control by the unit 
board. 

4) District boards prefer to re- 
main aloof and be in a position to 
criticize. 

5) District boai^ds are not en- 
couraged by the unit board to 
undertake expenditures for fear that 
these expenditures may upset the 
financial planning of the unit board. 

There are indications that other 
circumstances as well may create 
misunderstanding. A local board 
is responsible for the custody of 
local school property and is ex- 
pected to advise the unit board 
on the need for repairs* additions, 
and other matters. When such ad- 
vice is offered, the unit board may 
fail to act because of greater need 
elsewhere or because of uncertainty 
as to the future use of the district 
school. The unit board may, in 
terms of the welfare of the total 
unit, be justified in failing to act. 
Nevertheless, unless the Iocl . board 
is adequately informed and in 
agreement, hostility and antagonism 
are probable results. 

That some local boards have lost 
interest in the management of school 
affairs is not surprising when it is 
considered that they have been 
transformed from local government 
bodies into committees in charge 
of local facilities. At the same time 
there is need for an active board at 
each operating school. The degree 
of activity is largely determined by 
the general attitude of the rate- 
payers and the working relationship 
with the larger unit board. 

Liaison Between Larger Unit 
and District Boards 

Without effective liaison and the 
two-way communication and under- 



standing that go with it, both the 
administrative efficiency and the 
democratic functioning of the unit 
will suffer. It is understandable that, 
in the eariy years of unit establish- 
ment, the district board may need 
clarification of its role in relation- 
ship to that of the larger unit. Not 
only has a new administrative 
organization been introduced, but 
at the same time extensive regroup- 
ing has occurred; these forces have 
required a redefinition of the role 
of the district board. Working out 
this redefined function requires con- 
tinuous two - way communication 
between unit boards and ratepayers. 
Active district boards are an 
essential link in the larger unit 
administrative chain; it is therefore 
imperative that effective liaison be 
maintained. 

Table 34 indicates that most 
larger unit officials feel that the 
larger units are making at least a 
fairly great effort to maintain or 
develop the interest and activity of 
local boards. 

Limitations on the unites main- 
taining effective liaison with district 
boards are lack of time, the qualifi- 
cations of some trustees, and the 
attitude of some district boards to 
the unit system. Unit board mem- 
bers are occupied full time in their 
own pursuits and do not have 
enough time to undertake an 
effective public relations program. 
The amount and quality of liaison 
maintained depends on the sub-unit 
trustee. Some trustees are well- 
qualified for this work; others are 
not. Finally, if a district board has 
been opposed to the larger school 
unit, the unit board may prefer to 
avoid conflict rather than try to 
build a relationship with a hostile 
group. 
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Table 34. Efforts of School Unit Boards to Develop and 
Malntaln the Interest of Local Boards and Ratepayers 



Superintendent Unit Board 

Degree of Effort Opinion Opinion 



Very great effort 
Fairly great effort 
Some effort 
No effort 
No response 
Total 



Sot'iu'K: QupHtionnaircB returned by superintendpntH and boards of larger school units to the 
Httynl ConimiHHiun on Agriculture and Rural Life* 1953. 

Where insufficient liaison is main- if opposed to a policy or program, 

tained« the unit secretary or super- take exception to appointed officials* 

intendent may intervene. District assuming the responsibilities of 

boards and ratepayers, particularly elected representatives. 



Per gent of school units 
11 23 
42 48 
45 ! 27 

2 2 
100 100 



Relationship Between Ratepayers and the Larger Unit 



Rural people in the majority are 
satisfied that larger units of ad- 
ministration are advantageous to 
education. There appear to be a 
substantial number, however, who 
are critical of the administration 
of larger units and critical of the 
lack of opportunities for ratepayer 
control. 

Under the present administrative 
structure, the local ratepayer is 
expected to act through his local 
district board. If the local board 
is not particularly active, or if it 
is unsympathetic to larger unit 
administration, the avenue of com- 
munication between ratepayer and 
unit is bloci^cd. Moreover, the rate- 
payer in a district in which the 
board has ceased to function entirely 
has no representation at the sub- 
unit level, cither in the selection 
of unit board members or in pro- 



gram planning. It is true that rate- 
payers in these circumstances may, 
if nominated, be elected to the 
unit board. They also have some 
recourse to unit administration 
through the sub-unit trustee or the 
sub-unit annual meeting. These 
opportunities, however, do not 
appear to be fully adequate. In 
either case cited, the retention of 
the local board contributes little to 
unit administration. Even if the 
local board* is operating, the indi- 
vidual ratepayer has no control over 
the unit board or its program ex- 
cept through the sub-unit meeting; 
he cannot exercise voting control 
over unit board trustees except 
through a delegate. 

To provide ratepayers with more 
effective democratic control, it 
would seem reasonable to have unit 
trustees elected by the ratepayers 
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at large in each sub-unit. The 
trustee would maintain the same 
relationship to operating boards as 
now exists and, through the media 
of local and sub-unit meetings, 
would be directly responsible to the 
ratepayers. This measure, together 
with the establishment of central 
boards in all larger attendance 
areas, should provide reasonable 
opportunity for ratepayer partici- 
pation in local school affairs and 
in the larger units. 

Beyond these measures, some 
ratepayers have suggested that 
organization of more Home and 
School Associations would improve 
ratepayer relations with the school 
and with school administration. 
While traditionally these associa- 
tions have not been primarily con- 
cerned with school administration, 
it has been felt by some that they 
could further enhance thek useful- 



ness by keeping in touch with 
administrative matters and channel- 
ling their thinking on school policy 
to the appropriate authorities. 

In summary, it is evident that 
the relationship between the unit 
board and ratepayers is conditioned 
largely by the effectiveness of the 
individual district board as a link 
in the administrative chain and by 
the communication and liaison 
efforts of the unit board. Indica- 
tions are that there are cases in 
which either or both are ineffective, 
with the result that misunderstand- 
ing and antagonism have developed 
towards larger units. The election 
at large of unit trustees by the 
ratepayers in each sub-unit would 
make the unit board directly re- 
sponsible to the ratepayers, regard- 
less of the position or status of the 
local board, and should result in 
more democratic ratepayer partici- 
pation. 



Relationship Between Larger Unit and Superintendent 



Under the individual district sys- 
tem, the representative of the De- 
partment of Education was known 
as an inspector, whose duties were 
to inspect teaching standards and 
school equipment and to see that 
the school was operated in accord- 
ance with regulations. Because of 
the large number of small school 
districts it was virtually impossible 
for the inspector to become involved 
in local administration, and thus 
the Department of Education could 
provide only limited leadership for 
local admmistration. 

In 1940, an amendment to the 
School Act changed the title of the 
inspector to superintendent/^ Al- 
though the amendment did not 



specify any change in function, the 
change in name was interpreted to 
mean a change from the concept 
of individual school inspection to 
that of educational leadership. The 
Teachers' Federation commented 
editorially on the change as follows: 

In the broader field, the superinten- 
dent became released from some of 
the more binding traditions of the 
inspector. The fact that the superinten- 
dent approaches the prubSe.-n of educa- 
tion from the standpoint of one who 
must encourage the growth and de- 
velopment of a better quality of 
teacher drives him almost inevitably 
into the business of encouraging his 
constituent ratepayers in constantly 
accepting higher standards of educa- 
tional Qualifications. .He thus becomes 
a definite leader in the field in which 
he works.^'^ 



^•»^Stats, of Sask.. 1940. c. 76. s. 2(1. 10). 

5- The lUilUtm, Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation, Vol. VI, No. 2, 1940. p. 1. 
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The introduction of the larger 
units in no way decreased the 
responsibilities of the Department 
of Education with respect to con- 
trol of educational standards, teach* 
er training, and teaching standards. 
But the decreased number of ad- 
ministrative boards with which the 
Department had to maintain liaison 
after the establishment of the larger 
units facilitated more uniform ad- 
ministration in accord with Depart- 
ment policies* 

The Larger School Units Act of 
1944 stipulated that when a larger 
unit is established the Minister shall 
appoint a superintendent and out- 
line his duties. The Act conferred 
considerable authority upon the 
superintendent. He was empowered 
to exercise general supervision over 
the teachers, the work of the secre- 
tary*treasurer, and the unit office. 
The Act further stated that it was 
the duty of the superintendent to 
confer with and advise the unit 
board on educational matters and 
to attend uU meetings. In 1953, 
the Act was amended to revoke 
the superintendent's duty to super- 
vise the unit office and to provide 
instead that the superintendent shall 
confer with the unit board on the 
work of tiie unit office.^* 

Beyond these stipulations, the 
actual role of the superintendent in 
the modem school unit is difficult 
to define. The position of the super- 
intendent in unit deliberations and 



decisions varies from one unit to 
another with the age of Uie unit, 
the strength of tiie unit board, the 
activity of district boards, and the 
personality of the superintendent. 
The administration of education is 
flexible not only in Saskatchewan 
but throughout Canada, and edu- 
cators are attempting to define 
administrative functions in the light 
of recent trends in education/^ 

The superintendent in Saskatche- 
wan is basically an advisory and 
supervisory official in the unit and 
is an official rural representative 
of the Department of Education. 
As the educational leader in the 
unit, he is responsible for the 
general supervision of all schools 
and teachers in the area and for 
the promotion of education. 

Of a list of duties which may 
be performed by a school super- 
intendent, the following appear to 
be most pertinent to his role in 
administration: 

1 ) To act as a representative of 
the Department of Education in 
administrative and supervisory mat- 
ters; 

2 ) To make an annual report to 
the Department of Education con- 
cerning the condition of education 
in the area including buildings, 
equipment, teacher qualifications, 
and salaries; 



■ Slals. of Sask., 1944 (2d Sess.K c. 41, s. 77. 
• ♦Slals. of Sask.. 1953. c. 66, s. 11. 

■ See Sinnr Prohlcnis of ttw SutcrintntJcncy in Canada, Report of Pilot Short 
Course. Canadian Education Association. Kellogg Project in Educational Leadership, 
loronto. 1953. for a description of a joint project by the Canada Education Associa- 
tion and the Kellogg Foundation on the problems of superintendency. Some of the 
aims of this study are: ( I ) to clarify the functions of superintendents or inspectors 
of larger school jireas: (2) to bring together a fund of knowledge and material based 
on Canadian experience in administration and supervision: (3) to stimulate the 
intercommunication of educational ideas and practices between widely separated 
areas in Canada: (4) to develop principles and procedure designed to improve 
CanaJian school administration in general. This study promises to make a significant 
contribution in defining the administrative role of the superintendent. 
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3) To act in an advisory capacity 
in the administrative functions of 
the uiiit office in the larger units; 

4) To act as a professional ad- 
viser to the school board in the 
development of educational pdicy; 

5) To assume responsibility for 
keeping the community informed of 
the purposes, problems, and needs 
of the school system; 

6) To conduct research into edu- 
cational needs of the schools so 
that the board may base policies on 
factual information. 

While the superintendent's role 
with respect to unit administration 
is to act in an advisory capacity, 
it should be noted that when the 
units were initially established, the 
superintendent was closely involved 
with administrative detail. Superin- 
tendents have usually been appoint- 
ed as unit secretaries until unit 
boards were functioning. This pro- 
cedure made it possible for the 
Department of Education to provide 
leadership in administration. During 
this formative period of normally 
three or four months, the super- 
intendent was not actively engaged 
in supervision. In the opinion of 
the chief superintendent/*^ the 
superintendent in all cases returned 
to his main function of supervision 
when the unit was in operation. 

The majority of superintendents, 
however, are intimately involved in 
unit administration, some more so 
than others. Because of his famili- 
arity with educational requirements 
in the unit, the superintendent is 
in an ideal position to advise the 
unit board. Concern exists among 
some ratepayers that a few super- 
intendents dominate unit planning 
and administration. Where this situ- 



ation exists and is permitted to 
continue a decline in local interest 
and initiative and an increasing 
antipathy to the administration of 
larger units may well follow. School 
unit secretaries responding to a 
Commission questionnaire indicated 
that unit boards do not .believe that 
there is any tendency towards 
domination of unit policy by the 
superintendent. With one exception, 
the relationship between the unit 
board and the superintendent was 
described as excellent. Critics of 
the relationship between unit boards 
and superintendents point out, how- • 
ever, that although the board and 
superintendent may operate har- 
moniously, decisions on education 
do not necessarily reflect the 
wishes of the ratepayers These 
critics query whether the profes- 
sional training and experience of 
a superintendent qualify him to ad- 
vise on the management of aspects 
of unit business other than strictly 
educational aspects* If decisions on 
education do not reflect the wishes 
of ratepayers, the long-run conse- 
quences will be detrimental to 
effective local administration unless 
methods are devised to keep rate- 
payers fully informed of policies 
developed by the larger unit. 

In summary, it should be re- 
emphasized that the modem school 
superintendent is no longer only a 
classroom specialist but is a repre- 
sentative of the Department of 
Education in the administrative and 
supervisory area. Understanding and 
acceptance of this role in relation 
to the powers of unit boards is 
essential for harmony in adminis- 
tration of rura^ education. 



I . F. Titus» Chief Superintendent, Department of Education. 
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Relationship Between the Larger Unit and 
Other Local Agencies 



The larger school unit is an 
acknowledgment of the interde- 
pendence of rural areas within a 
large community and of the interde- 
pendence of rural and urban areas. 
Its effectiveness as an administrative 
unit depends in part on the ade- 
quacy of its relationships with other 
local agencies serving rural citizens. 
School problems are related to 
municipal problems. Local agricul- 
tural and health services find ex- 
pression to some extent in the 
schools. And all local sen^ices must 
be financed out of the saipe purse. 

The Larger Unit and 
Municipal Councils 

The boundaries of larger units 
and rural municipalities show great 
overlapping. There are approxi- 
mately 300 rural municipalities and 
60 school superintendencies, 56 of 
which are larger units of adminis- 
tration. A school unit is approxi- 
mately five times as large as a 
municipality. Since the larger units 
were established without reference 
to municipal boundaries, larger 
units include on the average all 
or parts of ten municipalities. 

Historically, the main function of 
rural municipal councils with respect 
to education has been the collection 
of school taxes. The School Act 
has specified a few additional duties 
for municipalities so that the duties 
and powers of municipalities with 
respect to education are: 

1) To approve the boundaries 
of public school districts. Council 
approval of boundaries of consoli- 
dated districts is required when the 
district is less than 36 square miles 
in size. The boundaries for a con- 
solidated district of more than 36 



square miles must be approved by 
the Minister of Education. The 
rural municipal councils have no 
authority over larger unit bounda- 
ries. Since very few new public 
school or consolidated districts are 
being organized, the role of rural 
municipalities in this phase of edu- 
cational administration is limited. 

2) To act as an intermediary in 
discussions of alteration of district 
boundaries. The council may with- 
hold alteration of school district 
boundaries until all parties are 
satisfied that the alteration is in 
their best interests. 

3) The rural municipal council 
must approve a proposed site for 
a school or approve an alternate 
site if the site is not at the center 
of the district. 

4) Rural municipal councils are 
required to levy and collect taxes 
at the request of local education 
authorities, whether the educational 
authority is a unit or a single district 
not included in a unit. The council 
has no authority or control over 
the tax levy set by the educational 
authority but may, in special cir- 
cumstances, appeal the tax rate.^' 

5) Rural municipal councils have 
no control over the capital expendi- 
tures of unit boards. Controls that 
exist are vested in the ratepayers 
and the Local Government Board. 

6) The rural municipal council 
may make contributions for edu- 
cational purposes as follows: 

a ) Provide a grant not in 
excess of $1,000 per year for 
maintenance of a high school or 
institute giving high school work 
within the rural municipality; 



•'*Sce section on taxing authority of larger units p. 111. 
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b) Provide a grant to a school 
district which will entitle stu* 
denes from the rural municipalitv 
to tuition-free enrolment in high 
school classes; 

c) Provide high school fees to 
students from the rural munici- 
pality to attend high school in 
a district where high school is 
taught; 

d) Provide a grant not over 
$600 per year for assistance to 
Grade VIII graduates to attend 
the School of Agriculture. 

Municipalities have long deplored 
the autonomy of school authorities 
on school taxes and requested some 
control of requisitions and levies 
for education. In 1 954, the Sask- 
atchewan Association of Rural Mu- 
nicipalities passed a resolution at 
its convention requesting legislation 
that would place a ceiling on taxes 
for cducation.^"^ Municipal authori- 
ties have also suggested some con- 
trol of capital expenditures by the 
Local Government Board. " 

School boards, through the Sask- 
atchewan School Trustees* Associ- 
ation, have been striving towards 
co-ordination with municipalities on 
matters of concern to both authori- 
ties. In 1937, before the establish- 
ment of larger units and during the 
depression years, some control of 
school expenditures was considered. 
Representatives of rural and urban 
municipalities and the Trustees' 
Association met and agreed to a 
resolution that school boards submit 
estimates of expenditures to the 
council and that if the two cannot 



agree on the requisition the Local 
Government Board be authorized to 
make a final decision. This policy 
was not adopted, and current ex* 
penditures for education are neither 
submitted to municipal councils nor 
approved by the Local Government 
Board. At the same time there are 
limits to school capital expenditure 
from current levies and on capital 
borrowings* 

Not only finances but roads are 
of concern to both municipal and 
school authorities. The trend to- 
wards centralization of school facili- 
ties and the increased conveving of 
students have heightened the im- 
portance of the quality of rural 
roads. In December, 19S3» 434 
school bus routes covered more 
than 7,000 miles of road. A total 
of 8,713 students were transported 
twice daily on these routes. Since 
524 study supervisors were still in 
service in 1 95 3, more schools 
might have been closed had it been 
possible to convey the students, 
An estimate from the school units 
indicates that a further 500 schools 
may be closed in the next five years. 

Many municipalities and school 
units have experienced considerable 
difficulty in providing adequate bus 
routes. Of 70 rural municipalities 
which returned questionnaires, 39 
stated that they had had virtually 
no difficulty in providing bus routes 
and 31 stated that the responsibility 
was causing difficulty.''' Of the 31 
municipalities which encountered 
difficulties, 9 indicated the responsi- 
bility was causing very great diffi- 
culty, 7 said they experienced fairiy 



Kesnlutions ami Protjnim, Saskatchewan Association of Rural Municipalities Con* 
vention» 1954. Resolution No. 26. 

*'^lhi(l^ Resolution No. 54. 

Questionnaire returned by 70 rural municipalities to the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture and Rural Life. 1953. See Appendix II. Report 4. Rural Roads and 
Local Government. 
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great difficulty, and IS stated that 
they experienced some difficulty. 
The municipalities that encountered 
difficulties were those which were 
attempting planned programs of 
market road development over a 
period of several years. 

Joint planning by school units 
and municipal councils has been 
considered to alleviate these diffi* 
culties in providing bus routes. 
School unit officials in particular 
have tried to achieve increased 
co-operation with municipal officials 
on the provision of adequate roads 
as centralization of school facilities 
has progressed. Resolutions at con* 
ventions of the Trustees' Association 
have proposed amendments to the 
School Act and the Rural Munici- 
pality Act requiring joint meetings 
of school boards and municipal 
councils. At its 1954 convention, 
the Trustees* Association discussed 
increased co * operation between 
rural municipalities and school 
boards and requested more attention 
on the part of municipal officials 
to the improvement of roads for 
school bus routes. 

The Commission, through rural 
community forums, briefs, and 
hearings, gained the impression that 
CO - ordination of municipal and 
school activities with respect to 
bus routes was limited. Responses 
to questionnaires by school units 
confirmed the impression that 
school units have been more 
aggressive than municipal councils 
in promoting co-ordinated planning 
of school bus routes. The following 
replies were given by school unit 
secretaries to questions posed by 
the Commission. 

To what extent has the Unit 
Board made a strong attempt to 



create a good working relationship 
with the rural municipal council 
regarding 

(a) Explanation of bus route 
requirements? 

Per Cent 
of Units 



Very great extent 13 

Fairiy great extent 29 

Somewhat 35 

Not at all 15 

No response 8 

Total 100 



To what extent has the rural 
municipal council made a strong 
attempt to co-operate with the 
school board regarding: 

(a) Planning bus routes? 



Per Cent 
of Units 

Very great extent 2 

Fairly great extent 10 

Somewhat 48 

Not at all 34 

No response 6 

Total 100 

(b) Providing bus routes? 

Per Cent 
of Units 

Very great extent 2 

Fairly great extent 10 

Somewhat 50 

Not at all 30 

No response 8 

Total 100 



At the time of this survey 21 units 
had three or fewer larger attendance 
areas, but it is assumed that the 
opinions of the unit officials re- 
ferred only to those municipalities 
which were involved in the opera- 



Questionnaire returned by boards of. larger school units to Royal Commission on 
Agriculture and Rural Life, 1953. 
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tion or planning of conveyance 
systems. 

Thus, 42 per cent of the unit 
boards believe that they have made 
a relatively strong attempt to work 
with the councils on bus routes, 
while only 12 per cent of the unit 
boards feel that they have had 
comparable support from the coun- 
cils on the planning of bus routes. 
Thirty*four per cent of the units 
feel that the councils have given 
no support at all in planning bus 
routes, while IS per cent of the 
units admit that no effort was made 
to communicate conveyance plans 
to the council. Fifty per cent of 
the units believe that municipalities 
have attempted to a limited extent 
to provide adequate bus routes, 
while 30 per cent of the units feel 
that the councils have made no 
attempt to co-operate in the pro- 
vision of adequate bus routes. 

Despite the fact that 46 per cent 
of the unit boards had municipal 
councillors as members of the unit 
board, co-ordination between edu- 
cational and municipal administra- 
tions was limited. The increase in 
centralization of schools and the 
establishment of conveyance sys- 
tems has made co-operation in the 
planning of rural roads essential. 
Municipal officials are also con- 
cerned that increasing school taxes 
will hamper public works and other 
municipal programs. Increased liai- 
son between school and municipal 
authorities would promote under- 
standmg between the two agencies 
and efficient use of available public 
funds. 

The Larger Unit and 
Other Local Agencies 

Many local agencies are provid- 
ing services to rural people. Im- 
proved standards of education and^ 
expansion in the curriculum bavd; 



brought education into contact with 
two of these services — health and 
apiculture, but there is no juris- 
dictional or administrative relation- 
ship between the larger units and 
these local agencies. 

As par^ of its program of pre- 
ventive ser/ices, the health regions 
conduct & school health program. 
Three health regions also supply 
the services of a school psycholo- 
gist to the schools in their regions. 
But there are no formal avenues 
for communication between school 
units and health regions on com- 
mon problems. 

The recent addition of agricul- 
tural education, organized m an 
out-of-school program, involves 
school units in a program allied 
with local agricultural services. Here 
again onl^ informal administrative 
relationships exist between the 
agencies involved. The agricultural 
instructor, supervising on-the-farn 
study projects, is directed by Jie 
unit of which he is an employee 
and by the appropriate division of 
the Department of Education. His 
area may be in one or more agri- 
cultural representative districts. The 
agricultural representative, provid- 
ing a similar service, operates in 
a much larger area that includes 
portions of two or more larger 
units. To date, conflicts do not 
hamper the administration of the 
programs. But future developments 
in either or both services will re- 
quire clarification of administrative 
and jurisdictional relationships. 

Implications of Relationships 
Between the Larger Unit ' 
and Other Services 

Larger school units have been 
organized in a period in which 
government service costs, in general, 
have been increasing. School units 
have been faced with the necessity 
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of improving facilities that deteri- 
orated during the depression and 
World War H. At the same time, 
the units have had to accept the 
initial costs associated with the 
regrouping of school facilities. Add- 
ed to these costs have been in- 
creased salaries for teachers, all of 
which have meant increased levies 
for education. Since the municipal 
councils as collection agencies have 
a limited right to appeal levies for 
education, they are placed in the 
position of having to take responsi- 
bility for increases in the costs of 
education without responsibility for 
administration. Municipalities ob- 
ject to the fact that school units 
are authorized to finance capital 
expenditures from current levies 
while municipalities are not. This 
procedure was adopted for school 
units because they are established 
initially on a temporary basis and 
because of the difficulties in secur- 



ing public sanction to incur expense 
at a localized point in a large unit. 

Fiscal relationships thus create 
some misunderstanding between 
municipal councils and larger units. 
Other related problems stem from 
the provision of student transpor- 
tation. Each unit contains all or 
part of a number of municipalities. 
The decision to establish a con- 
veyance route may involve liaison 
with several municipalities, any one 
of which may be unable to partici- 
pate in a road improvement pro- 
gram. The result is disruption of 
the plans of the unit, the munici- 
palities, and the families affected 
by the planning. Co-ordinated plan- 
ning and improved liaison between 
the larger unit and all local service 
agencies are essential for the wel- 
fare of education, the road planning 
agency, other agencies, and the 
rural ratepayer in whose interests 
all local agencies are acting. 



POSSIBLE APPROACHES TO INTEGRATING LARGER 
SCHOOL UNITS AND OTHER LOCAL AGENCIES 



In the preceding sections all the 
important aspects of larger school 
units have been reviewed — the de- 
velopment of larger school units, 
their operation, financing, adminis- 
tration, and relationship with other 
local agencies. In order to achieve 
integration of the activities of larger 
school units with the work of other 
l(Kal agencies, particularly with 
that of municipal units, two pro- 
posals have been suggested: (1) 
the establishment of coterminous 
boundaries for school and munici- 
pal units, which for maximum 



effectiveness will require some re- 
vision of present boundaries of 
school units, and (2) the institution 
of a county system of government.**'^ 
Under the first proposal, informal 
co-operation between coterminous 
school and municipal units could 
be achieved. Under the second pro- 
posal, boundari'^s of school and 
municipal units w *uld be cotermin- 
ous and in addition administration 
of the two services would be in- 
tegrated in whole or in part through 
the county council. 



For a full discussion of the county system of government, see the Commission*s 
report on Rural Roads and Local Government. 
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Coterminous Boundaries 



The description of the establish- 
ment ol larger units has revealed 
deficiencies in the delineation ot 
unit biHindaries. These deficiencies 
are related 'o the method of map- 
ping school units so that their outer 
boundaries conformed with school 
district boundaries, the subsequent 
change in the total number of units, 
and changes in the rural environ- 
ment since the establishment of the 
units. Many education officials be- 
lieve that present boundaries are 
not entirely functional In addition, 
great variations exist among units 
in number ot school districts and 
students included. The administra- 
tion of education would undoubted- 
ly profit from a reorganization of 
larger school unit boundaries in 
greater conformity with the needs 
of centralization and community 
patterns of association.*^^ 

The proposal to make boundaries 
for school and municipal units 
coterminous while continuing their 
separate administrations is not new. 



During the years when the estab- 
lishment of larger units was under 
debate, education officials generally 
indicated llieir support of cotermin- 
ous units provided separate admin- 
istrations were retained. 

Today, superintendents, secre- 
taries, and boards of larger school 
units also generally favour co- 
terminous boundaries. Table 35 
presents the responses given by 
superintendents, secretaries, and 
unit boards to a Commission 
questionnaire asking to what extent 
they would favour enlarging muni- 
cipalities and making them coter- 
minous with school units. The 
questionnaire did not imply any 
need for reorganization of present 
school units. The vast majority of 
the three groups questioned favour- 
ed the enlargement of rural muni- 
cipalities to achieve boundaries 
coterminous with school units, but 
some variation existed in the extent 
to which each group favoured the 
proposal. 



Table 35. Decree of Support for Coterminous School and 

Municipal Units 



Degree of Support for Number of Number of Number of 

Coterminous Units Unit Boards Secretaries \ Superintendents 



To a very great extent 11 I 14 i 24 

To a great extent 18 14 19 

Somewhat 16 ; 12 8 

Not at ail 5.62 

No response 2 • 6 . — 



Source: Questionnaires returned by HUperintendenta and boartls of larger Bchool units to the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and Bural Life, 1953. 



'^"^ For a discussion of community patterns of association, see the Commission's 
report on Service Centers. 
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The niajoricy of education officials 
vvlm presented submissions to the 
CiHiiinission indicated that the lack 
of coterminous boundaries is not 
ol such concern from the edu- 
cational point of view. Generally, 
it uas felt that there might be 
uneconomical use of time and 
personnel by many overlapping 
agencies and that a lack of com- 
prehensive local planning might 
hinder effective use of tax resources. 
Ihosc education officials who are 
hesitant about coterminous boun- 
daries are motivated by fear of 
fifuiikial los.^ to education from hav- 
iiiL! municipal and school authorities 
compete for the tax dollar within 
a sinule area. But the vast majority 
of education officials believe that 
adjustments in boundaries are 
necessary to achieve co-ordination 
of the authorities responsible for 
road building and centralization of 
school facilities. 

Unit officials questioned by the 
Commission listed a number of 
criteria that they felt should govern 
the creation of coterminous units 
for school and municipal services. 
These criteria are listed in the order 
of importance attached to them by 
the euucation officials questioned. 

1 ) Boundaries of coterminous 
units should conform to the areas 
within which rural people associate 
for trade and other services with 
consideration of the service centers 
used by rural people. The boun- 
daries of the coterminous unit 
should conform with the outer 
boundaries of the larger attendance 
areas for both elementary and high 
school students. 

2 ) Coterminous units should take 
into account the adequacy of com- 
munication in the proposed area. 
With increased centralization of 
school facilities in urban centers, 



adequate roads to surrounding rural 
areas are essential 

3 ) The area of coterminous units 
should be large enough to provide 
adequate finances for satisfactory 
school and municipal services. 

4) Boundaries of coterminous 
units should have regard for topo- 
graphical and physical features of 
the area. 

5) Coterminous units should be 
defined so that the administrative 
center is accessible to all segments 
of the unit. 

6) The definition of coterminous 
units should have regard for present 
and potential population. In the ten 
years since larger units were first 
established, population has not 
declined uniformly in all areas. 

7) In so far as possible, co- 
terminous units should have equal 
assessments. 

8) Coterminous units should be 
small enough to permit the partici- 
pation of ratepayers in local affairs. 
Undoubtedly, the line of demarca- 
tion between a unit that is too 
small for economic purposes and 
a unit that is too large for rate- 
payer response is hard to define. 
The key to the proper size lies in 
the school and municipal programs 
envisaged. 

Implicit in these criteria is the 
conviction on the part of education 
officials that larger school units as 
organized at present fall short of 
being thoroughly functional and that 
education would benefit from a 
more rational organization of ad- 
ministrative units. Thus, education 
officials today favour enlarging 
municipal units to be coterminous 
with school units and revising the 
structure of the present larger school 
units for the creation of coterminous 
units. 
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County System of 

A vouniy system of rural local 
}.u»\ctm!u nt' would provide not only 
C(>tci::ii!ii>iiN boundaries for school 
ami ?:MniicipaI units but also unified 
administration of school and muni* 
L'ip.il ..rviccs. In the modified 
CiUint^ . -cparatc school and muni- 
cipi{l ..vi iiiistrations would operate 
\\i\U M»iMc vicvices for co-ordination 
i^t pr. /t.tin and activities. In the 
full a single county council 

uiih .in v.lucation and a municipal 
oMii: iiitci. would handle policy for 
hoti) (.J; .ition and municipal ser* 

I Ik < >nnuission discussed the 
pn>pi s f a county system of 
i!o\cM \viih rural people at 
cv>nHin.. hearings, but most rate- 
pa vers v^iv not sufficiently con- 
wiNaiu uith the possibilities of the 
sNNtctH to make judgments. 

The Commission also questioned 
larger school unit officials on their 
attitude towards a county form of 
government. The 103 unit officials 
w ho replied vvere generally opposed 
to the county. They expressed con- 
cern that citizens elected to the 
county council would be those most 
interested in municipal affairs and 
not those with a particular interest 
in education. They felt that educa- 
tion might suffer from having to 
compete with other local services 
for its share of the tax dollar. 
Judging by the amount of time 
spent by school unit trustees on 
school administration, they suggest- 
ed that county councillors, respon- 
sible for both school and municipal 
services, might be overburdened. 
Although the employment of a 
county manager or other adminis- 
trators would relieve the burden, the 
respondents indicated that there 
might be a tendency to shift control 
from elected tu appointed officials. 
Finally, they were concerned that 
the er ployment of administrative 



Local Government 

and technical personnel would add 
to the cost of local government. 
These objections, however, may 
stem from insufficient familiarity 
with the principles and operation 
of the county form of government. 

The Commission in its report on 
Rural Roads and Local Govern- 
ment analysed in detail the opera- 
tion of the county form of govern- 
ment and its possible impact on 
education. On the basis of its 
analysis the Commission concluded 
that a single agency for school and 
municipal services would be able to 
undertake co-ordinated long-term 
planning and execution of program 
more effectively than several over- 
lapping jurisdictions. The provision 
of school bus routes would be 
facilitated, for instance. A single 
agency would be able to allocate 
financial resources with a view to 
the total needs of the area. Because 
of its greater financial resources, 
the county would be able to employ 
qualified technical and administra- 
tive personnel. Costs would not rise 
unduly because economies could be 
achieved through sharing of offices, 
equipment, and personnel by school 
and municipal services. County 
councillors would be free to devote 
themselves to policy-making for the 
unit as a whole, and administrative 
and technical personnel would work 
under their direction in the execu- 
tion of policy. According to the 
experience of counties that have 
been in operation for some time, 
public-spirited citizens, equally in- 
terested in school and municipal 
affairs, can be found to serve as 
county councillors. Finally, long- 
term planning of local services, 
greater financial resources, compe- 
tent administrative and technical 
personnel, and ability to utilize pro- 
vincial aid effectively would lead 
to improved local services. 
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Effect of County Government 
on Education in Alberta"^^ 

In 1950, Alberta passed legisla* 
tion authorizing the establishment 
of Ci>unties, and as of 19SS seven 
counties have been established."^^ In 
1953. a Co*Temiinous Boundaries 
Com mission was appointed to estab* 
lish coterminous boundaries for 
schiH>l divisions and municipal dis- 
tricts throughout the province. Its 
work is not yet completed. 

The Commission through an in* 
dependent field study in Alberta 
surveyed the attitude of education 
ofticials towards the county form 
of i!i)vemment and examined the 
effeet of the county on education. 
When the counties were first insti- 
tuted, the Alberta School Trustees' 
AsMKiation expressed some oppo- 
sitii)n to counties based on ad- 
ministrative practices rather than 
principle. Department of Education 
officials in Alberta at first also 
had some reservations about the 
establishment of counties. Fear was 
expressed that education would suf- 
fer because of the election of coun- 
cillors for their interest in municipal 
affairs and that education would 
be at a disadvantage in competing 
with other local services for the 
tax dollar. 

In practice, neither of these fears 
has materialized. Although only two 
of the county councillors in the 
first four counties established were 
former school trustees in school 
divisions, no evidence exists that 
the selection of councillors has been 
detrimental to education. In fact, 



one county councillor suggested that 
because of inexperience with school 
affairs the county council was prone 
to oversupport school requirements 
until it was entirely familiar with 
educational needs. With respect to 
competition for financial resources, 
the Department of Education in 
Alberta has received no complaint 
of inequity. No evidence exists of 
any increased lack of balance in 
expenditures. 

After several years of experience 
with county government, the Al- 
berta Department of Education 
evaluated county government fa- 
vourably: 

From the point of view of the 
Department of Education, or at least 
its officers, I think we should have 
to say that the counties seem to con- 
tinue to do precisely the same things 
as the division. We have no evidence 
of significant changes in service or 
expense. Uniformity of taxation over 
the county area has been achieved. 

Internal disharmony respecting roads 
and tax rates has been eliminated, or 
at least is not evident from our dist- 
ance (but strangely during the period 
of existence of the counties, it has also 
subsided in greater portions of the pro- 
vince not so organized). Perhaps the 
competitors have become exhausted. 

Partly influenced by county experi- 
ence, wc have now embarked on 
another venture under which, without 
fusion of local government, school and 
municipal areas are being made coter- 
minous. This will overcome the multi- 
ple requisitioning and disparity of 
rates and will also give each divisional 
hoaru only one R.M. to deal with, 
which should save time and effort and 
permit closer liaison.*}*^ 

Administrative experience has 
varied in the counties because of 



' » Sl'c Chapter VIII of the Commissions report on Rural Roads and Local Govern- 
ment for a discussion of reorganization of local government in Alberta: also 
/\ i(» • /. in^xrnt}}u*^tt in AUwrUi, mimeographed document prepared by the Secre- 
t.inat ot the Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life, available from 
Quccn\ Printer, Kegina. 

* ' Si)me of the counties were formed on petition of school hoards. 

*• W. H. Swift. "Counties — Amalgamated Administration," Cintadum lUhuatum, 

December, 1954. p. 45. 
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differences in size« resources* length 
of organization, and history of re- 
lationship between education and 
nuinicipal authorities. A uniform 
cvahiation of the counties is there- 
fore not possible. School superin- 
tendents generally agreed, however, 
that the superintendents have been 
relieved of considerable adminis- 
trative detail, a change which they 
in general welcomed, anJ that the 
counties hold great possibilities for 
co-ordination of school and munici- 
pal NcrviccN. particularly with re- 
spect to centralization of school 
f.icilitics and road construction. 
Some superintendents noted that 
counties did not remove education 
irom ratepayer control, as had been 
feared, but rather that the interests 
of iatcpa\ers were better served by 
counties than by the school di- 
visions. Although local school 
hnirdN were inactive in many areas, 
interest and activity had risen in 
Home and School Associations, 
which provide an effective medium 
for channelling ratepayer problems 
and conmients to county councils. 

I.iKal officials contacted in Al- 
berta counties showed varying de- 
grees of optimism as to acceptance 
of the county by ratepayers, but in 
evciy case local officials believed 



that the county would be main* 
tained if a vote were held. These 
officials endorsed in general the 
principle of having the county 
council address itself to policy and 
the employment of sufficient admin* 
istrativc and technical staff to ad* 
minister the policies defined by the 
council. Although the counties differ 
in staff complement and office 
organization, the most satisfactory 
arrangement appears to be that with 
an appointed secretary for each of 
the education and municipal com- 
mittees of the county council. 

In Alberta, then, the Department 
of Education and school superin* 
tendents feel generally that the 
institution of county government has 
not been detrimental to the welfare 
of education but that it is a step 
in the direction of improved ad* 
ministration of education. In their 
opinion, the majority of ratepayers 
in the counties share ^^.is feeling. 
Furthermore, education officials in 
Alberta believe that the establish- 
ment of coterminous areas for edu<* 
cation and municipal services as a 
result of the work of the Co- 
Terminous Boundaries Commission 
will lead to province-wide improve- 
ments in the administration of 
education. 



The Co ission's Proposal for Schooi*Municipal 

Integration 



On the basis of its analysis of 
the requirements of local govern- 
ment and the functioning of the 
present rural municipal system, this 
Commission concluded in another 
study that rural municipalities must 
be reorganized on a larger area 
basis. An exhaustive study was 
made of possible alternaiiveF. which 
would best meet these three cri- 
teria: (1) adequate size of area, 
(2) sound juri;^dictional relation- 



ships, and (3) integration of local 
activities. In the Commission's con- 
sideration, the most vital area for 
improving jurisdictional relation- 
ships and achieving better integra- 
tion was that of municipal govern- 
ment and education. From its 
analysis the Commission concluded 
that either a county system or a 
modified county system would best 
serve the needs of modern rural life. 
In a county system, school and 
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municipal authority over a common 
area would be vested in a single 
county council. In a modified 
ciuinty. schocfl unit and municipal 
^incmment boundaries would be 
coterminous, but their administra- 
tive authorities would be separate. 

Maximum integration would be 
achieved in the county with its 
single governing authority, but the 
modified county offers a practical 
alternative. In the modified county, 
integration would be achieved 
through a permanent school-muni- 
cipal committee. If, after gaining 
experience with the modified county, 
ratepayers desired more complete 
school - municipal integration, the 



transition to full county government 
could be easily achieved. 

In defining the boundaries of 
larger coterminous units, due con- 
sideration must be given such fac* 
tors as functional trading areas, tax 
assessment, farm population, exist- 
ing administrative areas, and local 
preferences. In the process, some 
revisions in the boundaries of 
present school units undoubtedly 
will be required. Nevertheless, the 
long-term benefits to be derived in 
terms of improving the quality and 
quantity of local government ser-> 
vices far outweigh the temporary 
inconveniences. 



SUAI^MARY 



Efforts on the part of citizens 
and educators for 30 years led to 
the passage of the Larger School 
Units Act in 1944. Improved stan* 
dards of education, decreased densi- 
ty of rural population, a changed 
pattern of community association, 
increased interdependence of rural 
and urban people, and regrouping 
of school facilities made the system 
of small school districts unsatisfac- 
tory. The tax base of the small 
district was inadequate, and inequi- 
ties in tax burden among school 
districts militated against equality 
of educational opportunity. The 
small district was unable to provide 
high school facilities and unable to 
provide uniform administration for 
larger attendance areas. 

Larger school units, comprising 
approximately 80 school districts, 
administered by a Board of Trustees 
elected frr>m district delegates in 
sub-units, have been established in 
56 of the 60 superintendencies of 
the province. Units formed prior 
to 1949 automatically include rural, 
hamlet, and village districts and 



may include town and consolidated 
districts through agreements. Since 
1949, town districts of under 2,000 
population are included in newly 
formed units, and larger towns may 
be added by agreement. The 
majority of town districts are now 
included in units. 

Four superintendencies remain 
unorganized as larger units. Under 
present legislation, the ratepayers 
have the right to request a vote 
before the establishment of a unit 
so that units are formed only with 
the support of a majority of the 
ratepayers. Widely divergent tax 
rates within an area designed as a 
single unit appear to be the most 
significant reason for opposition to 
larger units. 

Each larger unit trustee repre- 
sents a sub-unit. The trustees are 
compensated for attendance at 
board meetings and for time spent 
on unit business in the sub-unit. 
The unit board is responsible for 
financing and administering edu- 
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cationul policy in the unit as a 
whole. 

The hirger units were mapped to 
conform with school district boun* 
darics. Adequacy of communica- 
tion, natural geographic barriers, 
and a reasonable administrative area 
were considered in the delineation 
i)f the units. Changes in the rural 
environment, a change in the pros* 
pcctivc number of units, and the 
addition of towns have resulted in 
variations in unit sizes and in 
adaptability to meet modern edu* 
cational needs of centralization. 

The larger units levy a uniform 
tax over the entire area, except 
for adjustments between rural and 
urban areas. The municipal coun- 
cils have a right of appeal only 
under special circumstances and are 
obliged to collect the taxes fixed 
by the school authorities and make 
payment to the school boards. 
School units are authorized to in- 
clude in the levy certain levies for 
capital funds and cash reserves. 
Although the formation of larger 
units in itself provided a greater 
degree of equalization among school 
districts within the unit than had 
existed before formation of the unit, 
equalization grants from the Pro- 
vincial Government were required 
to minimize the differences among 
units. Equalization grants to units 
differ from equalisation grants to 
other types of school administration 
in that they are paid on a formula 
embodying an elementary - high 
schoi>l cost factor. 

Administration of larger units is 
designed to permit ratepayer partici* 
pation in local district affairs. Each 
district is entitled to send a dele- 
gate to the sub-unit level; delegates 
in each sub-unit then elect a unit 
trustee. The unit board thus elected, 
with the assistance of a secretary* 
treasurer and the superintendent 



appointed by the Department of 
Education, administers the educa- 
tional program of the unit. The 
local district boards are expected 
to care for and manage local proper- 
ty, supervise the day-to-day needs 
of the school, and provide for local 
participation in educational matters. 

AUhough the duties and responsi** 
bilities of the unit and the jdistricts 
are well defined, co-ordination of 
their administrative activities could 
be improved. Many local boards 
have lost interest in school adminis- 
tration« and some unit boards have 
not been successful in effecting the 
liaison necessary to maintain the 
interest and support of local boards. 

While the lack of interest on the 
part of local boards may handicap 
the efficiency of the unit adminis- 
tration, a more serious loss is the 
decline in ratepayer participation. 
A democratic and strong larger 
school unit requires maximum 
understanding and participation by 
citizens. Since the local board is 
the intermediary between ratepayers 
and the unit board, district boards 
that lack interest in school affairs 
or that have become completely in- 
operative threaten the democratic 
and effective functioning of units. 
The election -at -large of a unit 
trustee within each sub-unit would 
make unit administration more di- 
rectly responsible to the ratepayers 
and would also provide equal op- 
portunity to residents of all districts 
regardless of the status of individual 
school boards. The establishment of 
central boards in every large at- 
tendance area would facilitate rate- 
payer participation in the affairs of 
the central school . Home and 
School Associations offer oppor- 
tunities for increasing ratepayer 
interest and participation in both 
unit and local school affairs. 
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Upon establishment, each larger 
unit is provided with a superin-* 
tcndcnt who represents the Depart- 
ment of Education in administrative 
and supervisory matters. The re- 
lationship between the larger unit 
board and the superintendent is in 
general adequate, although some 
ratepayers feel that the superin- 
tendents have assumed too much 
authority over local educational 
affairs. If this situation exists 
because of the ineffectiveness of 
elected representatives, the school 
trustees and ratepayers have the 
power to conect it. 

Larger units were established 
with no reference to municipal 
boundaries. On the average, each 
larger unit includes all or parts of 
ten municipalities. Although there 
is no geographic relationship be- 
tween larger units and municipali- 
ties« there is some administrative 
-Mk^i^inkage, since almost one-half of 
itfH^. larger units have municipil^ 
councillors on the unit boards. The 
main responsibility of municipalities 
with respect to education is the 
collection of taxes. Municipalities 
resent the fact that larger units 
establish the levy, which may in- 
clude a levy for capital expenditures, 
and the municipalities are obliged 
to collect and pay it without any 
voice in its determination. 

In addition to fiscal problems, 
the need for providing adequate 
school bus routes has become a 
serious problem in some munici- 
palities. Because of the overlapping 
of jurisdictions, establishing a bus 
route may involve one unit and 
many municipalities, or a munici- 
pality may be involved with two or 
three larger units. Co-ordination in 
planning is limited, and apparently 



co-ordinated planning, where it has 
occurred, has been undertaken 
largely on the initiative of educa- 
tional authorities. Since regrouping 
of sch(K>l facilities is likely to in- 
crease, some clarification of muni*^ 
cipal-school relationships is neces- 
sary. 

Larger school units, as autono- 
mous administrative units, are not 
related to other local service agen- 
cies, although education is related 
to health, agriculture, and other 
local programs. Administrative co- 
ordination of related local programs 
would tend to raise the level of all 
local services. 

Two proposals have been made 
to integrate the activities of larger 
school units with the work of other 
local agencies, particularly that of 
municipal government: ( 1 ) the 
establishment of coterminous school 
and municipal boundaries with 
some revision in present boundaries 
^ol school units and (2) the insti- 
tution of a county form of govern- 
ment. Education officials generally 
recognize inadequacies in the delin- 
eation of present boundaries of 
school uniu and favour coterminous 
boundaries for school and municipal 
services. To provide for integration 
of school and municipal adminis- 
trations, in the Commission's judg- 
ment, counties or modified counties 
should replace present rural muni- 
cipalities. Modified counties would 
maintain the present separation of 
school and mtinicipal administra- 
tion, but boundaries of the two units 
would be coterminous. A full county 
system of local government, in 
which a single council administers 
both municipal and school aftairs, 
may logically be the outgrowth of 
experience with modified counties* 
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CHAPTER VI 



Since the formation of the 
province, education has been a 
primary financial concern of both 
the Provincial Government and 
local ratepayers. Extensions and 
improvements in educational facili- 
ties have been costly; education as 
a public expenditure has greatly 
increased. In 1905 total expendi- 
tures for education were one-half 
million dollars; in 1953 total ex- 
penditures for education exceeded 
$40 million. Changes in the rural 
educational system, the need for 
expanded facilities in urban centers, 
and means to provide increased edu- 
cational opportunities will further 
increase the costs of education. 

In general, education is adminis- 
tered and financed locally in Sask- 
atchewan. The financial resources 
of each local area basically deter- 
mine the educational opportunity 
available to students. Larger unics 
of administration were instituted to 
decrease disparities caused by vary- 
ing financial resources and to pro- 
vide equality of educational oppor- 
tunity over wide areas. Equalization 
grunts from the provincial Depart- 
ment of Education were instituted 
to eliminate gross inequalities in 
resources in different areas of the 
province. The primary question to 
be answered in this chapter is 
whether financial resources for edu- 
cation are distributed in a manner 
that provides equitable opportunity 



for all students regardless of en- 
vironmental circumstances. 

A second question to be con- 
sidered concerns aspects of the 
level of expenditure. The provision 
of education in a sparsely settled 
and changing region is of necessity 
costly. Larger units of administra- 
tion were established in Saskatche- 
wan and elsewhere to introduce 
economies into rural education. 
Educational costs have risen and 
are likely to increase. School boards 
have been pressed to maintain stan- 
dards with limited financial re- 
sources. Some regrouping of rural 
facilities has taken place. Although 
these changes have improved edu- 
cational opportunity, they have also 
introduced new and unfamiliar costs 
that have met with some resistance. 
Economic conditions are continu- 
ally requiring administrators of 
education to study and evaluate 
methods of attaining maximum 
efficiency without sacrificing the 
quality of education. 

Adjustments in the financing of 
education over the years were re- 
viewed in Chapter III. This chapter 
presents a detailed analysis of the 
current financial structure of edu- 
cation in Saskatchewan, with par- 
ticular reference to rural education. 
Two special aspects of financing 
are considered — the economics of 
regrouping of school facilities and 
the effectiveness of present equali- 
zation grants. 
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COSTS OF EDUCATION 



The total cost of education in 
Saskatchewan reached a high of 
approximately $40 million in 1953.^ 
Figure 20 shows that the total cost 
of education to the school districts 
and the Provincial Government in* 
creased from approximately $ 1 2 
million in 1941 to $40 million in 
1953. The disposition of public 
funds for education is the adminis- 



trative responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of Education, the University 
of Saskatchewan, local school 
boards, and a few other depart- 
ments of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, such as the Department of 
Public Works, which is responsible 
for provincial buildings used for 
education. 



Figure 20. Total Expenditures for Education, Saskatchewan, 

1941-1953 



Total ExpepOdijure: 
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Soviu'K: .Innunf Hriinrit, Dcpartmon' of Education and P KUt AeeounU, Province of Saskat* 
chewan. tS«« Appendix I (or lupporiinK data.) 

* This figure includes provincial contributions to the University of Saskatchewan 
but excludes costs associated with the University that are met from other funds. 
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Not only have total costs of 
education increased markedly since 
1941, but per capita costs of edu- 
cation have also increased as the 
population has declined (Table 
36). Expenditures for education 
were $14 per capita in 1941 and 
rose to $47 per capita in 1953. 
But in the same years total personal 
income rose, with the result that 
educational costs as a proportion 
of personal income remained rela- 
tively stable from 1941 to 1953. 
Thus, any serious reduction in total 
personal income might create hard- 
ships in the financing of education 
at present levels. 

Disbursements of the Provincial 
Government for education have 
more than tripled since 1941, but 
during the same time all govern- 
ment expenditures have increased. 
Table 37 shows net disbursements 
of the Provincial Treasury by 
function of government for the 
years between 1941-42 and 1953* 
M. Table 38 compares the relative 
amount of total disbursements ab- 
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s^Sed by each functl h> Although 
total expenditures for education 
have increased, expenditures for 
education as a proportion of net 
government disbursements have de- 
clined during this period. 

Funds from the Provincial Gov- 
ernment for education are provided 
in various forms — as school grants, 
other grants-in-aid (to the Univer- 
sity, public libraries, and the Sask- 
atchewan Arts Board) school loans, 
support for provincial schools 
( School for the Deaf, Teachers 
Colleges, Correspondence School), 
provincial education programs (edu- 
cation for soldiers* dependents, vo- 
cational training, audio-visual aids, 
adult education, physical fitness, 
provincial librarian's office), and as 
support for other functions in- 
cluding administration, teachers* 
superannuation plans, education in 
northern Saskatchewan, and text- 
books.Table 39 shows the amount 
of provincial disbursements for edu- 
cation by types of expenditure. 
Average annual school grants in 



Table 36. Education Expenditures Relative to Population and 
Personal Lscome, Saskatchewan, 1941-1953 



Year 


Total 
Lxpcnditures 
lor 
Education 


Total 
Population 


Education 
Expenditures 
Per Capita 


Total 
Personal 
Income 


Education 
Expenditures 
as Per Cent 
of Personal 
Income 




SOOO*s 


000*8 


s 


SOOO.OOOs 


. < 


1^1 


12.231 


896 


14.40 


277 


4.4 


1946 




833 


23.50 


602 


3.2 


1951 


31.170 


832 


37.50 


1.084 


2.9 


19>2 


35.62U 


843 


43.20 


1.184 


3.0 


1953 


40.773 


861 


47.40 


1.112 


3.7 















Sul'Uf'K: .Xvnutil lit t*'*rtM^ Depa-'tment of K'iucutMin: Tiift/iV Ai*rnunt9t Province of SaAkatchowan; 
CmMUM ttf i'anndtt and CrrtMua itf thf l*ratrf I'roftntva, ami Memorandum un Katimatrd l*o|>uta» 
t'on of f'anndii^ Juti*\ I'tSi^ Dtiminion Hureau of Statit»ticfi; Sationai Afruunt9 Inromv and 
iixitrnd*turt\ Dominiufi liur<^au of iitatUUc^. 
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Table 37. Net Disbursements of the Provincial Treasury by 
Function of Government, Saskatchewan, 1941-42 to 1953-54* 



— — - 

Function 


1941-42 


1951-52 


1953-54 




Thousands of dollars 


Public Heaitht 


3,008 


20.060 


22,390 


Education 


4,432 


10,973 


14,082 


Social Welfare 


11,01S 


7,388 


7,236 


Agriculture and Natural Resources 


1,429 


5,614 


7.563 


Highways 


1,869 


12,189 


17.295 


Ottvitt 


8,874 


22,428 


36.660 


Total 


30,627 


78.652 


105.226 



Sovrcb: Public AfCQuntB, Province of SMkatchewan* 

* Net disbursements are made up of current government expenditure!, plus capital borrowlnga 
less capital repayment during the year. 

t Public Health net disburaemenU include thoee under the Saakatehewan Hospital Servicea Flan. 
t Disburaementd for municipal affairs are included in "Other/' 



Table 38. Relative Net Disbursements of the Provincial 
Treasury by Function of Government, 
Saskatchewan, 1941-42 to 1953-54 



Per Cent ot Total Disbursements 



Function 



194M2 ! 1951-S2 i 19S3-S4 



Public Health 


1 9.8 1 


25.5 


21.3 


Education 


14.5 i 


14.0 


13.4 


Social Welfare 


36.0 ' 


,.4 


6.9 


Agriculture and Natural Resources 


4.7 i 

1 


7.2 


7.2 


Highways 


6.1 : 


15.5 


16.4 


Other 


28.9 : 


28.4 


34.8 


Total 


100.0 ; 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 39. Distribution of Provincial Net Disbursements for 
Education, Saskatchewan, 1941-42 to 19S3'*54 



Average 2941-42 

Purpose of Expenditure* to 194$-4b 1950-51 1953-54 



Thousands of dollars 



School grants 


3.003 


7.084 1 


8.746 


Other grants -in-atd 


574 


1.731 


2.235 


School louns 


10 


623 


S17 


Provincial schools 


201 


SIS 


643 


Provincial educational programs 


146 


2S2 


3S2 


Other functions 


607 


1.046 


1.589 


Total 


4.341 


11.2S1 


14.082 



Sot'KCB: Sankati'hruan Kronomic HvvUw, VoL 2* No. 3, September, p. 6. and Public 

An'onnte* Province of Sankatchewan 

* School iiranU: Includts all regular school ffrantn, i.e., upprstion, maintenance, capital equip- 
ment, etc. 

Other i$rant9*in*Aid: includes Rranta to the Vniveniity, public libraries, Soakatchewan Arts 
Board, and Met'hanicM ami Literary Institute. 

Sichotd Loan a: includes lonns provided by, and repayable to the Department of Education. 

J*rovinciul SrhooU; School fur the Deaf, Teachers Colleges, Correspondence School. 

Prnvini*ial h'durational Programii: ineludea education fur auldiera' dependents. audio«visual aids, 
v«icational training, adiiit education, physical fitness. Provincial Librarian's Office. 

Other FunrttOM: includes administration. Teachers* Superannuation Plan^, education in North- 
ern Saitkatchewan. textbooks, etc. 



the years 1941-42 to 1945-46 
amounted to about $3 million. 
Since then, annual school grants 
have increased markedly to a high 
of $8.7 million in 1953-54. Al- 
though annual school grants have 
thus nearly tripled since 1941-42, 
grants as a proportion of govern- 
ment disbursements for education 
(Table 40) have shown a net 
decline from the 1941-45 average. 
Other grants-in-aid and school 
loans have become increased pro- 
portions of provincial disbursements 
for education. 

With this background of educa- 
tion as a public expenditure, the 
financial picture of the formal 
school system may be scrutinized. 
Table 41 shows total expenditures 
of all school districts plus govern- 
ment expenditures for the admin- 
istration and supervision of the 



formal school system. In actual 
dollars, the per capita cost of 
operating the formal school system 
has risen, but the percentage of 
personal income allocated to sup- 
port of the school system has re- 
mained relatively stable because of 
a rise in total personal income. 

From 1941 to 1953, the school 
levy in rural municipalities fluctu- 
ated between 2.1 per cent and 7.2 
per cent of net farm income (Table 
42). The school tax levy almost 
tripled from 1941 to 1953, whUe 
net farm income increased seven 
times. In 1954, however, net farm 
income decreased to its lowest point 
since 1941, and if the school levy 
in 1954 is found to equal that of 
1953, the levy as a percentage of 
net farm income will be at its high- 
est point since the 1930's. 
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Table 40. Relative Distribution of Provincial Net 
Disbursements for Education^ Saskatchewan, 1941-42 to 19S3-S4 



Per Cent of Total Disbursements 





Average 1941-42 






Purpose of Expenditure 


to 1945-46 


19S0-S1 


1953-54 




66 1 

UV. 1 


63.0 


62.1 


Other grants-in-aid 


12.6 


15.4 


15.9 


School loans 


0.2 


5.5 


3.7 


Provmcial schools 


4.4 


4.6 


4.5 


Provincial educational programs 


3.2 


2.2 


2.5 


Otlicr functions 


13.5 


9.3 


11.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


SorRcc:: Saakatchrwan Eeonamie Review, Vol. 2 


No. 3, September, 


1963, p. 6, 


ftnd PubUe 



ArrountSt Province of Saskatchewan. 



Table 41. Total Costs of Administering and Operating the 
Formal School System in Saskatchewan, 
Selected Years, 1941-42 to 1953-54 



Year 


Provincial 
; Government 
' Expenditures* 


School 
District 
Expenditurest 


Total 


Cost 
Per 
Capita 


Per Cent of 
Personal 
Income 




SOOO's 


SOOO's 


SOOO's 


S 


»■• 

c 


1941-42 


3.734 


7.799 


11.533 


12.90 


4.1 


1946-47 


1 4.947 


13.219 


18.166 


21.80 


3.0 


1951-52 


9.237 


20.117 


29.354 


35.30 


2.7 


1953-54 


11.350 


26.635 


37.985 


44.10 


3.4 



S«ii'RCR: Annual lC» jtorts^ Department of Kducation and i'ubiic ^\ccount»^ Province of Sa8kat« 
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* Prnvinrtal ffovcrnmvnt oxpcn«litur€H in thiR table are made up of those classified in Public 
Acciiitnts under AdminiHtratit*n. (irantH to Schools. Provincial Schools ( Corrcepondence School 
and Tfac'hers CuUeKi^). Ki>adi'rH and Textbooks, and School BuiMinKs and Loans. These exclude 
irrnntM to the rnivi-mity and nthor nlucatlonal inntitutionn (e.g.. Arts fiuard). Provincial 
Kducatitiimi IVug ram. itnd the School for the Deaf. 

t Kxrludei! are net government k rants, expenditures of Northern Area and ffovernment aided 
2}ch(M*i<i, dt^bit and crttlit payments, and repayment of short-term loans. 
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Table 42. School Tax Levy Related to Net Farm Income, 
Saskatchewan, 1941-1954 



I School Tux Levy in Rural Muni« 
I cipalities and Local Improvement 
Districts 



Year * 


Net Farm 
Income 


A. wmm 1*1^ 

Mniouni 


Per Cent of Net 
rarm income 




SOOO's 


SOOO's 


« 


1941 


70.055 


5.081 


7.2 


1946 


213.817 


7.584 


3.5 


19SI 


552,962 


11.524 


2.1 


19S2 


564.917 


12.673 


2.2 


1953 


474.290* 


14.361 


3.0 


19S4 


124.000t 


14.36U 


11.6 



SoL'Ki'K: Handbook of Agrtcuiturai stattBTirti, ran ii — rarm 
Statistics and Annual Hf porta. Department uf Municipal Affairs. 

* Preliminary estimate. 

Estimate* by Ecunumic Advisory and Planning Board. 
X AssumlnK same Wvy aa In 1953. 



In summary, education as a pub- 
lic expenditure reached a high of 
$40 million in 19S3-S4. A declining 
population has meant higher per 
capita costs for education, but in- 
creased total personal income has 
kept expenditures for education a 
relatively stable proportion of per- 
sonal income. Expenditures for 
education as a proportion of 
government expenditures have de- 
clined slightly. Although govern- 
ment grants have nearly tripled 



since the earlv 1940's, the school 
tax paid by rural ratepayers has 
not been reduced, since the costs 
of education have increased, the 
population has declined, and per 
farm income has increased. Since 
1951, the levy for education in 
rural municipalities has become a 
progressively higher proportion of 
net farm income and in 1954 was 
a higher proporaon than at any 
time since the 1930's. 



REVENUES FOR EDUCATION' 

Education is financed by direct, various types of school administra- 

local taxation, with government tion. Total receipts of all schools 

grants^ loans, and sale of debentures operating under the administration 

providing the remainder of the of the Department of Education 

financial requirements. The propor- h'»ve more than doubled in the 

tion each segment is of the total eight-year period between 1946 and 

varies betwe»*n and within the 1953 — from $18 million in 1946 

^ Pertaining o to the formal school system. 
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to more than $46 million in 1953 
(Table 43). Non-operating receipts 
(receipts from loans, sale of de* 
bentures, and other sources) have 
increased markedly relative to the 
increase in operating receipts. In 
1946, non^operating receipts repre- 
sented 16 per cent of total receipts, 
while by 1953 they had increased 
to 33 per cent of total receipts. 
Essentiallv, this means that educa- 
tional administrations have been 
increasing capital assets to their 
present level by increased borrow- 
ing. The relative increase in non- 
operating receipts represents in part 
the assumption of increased fixed 
costs which obviously restrict the 
flexibility of educational spending. 

Tlic major components of total 
receipts are tuxes, grants, and 
loans. These three components 
represented 91 per cent of total 
income both in 1946 and in 1953 
(Table 44). Relative to total re- 
ceipts, taxes declined betwee.i 1946 
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and 1953, while loans and deben- 
tures have iricreased as a proportion 
of total receipts. 

The shift in the relative propor- 
tion of each component of receipts 
to total receipts has not been con- 
sistent in all types of school admin- 
istration. A review of receipts of 
various administrations indicates 
that the major change occurred in 
the financial activities of larger 
units and city elementary districts. 
Table 45 indicates the proportion 
of total receipts represented by 
taxes, grants, loans, and other 
sources of finances, between 1946 
and 1953 for larger units, non- 
units, city elementary schools, and 
city secondary schools. With the 
exception of secondary schools, tax 
receipts as a proportion of total 
receipts declined in all types of 
school administration between 1946 
and 1953. The most notable change 
during these years is the relative 
increase in the use of loans by 



Table 43. Total Receipts of All Schools Operating Under 
Admlsistration of Department of Education, 
Saskatchewan, 1946-1953* 



Year 


Opcruting 
Receipts 


Non-OpcrutinR 
Rcccipist 


Total 
Receipts 


'Non-Opcrat 
i Per Cent ol 

i 




SOOOs 


SOOOs 


SOOOs 


f 

. ( 


1946 


15.526 


3.034 


18,560 


16 


1947 


17.329 


4.185 


21.514 


19 


I94K 


20,603 


6,246 


26.849 


23 


I'MV 


21,603 


7,581 


29.184 


26 


1950 


23.020 


9,973 


32,993 


30 


1951 


24,966 


10.288 


35.254 


29 


19.* 2 


29.389 


11.704 


41.093 


29 


19i3 


31,282 


15.167 


46.449 


33 



o 
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i)*>rtuB: Annual i{rport$^ Uepartmvnt of Muration. 

• F.\c!tHK-3 rarryovcT of dfbit fin«l erc«Ht hatancai. 

* NtmM>peratin(; nvHpU inclti.to a hish prupurtiun of short-term loam to provide funds p«*ndinK 
th«* rtvcipt of taxt^ and tfrantn. 
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Table 44. Relationship of Components of Receipts to Total 
Educational Receipts^ Saskatchewan, 1946-1953 



Source ot Receipts 



Operating: 
Taxes 

Grants^ 

Fees and other 

Non-operating: 
Banks and loans 

Debentures 

Other 

Totair 



Receipts 


Relative Distribution 


1946 


1933 


1946 


1933 


SOOO's 


SOOO'S 


% 


/O 


11,623 


23,076 


63 


so 


3,348 


7,353 


19 


16 


333 


633 


2 


1 


i 

1,667 


11,378 


9 


25 


218 


2,911 


1 


6 


1.149 


878 


6 


2 


18.360 


46.449 


too 


100 



Sovrck: Annual Repartt^ DepHrtment of Educfttlon. 

* Grantu referred to hero are net grants paid to districts after deductions have been made for 
teachers* superannuation paynnenta, Teachers* Federation fees, Treasurer Bonds, and Saskatche- 
wan TruHtoes' Association fees. School districts and units withhold Teaehen' Federation fees and 
superannuation payments from teachers' salaries and. at appropriate intervals, notify the 
Department of Education of the amounts involved. The Department, In turn, deducts these 
amounts from grants and remits them to the appropriate offices. 

* Excludes carryover of tlMi and credit balances. 



Table 45. Relationship of Major Components of Receipts by 
Various Types of School Administration, Saskatchewan, 

1946 AND 1953* 



Per Cent of Total Receipts Derived From: 



Type of School 
Administration 


Taxes 


Grants 


Loans 


Othert 


1946 


MS 


1946 


1953 


1946 


1953 


1946 


1953 


Larger school units 


' 54.2 


43.9 


21.7 


18.2 


13.8 


33.8 


10.3 


4.1 


Non*units 


69.8 


1 67.9 


20.0 


19.5 


2.9 


6.0 


7.3 


6.6 


Ctty elementary schools 


80.9 


' 57.6 


3.9 


4.4 


4.9 


1.6 


10.3 


36.4 


Secondary schools 


73.0 


76.7 


17.9 


11.7 


2.0 


1.9 


7.1 


9.7 


All schools 


, 62.6 


; 49.7 




16.3 


9.0 


24.5 


9.3 


9.5 



Sol'ri'k; Annual Reportw, Department of Education. 



* Excludes carr>over of debit end credit balance*. 

t **Other*' receipts include fees, other operating and non -operating receipts, and receipts from 
the sale of debentures. 
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larger units (largely short-term 
loans ) and in the use of debentures^ 
by city elementary districts. 

Thus, all receipts for financing 
education have increased sub- 
stantially in the past eight years. 
Non-operating receipts (loans and 
debentures) have increased rela- 
tively more than operating receipts. 



Of the various types of school ad- 
ministrations, larger units and city 
elementary districts have assumed 
the greatest proportion of fixed 
costs through borrowing funds and 
thus appear to be in the most vul- 
nerable position in the event of 
any recession in the economy in 
the immediate future.* 



Local Taxes 



In Table 44 it has been shown 
that receipts for education from 
local taxes have declined from 63 
per cent of total receipts in 1946 
tc 50 per cent in 1953. The relative 
importance of taxes in total receipts 
for education, however, varies 
anion^ different types of school 
administration. In 1953, larger units 
collected about 44 per cent of their 
revenue from local taxes while non- 
unit schools received 68 per cent 
from this source; city elementary 
schools received SS per cent of 
their receipts from taxes and 
secondary schools 77 per cent of 
their receipts from taxes.^ 

Education taxes are levied or 
requisitioned by school boards and 
collected by municipal authorities. 
In recent years, both school taxes 
and total municipal taxes increased 
(Table 46). For the province as a 
whole, the total municipal levy 
ised about 105 per cent be- 
I ween 1945 and 1953. The levy 
for education increased 132 per 
cent during this period of time. 
The education levy increased from 

Receipts from the sale of debentures are included in "Other** in Table 45. Receipts 
from debentures, as a proportion of total receipts for each of the above administra- 
tions, for ihe years 1946 and 1953, were as follows: larger units .3% and 1.5%, 
non-units .94^h and Z.Z'^f, and city elementary 6,1% and 33.8%, with secondary 
schools Using no debentures in either year. 

• ^his must be qualified to some extent by the short-term nature of a large propor- 
tion of larger unit loans. 

A comparison of taxation for the support of rural schools as against urban schools 
is valid only if taxable properties in both types of municipalities are assessed 
acCiirding to similar standards. This question will be discussed at a later point. 



approximately 42 per cent of the 
total municipal levy to 47 per cent. 

It has been suggested that in- 
creased educational taxation has 
limited expenditures for public 
works. Analysis of the trends in 
municipal expenditures indicates, 
however, that in rural and urban 
municipalities combined, between 
1945 and 1953, expenditures for 
public works and for education 
each increased 133 per cent. But 
in rural municipalities expenditures 
for public works have increased rela- 
tively more than expenditures for 
education (Table 47). Expenditures 
for public works increased 188 per 
cent in rural municipalities from 
1944 to 1953, but expenditures 
for education increased proportion- 
ately less — 144 per cent. Expendi- 
tures for both public works and 
education have shown comparable 
increases as percentages of the total 
levy. Thus, although the major 
portion of the municipal levy is paid 
for education and this portion has 
increased in the past eight years, 
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Table 46, Education Levy and Total Municipal Levy, 
Saskatchewan, 1945-1953 





Education Levy 


1 Total Levy 


1 
1 

i Education 
as Per Cei 
Total ijt 


Year 


Amount 


Index 
(1945-100) 


i 

1 Amount 


1 Index 
(1945—100) 




SOOOs 


t 


SOOO's 




I-' 


ms 


10.456 


; 100 


24.985 


100 


42 


1946 


12.324 


1 118 


27.464 


110 


45 


1947 


13.538 


129 

i 


30,093 


120 


45 


1948 


15.332 


j 147 


34,144 


137 


45 


1949 


16.V94 


1 163 


37.020 


148 


46 


1950 


17,945 


1 '72 


39.100 


157 


46 


1951 


19.488 


186 

■■ 


42.012 


168 


46 


1932 


21.487 


i 206 


46.510 


186 


46 


1953 


24.262 


i 1 
i 232 i 


51,301 


205 


47 



Sui'RCB: Annual ReportBt Department of Municipal Affairs, 



Table 47. Education and Public Works as Proportions of Total 
Expenditures of Rural Municipalities, Saskatchewan, 1944-1953 



Expenditures 



I 



Proportion of 
Total Expenditures 



er|c 



Year 


Public Works 


Education 


Public Works i 


Education 




SOOOs 


; 1 
sooo's i 


/t 


# • 

r 


1944 


2.850 


5,671 1 


20.7 


41.2 


1946 


4,232 


7.293 j 


23.6 


40.7 


1948 


5.246 


8.997 I 


24.6 


42.2 


1950 


5.003 


10,387 


22.4 


46,5 


1951 


5.447 


11.173 1 


22.9 


46.9 


1952 


7.576 


12.276 : 


27.4 


44.5 


1953 


8.023 


13.873 


26.8 


46.3 


Sol'Hi'l! 


: Annual Hriiortt, Department of Municipal Affairs 
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the proportion of the total munici- 
pal levy paid for public works has 
increased comparably. 

Total educational levies, then, 
have shown an increase as a pro- 
portion of total municipal revenues. 
But the increase has not been 
consistent in all ty^s of school 
administrations. In cities, the edu- 
cational portion of municipal reve- 
nues showed a net increase between 
1945 and 1953 of 5 per cent, 
compared to 4 per cent in the 
towns, 5 per cent in the villages, 
and 6 per cent in the niral munici- 
paliiics (Table 48). These per- 



RURAL 

centages may be somewhat mislead- 
ing as far as total educational 
receipts are concerned. In cities 
substantial revenues for general 
municipal expenditures are derived 
from public utilities, thus making 
available a higher proportion of tax 
levies for educational purposes. The 
increase in educational levies has 
been greatest in towns and villages, 
next greatest in rural municipalities, 
and least in cities. Table 49 indi*- 
cates the relative increases in edu- 
cational levies for cities, towns, 
villages, rural municipalities, and 
local improvement districts between 
1945 and 1953. 



Tauli; 48. PtRCENTAGH OF Total Municipal Levy Going to Educa- 
tion IN City, Town, Village, Rural Municipalities, and Local 
Improvement Districts, Saskatchewan, 1945-1953 















Year 


Cities 


I 

1 t 

Towns 


Villages 


1 

Rural 
' Municipalities , 


L.I.D.S 








Per cent 






1945 


51 


42 


47 


38 ; 


40 


I9SI 


54 


44 


48 


44 


53 


I9S2 


54 


45 


30 


43 


56 


I95J 


5b 


46 


52 


44 


56 


Sut'RiB: AnnuiU Report*. Department of Municipal Affairs. 






Table 49. Education Levies for City, Town, Village and Rural 
Schools, Saskatchewan, 1945-1953 
(Index: 1945= 100) 


Year 


Cities 


Towns 


Villages 


Rural 
Municipalities 


L.I.D.S 


1945 


100 


100 


100 


lUO 


lUO 


1951 


175 


23S 


197 


183 


227 


1952 


192 


262 


219 


202 


254 


195.J 


215 


302 


241 


228 


290 




Annual Keporta, Department of Municipal Affairs. 
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Although the rural educational 
levy has more than doubled in the 
nine years noted, the rural ratepayer 
still pays less of his taxes towards 
education than the urban ratepayer. 
Of the total municipal levy in 1^53, 
approximately 56 per cent went to 
education in the city, about 46 per 
cent in the town, 52 per cent in 
the village, 44 per cent in the rural 
municipality, and 56 per cent in the 
local improvement district (Table 
48). 

Total municipal levies have in- 
creased, hut the amount of increase 
has varied in different types of 
school administrations. In addition, 
increases in assessment have altered 
the total levy without increasing 
the mill rate, lable 50 shows the 
increase in total municipal assess- 
ments and levies for various types 
of municipalities from 1946 to 
1953. 

Because of the increase in assess- 
ments, the great increase in the 
education levy did not necessarily 
mean increases in mill rates. But 
to compare mill rates of various 
types of municipal governments the 
lev) must be related to revised 
assessments. If revised assessments 



are taken into account, it is found 
that rural mill rates for education 
more than doubled between 1945 
and 1953, city rates increased 51 
per cent, and town and village rates 
increased 80 per cent and 94 per 
cent respectively (Table 51). 

In summary, local taxes for edu- 
cation have increased 131 per cent 
in the past eight years, while tptal 
municipal levies increased 105 per 
cent. Education taxes in all types 
of municipalities as a percentage 
of the total levy increased approxi- 
mately 5 per cent in the past eight 
years, but cities, towns, villages, 
and rural municipalities varied 
slightly in the amount of the in- 
crease. Variations also exist among 
different types of municipalities as 
to the proportion of the total levy 
allocated to education. In 1953, 
rural municipalities paid approxi- 
mately 44 per cent of their total 
for education, while towns 
pu.d 46 per cent, villages 52 per 
cent, and cities 56 per cent of their 
total levy for education. 

A comparison of local taxes in 
rural and urban areas for the sup- 
port of schools must be based on 
assessment, and it is assumed at 



Tablf 50. 



Per Cent Increase in Total Municipal Levy and Total 
Assessment, Saskatchewan, 1946-1953 



















Total Assessment 




Total Levy 




Type of 
Municipality 




1953 


Per Cent 
Increase 


1946 


1953 


For Cent 
Increase 




SOOOs 


SOOU's 




$000 s 


SOOOs 


1 • 


City 


112.569.9 


156.060.3 


39 


5.668.2 


10.761.5 


90 


Town 


42.719.8 


69,731.8 


63 


1.931.5 


4.665.6 


142 


Village 


54.130.1 


65.427.8 


21 


1.782.1 


3.425.4 


92 


Rural 


614.142.7 


647.662.2 • 


5 


17.396.6 


31.393.1 


80 

















Siii'Kce: Annual Heitortt, Department of Municipol Affairs. 
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Table 51. Pe^ Cent Increase im Tax Rates for Education in 
Rural and Urbai^ Municipalities, Saskatchewan, 194S-19S3 



T>pe of Municipality 


1945 


1953 


Per Cent 
Increase 




Mills 


Mills 




City 


25. 2 


38 


50.8 


lown 


17.2 


31 


80.2 


Village 


13.9 


27 


94.2 


Rural 


9.7 


21 


116.5 



StH 111 k: Annual R* part», DtfpartfiMfnt of Municipal Affttirs. 



cent less than total school tax 
arrears. In units of low assessment, 
however, arrears were much greater, 
indicating that these units are hav- 
ing difficulty in collecting increased 
taxes for education or that equali** 
zation grants have not been suf- 
ficiently effective. Table 52 provides 
a comparison of arrears in school 
taxes as a proportion of current 
levy in larger units classified by 
assessment. Although arrears in 
school taxes in larger units were 
approximately 36 per cent of the 
current levy, units varied in school 
tax arrears from a low of 8 per 
cent of the current levy to a high 
of 117 per cent. Four units had 
tax arrears amounting to more than 
the 1952 levy. ' 

Thus, among larger units, units 
with low assessments are finding 
the tax burden most difficult to 
carry. In these units, further tax 
increases or a decline in income 
will aggravate the already critical 
problem of financing education. 
Conversely, any programs to stabil- 
ize farm incomes will make possible 
more effective educational planning 
and financing. 

Data from financial statements of larger school units. Department of Education. 



this point that assessments in rural 
and urban areas are equitably de- 
rived. All assessments have in- 
creased in the past five years; rural 
assessments have increased the least 
and town assessments the most. 
During the same period levies for 
education increased, and despite 
increased assessments all mill rates 
increased. The total education levy 
increased three times in towns, al- 
most two and a half times in vil- 
lages, and slightly more tlian twice 
in rural and city districts. The 
impact of increa.'ng educational 
costs appears to have '^een felt most 
critically in towns and lea: t in cities. 
Because of changes in assessments 
and (evy, actual mill rates increased 
by vui7ing amounts in the different 
types of school administrations. 
Rural mill rates more than doubled, 
while city mill rates increased by 
only half. 

Tax Arrears 

Arrears in school taxes in 1952 
and 1953 amounted to S5.6 and 
S5.7 million respectively or 47 per 
cent of the current year's levy. In 
1952, arrears in school taxes in 
larger units represented 36 per cent 
of the current levy or about 1 1 per 
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Table 52. Relationship of Arrears in School Taxes to Current 

Levy in Larger Units, 19S2 

....... ^ .. . . . ^ ^ 



AssessiiHsnt Class 


Total 
Education 
Levy 


Education 
Arrears 


Arrears as 
Per Cent 
of Levy 




S00O*s 


SOOO's 




^^.^7 Miiiiii<%fi 
^*t*^/ niiiiiun 


1 AM 


918 




S7.I-&I0 million 


4,103 


1,377 


34 


SiO. LSI 3 million 


3,871 


1,206 


31 


SI3.I»SI6 million 


1,283 


503 


39 


$I6.1*SI9 million 


931 


267 


29 


SI9.1-S22 million 


706 


1S3 


22 


All units 


12,334 


4,434 


36 



Sni'ttCB: Filed. Department of Education. 



Loans 



Under the School Act and the 
Larger Units Act, school boards are 
empowered to borrow money for 
current and capital expenses. Loans 
may be procured on the security 
of government grants and uncollect- 
ed taxes. School units that are not 
permanently established may bor- 
row from a fund provided by the 
Department of Education. After a 
unit is permanently established, it 
borrows through ordinary channels. 
Regulations stipulate that a school 
unit may not borrow amounts in 
excess of 5 per cent of its assess- 
ment. 

If total educational receipts for 
all schools under the School Act 
are considered, it is apparent that 
loans and debentures have taken 
on a new importance in educational 
financing in recent years (Table 
53). In 1946, loans and debentures 
represented 10 per cent of receipts 
compared with 31 per cent in 1953. 



The largest increase in loans oc- 
curred between 1946 and 1951. 

The different types of school 
administration have varied in their 
reliance on loans for educational 
financing. Larger units and city 
elementary schools have incurred 
higher debts through borrowing than 
non-unit and secondary schools. 
Table 54 indicates that larger units 
and city elementary schools derived 
approximately 35 per cent of their 
total receipts through loans and 
debentures in 1953. 

Loans to larger units have been 
made primarily through the banks 
and the capital building fund estab- 
lished by the Department of Edu- 
cation. These latter funds have been 
made available to larger units at 
interest rates of between 4 and 5 
per cent. As more units become 
permanently established and no 
longer have access to the Depart- 
ment's capital building fund and if 
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Table 53. Relationship of Loans and Debentures to Total 
Receipts for All Schools, Saskatchewan, 1941-1953 



Borrowings 



Burrowings Relative to 
Total Receipts* 



Year 


Debentures 


Loans 


Total 


Debentures; 


Loans i 


Total 






SOOO's 






Per cent 




194! 


55 • 


573 


628 


0.5 ' 


5.2 ; 


5.7 


1946 


218 


1.668 


1.8S6 


1.2 


9.0 


10.2 


iy?l 


514 


9.302 


9,816 


1.5 


26.4 


27.9 


1952 


1.018 


10,071 


11.089 


2.5 


24.5 ■ 


27.0 




2.911 


11.378 


14,289 


6.3 


24.5 ^ 


30.8 

















SiiCKt k: .1»»ii(fi/ I'OfM, Depnrim*'nt cif Kduration. 

• Tolol nwlplM vxcluili« carryover of dvbit uiitl crulit balanew. 



hii!h capital costs continue, larger 
units will have to resort to capital 
financing through normal channels 
and will thereby incur normal costs. 

City elementary school districts 
appear to be faced with a difficult 
financial problem in that approxi- 
mately 34 per cent of their income 
is derived through sale of deben- 
tures. As long as city elementary 
districts must continue to expand 
facilities, this reliance on borrowed 
funds will continue unless taxes or 
grants arc increased. 

In summar>\ loans and deben- 
tures in recent years have assumed 



greater importance in school financ- 
ing. In 1946, all districts bor- 
rowed $1.9 million or 10 per cent 
of total receipts, while in 1953 
borrowings were $14.3 million or 
3 1 per cent of total receipts. Larger 
units and city elementary districts 
were the largest borrowers; larger 
units received the greatest propor- 
tion of their borrowings through 
loans, while city elementary dis- 
tricts used debentures. Unless a plan 
is devised by which school boards 
can borrow at minimum cost, the 
use of increasing amounts of bor- 
rowed money will create inflexi- 
bility in the financing of education. 



Grants 



Provincial grants have been a 
feature of school financing since 
the passage of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories Act in 1885, when grants 
were paid on the basis of teachers' 
qualifications, number of days of 
operation of i!:- school, and level 
of education provided. This Act 
was followed by the School Grants 
Ordinance of 1901, which differ- 



entiated grants for rural districts 
and grants for village and town 
districts. When the province was 
organized, the system of school 
grants that had been used in the 
Territories was continued. Through- 
out the years, various kinds of 
grants have been provided to meet 
changes in education. 
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Table 54. Loans and Debentures as a Percentage of Total 
Receipts by Types of School Administration, 
Saskatchewan, 1946 and 1953 



Type of School 
Administration 



Loans as 
Per Cent ol 
Total Receipts 



1946 



1933 



Debentures ns 

Per Cent of 
Total Receipts 



1946 



1953 



Total Borrowings as 
Per Cent ol 
Total Receipts 



1946 



1953 



L;irger school 



unics 


13.8 


3.».8 


0.2 


1.4 


14.0 


3S.2 


Non-unil schiHils 


2.9 


6.U 


0.9 


2.2 


3.8 


8.2 


City elementary 


4.9 


1.6 


6.1 


33. » 


11.0 


35.5 


City secondary 


2.0 


1.9 


» 




2.0 


1.9 



S«M iirK; Annunl lUvortnt Department uf Eilucatlon. 

* Schfiol *liHtrii*trt iiniler tho Sivi>nHary School Act finance capital oxpcnditurcfl through doben- 
turpR, althtjuvh nunc imhul-U ilebunturvH in uithi*r 194H or IU53. Since there are only 13 secondary 
liintrictA ami uniy n fi-w mure ciillcKiati*H. building ri'quirementA are moderate compared to other 
typi*4 of }(chix>l». When the present hlKh numbers of elementary studentA reach hiRh school age, 
buildinic requirements will prubably increase substantially. A secondary district does not issue 
ilebenturcs itself but petitii>ns tho town or city council* which registora the vote of the 
ratepayers ond borrows the money. 



The relative importance of grants 
in the financing of education has 
changed between 1941 and 1953. 
In 1941, grants accounted for 
approximately 24 per cent of total 
receipts; in 1953, grants contributed 
approximately 18 per cent of re-- 
ceipts (Table 55). 

Although grants have declined 
slightly in importance in relation to 
total district financing, the decline 
has not been consistent in all types 
of school administration. Between 
1946 and 19S3, grants to larger 
units declined about 4 per cent, 
from 22 to 18 per cent of total 
receipts; grants to non-units and 
city elementary districts remained 
stable at about 20 per cent and 
4 per cent respectively of total 
receipts, and grants to secondary 
districts declined approximately 6 
per cent from 18 to 12 per cent 
(cf. Table 45). 

The types of grants paid by the 
Department of Education have 



varied through the years because 
of changes in education and par* 
ticularly in the organization of 
education. At present, grants are 
classified as operation grants, con* 
veyance grants, building and equip* 
ment grants, equalization grants, 
and special grants. Table 56 shows 
the amounts of grants apportioned 
to various purposes for schools 
under the School Act; Table 57 
shows these amounts as propor- 
tions of total grants. 

Operation Grants 

Operation grants have increased 
from $2.3 million in 1939-40 to 
$3.3 million in 1953-54. As a pro- 
portion of total grants, however, 
operation grants have decreased 
from 97 per cent to 38 per cent 
during the same years. Other types 
of grants have increased relatively 
more than grants for school oper- 
ation. 
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Table 55. Relatio.nshih of Grants to Total Receipts for All 
School Districts, Saskatchewan, 1941-1953* 



Year 


Gross 
Grants 


Total i 
Recciptst 


Grants as 
Per Cent 

Total 
Receipts 


Total Receiots 
(Less Debenture 
Receipts; 


' Grants as 
1 Per Cent Total 
(Less Debenture 
Receipts) 




SOOOs 


SOOU's 




SOOO's 




1941 


2.688; 


ll,282** 


23.8 


11.227 


23.9 


1946 


3.843 


' 18.856 

1 


20.3 


18,638 


20.6 


1951 


7.466 


: 36.013 

1 


20.7 


35.499 


21.0 


I9S2 


8.722 


1 42.149 


20.6 


41.131 


21.2 


I9>5 


8.532 


i 47,428 


17.9 




44,516 


19.2 



Sot'KCK: Annual Hct*orlt, Department of Education. 

* Kxcluilefl carryover of debit and credit balances. 

* Total receipts include «rmn r rants paid by the Department of Education; however, a propor- 
tion uf grants is withheld from direct payment to districts and paid on their behalf for 
teachers' superannuation. Saslcatchewan Teachers' Federation fees. Sukatchewan School 
Tniittet^H* Association fees and treasurers bonds. Fur the years cited in the table, the amounta of 
thvRe proportions were; $117,764: $286,047; $738,083; $1,056,622; and $978,419. 

I In 1U41 Rrants did not include proportions of grants withheld for districts Under the Secondary 
anil Vucatiunat Education Acts. 

In 1941 receipts did not include bo rowings by note and debenture for districts under the 
Secondary and Vocational Education Acta. 



Conveyance Grants 

Grants to aid transportation of 
students to school were instituted 
in 1912-13 with the amendment 
of the School Act that authorized 
consolidated districts. Grants to 
consolidated districts for transpor- 
tation have been retained, and in 
addition conveyance grants to other 
types of school administration have 
greatly increased conveyance grants. 

The original conveyance grants 
were paid at the rate of one-third 
of the actual cost of conveyance. 
More recently, grants for convey- 
ance have been paid on the basis 
of one-half the driver's wages. If 
the unit buys the conveyance equip- 
ment, the capital costs of convey- 
ance are not financed through 
conveyance grants but through 
capital grants, which amount to 25 
per cent of the cost of buses or 



bombardiers. If the unit enters into 
an agreement with an operator to 
transport students, the Department 
of Education reimburses the unit 
for SO per cent of the cost to a 
maximum of $600 per district. 

Conveyance grants include not 
only the grant to aid tr^iisportation 
but also assistance for students in 
districts in which no :onveying is 
done. The grant avail ible to any 
district where no school is oper- 
ating or where a room is closed 
may not exceed $600 per year. 
Grants in 19S5 were calculated as 
follows: 

1 ) For conveyance — 50 per cent 
of drivefs wages. 

2) For board and room — 50 per 
cent of the cost to a maximum of 
$9.00 per month. 

3) Fees — if a student is sent to 
a non-unit school the unit receives 
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Table 56. Government Grants for Schools Under The School 
Act, Saskatchewan, 1939-40 to 1953-54 



Purpose ot Grant 


1939-40 


1944^3 


1949-30 


1933-34 




Th 


o u Q a. n d s 


of dollars 


School operation 


2,289 


2,190 


2,487 


3,238 


Conveyance 


46 


109 


179 


331 


Statutory building and equipment 


10 


n 


30 


25 


Special building and equipment 


2 




1,033 


1,333 


Equalization 


21 


373 


1,936 


3,334 


Special 


4 


123 


16 


3 


Total 


2,372 


2,898 


3,721 


8,326 



SiiL'fiCR: Annual HtpofU. Department of Education. 



Table 57. Relative Distribution of Government Grants for 
Schools Under the School Act, Saskatchewan, 1939-40 to 1953-54 



Per Cent of Total Grants 



Purpose of Grant 


1939-40 : 


1944-43 > 


1949-30 ; 


1933-54 


School operation 


1 


i 

75.5 1 


43.3 i 


38.2 


Conveyance 


1.9 i 


3.8 I 


3.. 1 


3.9 


Statutory building and equipment 


0.4 ; 


0.4 ! 


0.9 i 

1 


0.3 


Special building and equipment 


. i 


3.1 


18.4 j 

t 


18.2 


Equalization 


; 0.9 1 


12.9 1 


33.8 [ 


39.3 


Special 


0.2 i 


4.3 


0.3 


0.1 


Total 


IGU.O 


100.0 ; 


100.0 j 


100.0 


i$4>rh(-K: Annunl HrporUf X>eptrtment of Education. 



grants equal to 50 per cent of the 
cost of tuition up to a maximum 
of $45.00 prt" year for high school 
students or $30.00 per year for 
elementary students. 

4) Fifty per cent of the cost of 
any special arrangement such as 



payment of rent for the family, or 
a per diem arrangement covering 
conveyance and tuition, or board, 
room and tuition. 

In the twenty-five years since 
1 930-3 1 , grants for conveyance 
have increased from approximately 
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$68,000 to more than $500,000. Statutory building and equipment 
In 1931, consolidated schools re* grants are no longer available, but 
ceived $57,500 of total conveyance grants of this nature are included 
grants of $68,000, while in 1954- in building and equipment grants. 
55, schools other than consolidated Building and equipment grants may 
schools received grants of $450,000 be applied as well to all other build- 
out of total conveyance grants of ing, equipment, and repair projects. 
$518,000. Special building and repair grants 

were first instituted in 1939, al- 

Building and Equipment Grants though repair grants were not indi- 

Building and eauipment grants vidually recorded until 1944. 
were, until 1954, divided into two 

classes— statutory and special. Sta- • Statutory building and equipment 

tutory building grants were for grants have not (since 1929-30) 

many years paid for such expendi- amounted to more than one per 

tures as the first new school in a cent of total grants (Table 57). 

school district, a teacher's resic". nee, Special building and equipment 

or classroom equipment. Statutory grants, however, have become rela- 

equipment grams, supplied by the jj^^i important in the past ten 

Provincial Government on the con- _ >.€ ^ - i i^- 

dition that they be matched by V^^^- ^^^-^^^ ^P^^^^l ^"iS^'^S 

local funds, were available for the equipment grants amounted to 

purchase of equipment for science, approximately 3 per cent of total 

home economics and shop, and grants, but by 1953-54 they had 

agriculture classes, as well as for increased to represent 18 per cent 

audio-visual aids and noon lunches, of total grants. 

Building and equipment grants are now paid on the basis of the 
following formula:* 

Approved expenditure*^ 1 mill on total 

for capital and repairs — taxable assessment 

X $40,000 = Grant 

Assessment per classroom 

An example of the calculation of a grant is as follows: 

Assessment of unit $10,000,000 

No. of operating rooms 90 

No. of conveying districts 20 
Assessment per classroom * $10,000,000 $100,000 

100 ^ 



' Prior to the development of this formula, special building and equipment grants 
were computed more informally. 

fn determining the ''approved expenditure/' the Department of Education takes 
into account the educational need and general financial competence of the unit. 
1 he maximum total program of capital and repair expenditures which may be used 
for grant calculation purposes is $1(M),0UU. 

'* Assessment per classroom is calculated by dividing total assessment by number 
of operating classrooms plus one-half of the districts conveying. 
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Expenditure program 

2 one-room schools at $7,500 each $ 15,000 

I three-room school at $10,000 per room 30,000 
Repairs (operating rooms X $200) 

(90 X $200) 18,000 



Approved Expenditure $ 63,000 
Grant ($63,000- $10,000) X $40,000 - - $21,200 

si 00^ ' 

The amount of special building and equipment grants has risen 
markedly in recent years. In 1944, total grants paid for building and 
repairs were about $88,000, while in 1953-54 they amounted to nearly 
>l 6 million. Table 58 shows the increase in special building, equipment, 
and repair grants in selected years since 1944. 



A portion of the grants entitled 
''special building and equipment 
grants" has been provided through 
the Doniinion-Provincial Vocational 
Training Agreement since 1^47- 
48.' With the aid of funds provided 
under this agreement, the province 
has exp;;;ided facilities for voca- 
tional and technical education to 
include 32 school centers in the 



province. These 32 projects have 
included the building of 17 new 
schools and extensions for 13 exist- 
ing schools. In addition, equipment 
has been added to two schools, and 
three dormitories have been built. 
Exclusive of the School of Agricul- 
ture at tiie University of Saskatche- 
wan, the Saskatoon School for the 
Deaf, and the three technical schools 



Tahm 58. Government Grants for Capital Expenditures and 
Repairs for Schools Operating Under the School Act, 
Saskatchewan, 1944-45 to 1953-54 



Provincial Grants 



Dominion-Provinciui 
Grants 



^ car 



Building and ' 
Hquipment Repairs 



Thousands of dollars 



Building Equipment Total 



1944-45 


50 


38 ! 






88 


l'»50-5l 


726 


150 


425 


96 


1.397 


l'»5l-52 


934 


149 


293 


219 


1.595 


1952-53 


1.060 


169 


97 


34 


1.360 


1953-54 


I.J99 


ISI 




5 


1,555 



.Sol .> .Inniiiif Krporta, 0<>|>artnient of (Alurstion. 

' Sol Appendix Vlil for a Ucscription of :he Dominion-Provinciui Vocational 
Iriiinttt}.' Agreement. 
■ ' Sec Appendix H. 
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o[>w:ated under the Vocational 
iiiiiuation Act, 10 of the vocational 
education projects are in schools 
adiiiinistered under the Secondary 
liducation Act and the remaining 
17 arc in towns or villages, some 
of which are included in larger 
units. 

Under the Vocational Training 
Airrcenient, the Department of 
Lducution makes grants up to 80 
per cent of capital expenditures for 
vocational facilities in composite 
schi>ols and up to 75 per cent of 
capital expenditures for space for 
NiKational classes in technical col- 
legiates. In addition, dormitories 
were built at Kindersley, Humboldt, 
and Sturgis with partial financial 
assistance from funds provided 
under the agreement. These ex* 
pcndi^ures for dormitories were not 
sanctioned by the agreement but 
were specially authorized by the 
federal Department of Labour. In 
addition to capital grants, vocation* 
al education is assisted by payment 
of a grant of $5,75 per day for 
e\ery room devoted solely to vo* 
eational or technical instruction. 
WKational assistance is also paid 
to those schools in which more 
limited vocational education is of* 
fered. If a teacher spends 60 to 80 
per cent of his time on vocational 
classes* the grant is $5.25 per day; 
if 40 to 60 per cent, the grant is 
S4 75 per day. These lesser grants 
arj eoiDmon to small high schools 
and composite schools. 

In order to ensure the most bene* 
ficial use of vocational agreement 
funds, the Department of Education 
has tried to require that a school 
district have a minimum enrolment 
or potential enrolment of 150 high 
Nch(H)t students before funds are 
allocated for building a composite 
school. The list of schools built 
under this agreement indicates that 
in Hunc cases this stipulation has 



necessitated the inclusion of stu- 
uents who have been brought in 
from surrounding areas either by 
conveyance or to stay in dormi* 
tories. In Kindersley, Sturgis, and 
Humboldt, assistance for dormitory 
construction was secured by thus 
serving students from the surround*- 
ing areas. 

From 1947*48 untU 1953*54, 
building and equipment grants of 
all types amounted to a totai of 
$9.4 million. Dominion*Provincial 
grants in the same period amounted 
to $2.3 million or nearly 25 per 
cent of the total. Federal funds — 
about one*half of this total — have 
been an important contribution to 
the capital expenditure program of 
the past few years. 

Equalization Grants 

Chapter II pointed out that equal- 
ization grants are now available to 
all school districts regardless of the 
type of administration, provided the 
financial condition of the district 
warrants the grant. Rural and vil- 
lage districts receive grants at the 
rate of 14 mills on the difference 
between the actual per room assess* 
ment and $ 1 30,000 per room. 
Special grants are made available 
to those districts in which the 
assessment is below $60,000 per 
room. Town and city schools with 
fewe*" than SO rooms in operation 
receive grants equal to 14 mills on 
the difference between actual assess* 
ment and $125,000 per room, while 
larger units and city districts receive 
equalization grants determined by 
the amount that certain basic costs 
ex eed certain aspects of revenue. 

An example of the computation 
of equalization grants in larger units 
is as follows: Let us suppose that 
a unit has 80 school districts, 30 
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of which are closed and conveying. 
Ten of the districts each have a 
high school room and three other 



rooms. The rural assessment is $7 
million, and the urban assessment 
is $3 million. 



Revenues (A) 

Rural levy— 15 mills on $7,000,000 $ 105,000 

Urban levy— -19.5 mills on $3,000,000 58,500 

Grants under School Grants Act 

80 elementary rooms at $600 each $ 48,000 

10 high school rooms at $800 each 8,000 

30 conveying districts at $600 each 18,000 



$ 163,500 



74,000 



$ 237,500 



t i>st ot Program (B) 

ID hiizh school rooms at $3,240 each $ 32,400 

SO other rooms at $3,040 each 243,200 

30 conveying districts at $1,650 49,500 

• $ 325,1-30 

HHualization Grant equals (B-A) $325,100^ $237,500 -=$87,600 
Kqualization grants for larger units have always been calculated in 
this wav, although cost allowances and basic mill rates have varied. 
The minimum grant is $10,000 per unit. 



Since 1950, equalization grants 
ha\e become the main type of 
school grant. Because they are 
k'lCd on rural and urban assess* 
nents, school unit receipts vary 
iircaily. Total grants as a percentage 
ot unit receipts vary from a low 
of 14 per cent to a high of 68 per 
ccMt. Table 59 shows the number 
%if units receiving various percent- 
uues of receipts through grants in 
1952. 

Equalization grants to schools in 
various types of school administra- 
tion also vary. In larger units* 
equalization grants in the past few 
years have approximated 45 per 
cent of total grants (c* able 32, 
Chapter V), while in unit dis- 
tricts (exclusive of dismcts under 
the Secondary and Vocational Acts) 
equalization grants, from 1948 to 
1952, provided approximately 15 
per cent of total grants. In the past 
t\V() \.Mr^, equalization grants have 
jrur\ \i relatively so that they 



now provide 24 per cent of total 
grants in non*units (Figure 21). 

In summary, equalization grants 
have increased to represent ap- 
proximated 39 per cent of total 
grants paid to all schools. Different 
formulas are used for calculation 
of the grants for different types 
of school administration. The main 
difference is that equalization grants 
for larger units are based on a 
calculation which considers an ele- 
mentary*secondary school cost dif- 
ferential, while grants for non-unit 
schools are calculated on the dif- 
ference between the actual and 
specified assessment. Other aspects 
of equalization grants will be ana- 
lysed in a later section of this 
chapter. 

Special Grants 

Special grants mav be awarded 
at the discretion of the Minister of 
Education for any purpose. These 
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Table 59. Larger School Units Classified by Percentage of 
Total Receipts Made Up of Government Grants, 
Saskatchewan, 1952 



School Units 
in Bach Cuicgory 



Pcrcciiiagc oi Receipts Made Up or Grants 



Number Per Cent 



11 ',-20 , L Unas No 2.b. II. I<I. 22. 43. 53.) 


7 


1 14.3 


21' .-W . (Units No. 1. J. 7. I0. 15. 18. 20. 24. 30. 31. 32. 
34. 44. 54. 55. 59.) 


16 


32.7 


31 • .-40' ; (Units No. 4. 8. 28. 29. 30. 40. 51. 42. 47. 50, 63.) 


11 


22.4 


41' ,-50' ; (Units No. 17. 23. 26. 35. 38. 45. 46. 56.) 


8 


16.3 


51 • ,-60' , (Units No. 57. 60. 61 . 65. 66.) 


5 


10.2 


hi '.-70', (UnitsNo. 58. 64.) 


2 


; 4.1 


Total 


40 


100.0 



S-'( ltd:: (iii«'stii>iiiinirit4 r«'titrn»l by buanl^ of laruvr nchuul uniXn tu the Rivol CummiMiufi un 
Avrii'dlture anil litirHl Liftfi 



jirants are usually made to districts 
or areas in which assessment is low 
and student population high. Special 
i!r;ints are usually quite limited, and 
in the past five years they have never 
reached one per cent of total grants 
for all districts under the School 
Act. 

« « « 

In total, although gross govern- 
ment grants to school districts have 
increased from approximately $2.7 
million in 1941 to $8.5 million in 
1953, grants as a proportion of 
ti>tal receipts have declined. The 
decline has been most marked in 
secondary districts and larger units, 

EXPENDITURES 

Chapter III reviewed total educa- 
tional expenditures of the province 
and all school districts. This section 
analyses the cost structure of the 
school system to gain some insight 
into the changing costs of providing 
modern education. 

lixcluding government grants, 
total expenditures of all school 



while in non* ..nit and city ele* 
mentary districts grants have main* 
tained a stable position relative to 
total receipts. Operation, equaliza- 
tion, and special building and equip- 
ment grants together provide 95 
per cent of total grants. 

Although taxes and goverrtment 
grants have been increasing in 
amount, both have been declining 
as a proportion of total receipts as 
loans and debentures have become 
more prominent. Increases in build* 
ing and equipment grants relative 
to total grants undoubtedly reflect 
the capital costs of centralization 
of school facilities. 

FOR EDUCATION 

di.stricts (exclusive of government 
aided schools and those in the 
Northern Area of Administration) 
increased from $7.8 million in 
1941*42 to $26.7 million in 1953* 
54 (cf. Figure 20). When pro- 
vincial expenditures to^ the formal 
school system are added, total 
expenditures increased from $11.5 
million in 1941*42 to $37.9 million 
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in 19S3-S4. The great increase in 
costs is partly explained by the 
accumulation of many school debts 
during the 1930's, which had to be 
paid off in the ten-year period 
following the depression. Not only 
was it aiecessary to pay off debts, 
but buildings and equipment that 
had deteriorated in the depression 
years had to be improved in a 
period of generally rising costs. In 
addition to these expenditures, edu- 
cation administrators were faced 
with the necessity of providing 
central facilitiw's and conveyance 
eouipment to facilitate attendance 
of students from an increasing 
number of closed schools. 

Summaries of schcol district re- 
ceipts and payments are recorded 
in operating and non-operating cate- 
gories. Operating payments are ex- 
penditures incurred in the actual 
operation and maintenance of 
schools; non-operating payments 
include the repayment of loans, 
debentures, and other expenses not 
included in routine operating ex- 
penses. 

School districts are authorized to 
finance capital costs from operating 
receipts. For the moment, in order 
to see the trend in expenditures 
for actual operation and mainten- 
ance of schools, capital expenditures 
are subtracted from operating pay- 
ments and added to non-operating 
payments.^^ Figure 22 indicates that 
operating payments thus defined 
have doubltd to a high of $27 
million from 1945 to 1953, while 
non-operating costs (primarilv capi- 
tal expenditures from debenture 
receipts) have increased frorii a low 
of $460,000 in 1947 to $1.7 million 
in 1953. Non-operating expendi* 



tures, including capital expenditures, 
have increased relatively more than 
operating expenditures, reflecting 
the high capital costs of the past 
few years. The increase in the use 
of operating or current funds for 
capital expenditures also reflects the 
willingness of ratepayers to assume 
immediate responsibility for capital 
improvements. 

Although both operating and 
non • operating expenditures have 
been increasing, not aU components 
of education costs have increased 
equally. The main components of 
operating expenditures — Instruction 
and plant operation and mainten- 
ance — ^represented 81 per cent of 
all operating costs in 1946. Between 
1946 and 1953 payments for these 
two items almost doubled, but lesser 
components increased considerably 
more. Table 60 indicates the re- 
lationship of each component of 
operating expenditures to total ex- 
penditures for 1946 and 1953 as 
well as the relative increase in 1953 
over 1946. Total operating costs 
doubled between 1946 and 1953. 
Expenditures for conveyance, auxili- 
ary services, and capital expendi- 
tures increased considerably more, 
with capital expenditures from oper- 
ating receipts increasing by more 
than 400 per cent. Relative to total 
expenditures, the costs of adminis- 
tration, instruction, and plant oper- 
ation declined, "this analysis of the 
expenditure pattern reflects the 
trend towards centralization and the 
high capital costs of conveyance 
equipment and central facilities. 

It might therefore be expected 
that gross differences would exist in 
proportionate expenditures among 
various types of school administra- 



Operating payments include expenditures for administration, instruction, plant 
operation and maintenance, fees, conveyance, auxiliary services, capital expenditures 
from operating or curreni receipts and debt charges. Non-operating payments 
include primarily the repayment of loans and capital expenditures as financed by 
the sale of debentures. 
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Figure 22. Expenditures of All School Districts, Saskatchewan, 

1945, 1949 AND 1953 



1949 
1953 



Actual E xpend! tures 



1(5,000 26,000 
Thousands c/* Oollord 



:;M:;';-;-;-:'i';-;-^-;:::':':'3 



^aooo 



Proportion Expended /(^Various Purposes 



1945 




















1 




194.9 






1 \ 


1953 






0 


z6 


40 




80 100 



Percent 



Operating Payments 

A^on Operating Pai/ments 

Capitai fxjoenditare /rom Operating 



Sot'Rce: Annual Heport; Department of Educatkm. (S«e Appendix I. supporting data for 
Figure 14. > 



tion. Table 61, in providing a 
breakdown of operating expendi* 
tures for the different typles of 
school administrarion, shows, how- 
ever, little difference in proportion- 
ate expenditures by different types 
of school administration. 



The greatest differences are with 
respect to conveyance, capital ex* 
penditures, and debt charges. Non- 
unit rural and village districts spend 
proportionately more on convey- 
ance than any other type of school 
administration, whilr larger units 
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Table 60. 



Components of Operating Expenditures in All School 
Districts, Saskatchewan, 1946 and 1953* 



! 946 Expenditures 1 9S3 Expenditures , Percentage 



Type of Expenditure 


Amount 


Percent 
of Total ; 


t 

Amount ; 


Per Cent i 
of Total { 


1933 
Over 1946 


\ 


1 

$ ! 


% 


S 

1 
1 


1 

,0 


c- 


Aiiministration 


SS3.276 ; 


3.3 


992,559 


3.1 


79.4 


Instructiont 

i 


9,732,340 


61.4 


17.878,3''3 


S3 .4 


83.7 


Plant oDeration and 
maintenance 


3.175.792 


20.0 


3.170.906 


16.0 


62.8 


Fees 


63,906 


0.4 


81,438 


0.3 


23.6 


Conveyance 


421,124 


2.6 


1,103,128 


3.4 


162.4 


Auxiliary services^ 


231,308 


1.6 


647,299 


2.0 


137.4 


Capital from operating 
receipts 


983.946 


6.2 


3,020.909 


13.6 


409.2 


Debt charges 


672,440 


4.3 


1,334.283 


1 4.2 


101.4 


Total 


13.838,332 


100.0 


i32,230.917 

1 


100.0 


103.4 



Sourcb: Annual Reportw, 23epartinent of Sducatlon. 

• Government aided lehools and diatrieti In the Kortheni Area of AdmlnistraUon are excluded, 
t These toul eoato of InatnicUon do not Include the fuU cotta of teacher aeries: tMcher 
eontHbutlons to the superannuation fund and Teacher*' Federation feea have been deducted. 
In 104^ these deductions ^ere 1357,007: in 1061. 11.038.000. Thus coeu of InstrucUon are in fact 
somev .at higher than appear here. 

t Auxiltary services Include such items as hot lunches, medical and health aenrlces. music, drama, 
concerts, and picnics. 



and city elementary districts are 
burdened with high capital expendi- 
tures. C ity elementary district also 
spend relatively more on f inane' .ig 
costs than do the other types of 
administration. 

Capital Expenditures 

The foregoing analysis has shown 
that capital expenditures as a com* 
ponenl of operating expenditures 
represent the third largest cost to 
school district! and that between 
1946 and 1953 capital expenditures 
from operating receipts increased 
more than 400 per cent. In addition, 
the greatest part of this increase 
is felt in larger units and city ele- 
mentary districts. 



Capital expenditures are financed 
not onl* from operating receipts but 
througta :*^bentures as well. Table 
62 shows capital expenditures from 
operating receipts and capital ex- 
penditures from the sale of deben- 
tures. In 1953, capital expenditures 
from operating receipts amounted 
to more than $5 million, an expense 
which almost equalled expenditures 
for plant operation and maintenance 
(cf. Trble 60). When capital 
expenditures through the sale of 
debentures are added, capital ex- 
penditures rank second only to costs 
of instruction as the main item in 
school financing (cf. Table 60). 
Although capital expenditures have 
been increasing as a proportion of 
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Table ol. Expenditure Components op Various Types of School 
Administration, Saskatchewan, 1953 



Per Cent of Total Expenditure 



Type of 
Expenditure 




Non-Units 




Larger 
school 
Units 


i dCtiools Under 
; Secondary and 

Vocational 
: Education Acts 


Rural 


Village 


Town 


City 


Administration 


3.0 


2.3 


2.1 ; 


3.1 . 


3.0 


4.5 


Instruction 


6J.6 


57.4 


66 .5 ■ 


34. 8 . 


52.4 


71.2 


Plant operation and 
maintcnt.nce 


19.5 


13.9 


19.0 


18.6 


15.2 


14. S 


Fees 


I.K 


. «t 


.5 




.2 




Conveyance 


5.5 


12.9 


.7 


.08 


4.2 




Auxiliary services 


.5 


.3 


.4 


.6 


2.8 


.2 


Capital from opera- 
ting receipts 


3.9 


7.8 


6.5 


14.9 


18.3 


7.7 


Debt charges 


2.2 


3.2 


4.3 


8.0 ; 


3.9 


1.9 



Solbcb: Annual Report*, Department of Edueatlor.. For details of full payments see Appendix 



total operating receipts, the in- 
creases have not kept pace with 
total capital requirements. In fact, 
the proportion of capital expendi- 
tures derived from operating receipts 
declined in recent years. 

The different typos of school ad- 
ministration vary in the proportion- 
ate amounts of capital expenditure 
financed from operating receipts 
(Table 63). In non-unit rural 
districts financed approximately 80 
per cent of capital expenditures 
through operating receipts; Larger 
units financed 92 per cent and 
secondary schools 100 per cent of 
capital expenditures through operat- 
ing recei^its. Non-unir village, as 
well as town and city elementary 
districts finance considerably larger 
proportions of their capital expendi- 
tures through debentures and hence 



as.iume higher fixed costs. If non- 
unit village districts and larger units 
are excluded, debenture financing 



Table 62. Source of Funds for 
Capital Expenditures fof all 
Schools, Saskatchewan, 195J* 



! • Per 

Source - Amount | Cent 



i SOOO*s ! 

i 

Operating receipts 5.021 | ^2.4 

Debentures 1.069 i 17.6 



Total 6.090 j iOO.O 



Source: AnntuU Rtporu^ Department of £du< 
cation. 

* GovernmfDt aided »cboob and -Itotrie*^ tn the 
Northern Area of Adn;*n(i»tration have bee& 
excluded from this calculation. 
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Table 63. Capital Expenditures by Types of School 
Administration, Saskatchewan, 1952 and 1953 



19S2 



1933 



i 


Operating 
Receipts 


Debentures 


Operating 
Receipts 


Debentures 


Type of School 
Administration 


Amount 


Per 
C«nt 


Amount 


Per 
Cent 


Anount 


Per 
Cent 


Amount 


Per 
Cent 




SOOOs 




SOOO's 




S000*8 




SOOOs 




Non-Unit 
Rural 


ISS 


72.9 


S8 


27.1 


SO 


80.4 


12 


19.6 


Village 


S2 


62.3 


32 


37.7 


69 


48.3 


74 


51.7 


Town 


99 


36.6 


76 


43.4 


108 


63.3 


63 


36.7 


City Elementary 


136 


11.7 


1.024 


88.3 


707 


55.7 


562 


44.3 


Larger Units 


3,121 


98.6 


43 


1.4 


3.909 


91.6 


359 


8.4 


Secondary Schools 


223 


96.6 


8 


3.4 


177 


100.0 







Socrcb: Annual ReporU^ Department of Education. 



was lower in 1953 than in 1952. 
City elementary districts transferred 
from long-term capital financing to 
financing through operating receipts. 
A seven per cent increase in de- 
benture financing by larger units 
between 1952 and 1953 probably 
reflects the reduction in the use 
of the provincial capital fund as 
more units became permanently es- 
tablished. 

In summary, expenditures for 
administration, maintenance, and 
operation of aU school districts have 
increased from $12.4 million in 
194M2 to $48.4 million in 1953- 
54. Operating expenditures, ex- 
clusive of capital expenditures from 
operating receipts, have doubled 
between 1945 and 1952. Non-op>er- 
ating payments, including capital 
financing, have increased consider- 
ably more — a development which 
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reflects the high costs of new build- 
ing and conveyance equipment. 

While all operating costs have 
increased, the main change in the 
past few years has been the increase 
m capital expenditures from oper- 
ating receipts, particularly in larger 
units and city elementary districts. 
Although greater proportions of 
operating receipts are used for capi- 
tal expenditures, the percentage of 
capital expenditures financed from 
this source has declined as loans 
and debentures have been used 
more extensively. Larger units and 
secondary school districts in 1952 
and IQ53 financed virtually all 
capital expenditures from operating 
receipts, but non-unit schools used 
debentures more extensively. Sec- 
ondary districts, however, had no 
sizeable capital expenditures, but 
in normal circumstances they, too, 
borrow through debentures. 

r / 
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SPECIAL ASPECTS OF FINANCING 



Economics c 

The regrouping of school facili- 
ties has been the most significant 
trend in rural education. The closing 
of one-room rural schools and the 
establishment of conveyance sys- 
tems to transport students to schools 
in central locations has had far- 
reaching implications for the financ- 
ing of education. Since 1946, 
twenty per cent of the school dis- 
tricts have ceased to operate schools. 
In 1954, 1,613 school districts were 
not operating, 1,541 of which were 
conveying students. In this section, 
the costs and economies of centrali- 
zation are explored. 

School districts in 1953 spent 
slightly more than one million dol- 
lars ($900,000 spent by larger 
units) on conveyance, an increase 
of 162 per cent over conveyance 
expenditures in 1946 (cf. Table 
60). Expenditures classified as con- 
veyance include not only the costs 
of conveying students but also the 
costs of board and room where these 
expenses are paid on behalf of 
students from non-operating dis- 
tricts. Expenditures classified as 
auxiliary services also include some 
of the costs associated with con- 
veyance, since some of the units 
classify the costs of conveyance for 
operating districts in this category. 
Auxiliary services thus calculated 
increased by 157 per cent between 
1946 and 1953. 

In an attempt to analyse the 
economies of the centralization of 
school facilities, the financial state- 
ments of a selection of school units 
were examined. The figures must 
be reviewed with some caution 



' - Units included in the category of *1ow 
?5. 38, 45, 46. 47. 52. 54, 56, 64. 66; ih 
numbers 6. 7, 8, 12. 15. 17. 24, 31. 32, ; 



F Regrouping 

because the costs associated with 
centralization are not itemized indi- 
vidually. For example, costs of 
conveyance equipment are included 
under capital costs, and mainten- 
ance and repair of conveyance 
equipment are in some cases 
charged to the plant operation and 
maintenance account. Furthermore, 
the cost of conveyance equipment 
in any given year cannot be con- 
sidered as a cost chargeable to one 
year's (^eration. In spite of these 
limitations, some observations and 
conclusions may \^ drawn from 
the analysis. 

The units selected for comparison 
were those in which fewer than 
10 per cent or more than 40 per 
cent of the rural districts had been 
closed in 195L Thirteen units were 
included in the ''low centralization'' 
category and 1 0 in the ''high 
centralization" category." Total ex- 
penditures of the units in these two 
categories are presented in Table 
64. The expenditure figures and 
percentages shown are averages for 
the total number of units in each 
category. 

The most significant observations 
from Table 64 are with reference 
to the costs of instruction and con- 
veyance. The highly centralized 
units spent approximately 8 per 
cent less of their budget on in- 
struction and approximately 8 per 
cent more on conveyance than did 
the units with low centralization. 
If the areas were comparable in 
terms of student population and size 
and number of school districts in- 
cluded, specific conclusions could 

centralization** were numbers 20, 26, 28, 
ose included as **highly centralized*' were 
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Table 64. Average Expenditures in a Selection of School Units 
With "Low" and "High" Centralization, Saskatchewan, 1951 

l3"Low CcntraUzaiion'' ; id"High'Ccni^^^^ 
Units Units 



Type of Expenditure 


Average 
Expenditure 
Per Unit | 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Average 
Expenditure ; 
Per Unit ! 


Per Cent 
of Total 




i 

s i 


t 


i 

5 i 




Administration 


10.01#7 ' 


3.0 


i 

10.030 1 

1 


3.8 


Instruction 


199.175 


60.1 


137.621 ! 


S2.1 


Plant operation and maintenance 


S3.406 


16.1 


45.814 

i 


17.3 


Auxiliary services 


8.198 ' 


2.5 


7.909 1 


3.0 


Conveyance* 


2.592 '■ 


0.8 


22.474 I 


8.5 


Capital cxpendituret 


41.663 ' 


12.6 


20.640 

; 1 


7.8 


Debt charges 


8.578 : 


2.6 


10.721 1 


4 1 


Other 


7.421 i 


2.2 


8.856 ' 


3.4 


Total i 


331.087 { 




264.075 i 





Socrcb: Financial StatemenU of Larger Vnit9, 0ep»rtraent of Educotion. 

•Convrtranco Includes cost* of transportation in both operating and non-operating dlitricta. 

plus cc>dt8 of board and room where applicable. 

t Copiul expenditures Include coata of conveying eaulpment. 



appears to have permitted the costs 
of administration, instruction, and 
plant operation and maintenance to 
decrease relative to the total ex- 
penditures. Table 65 indicates the 
relative increases in components of 
expenditure from 1946 to 1951, a 
period in which 13 per cent more 
schools were closed. 

Total costs in the thirteen units 
with low centralization increased 
76 per cent in the same period of 
time. The greater increase in costs 
in units with low centralization than 
in highly centralized units might 
indicate that economies were effect- 
ed by more extensive centralization. 

»^fhree of the 10 units did not operate for the complete year in 1946: therefore, 
the increase in expenditures from 1946 to 1951, although slightly exaggerated.will 
be comparable for each item of expenditure. 



then be drawn regarding the advisa- 
bility of conveying students. Since 
these factors vary, all that can be 
said is that, where centralization is 
possible, the cost of closing schools 
appears to be offset by the saving 
in costs of instruction. 

To identify more piccisely the 
increa.se in costs due to centraliza*- 
tion, the highly centralized units 
were compared between 1946 and 
1951.** In these 10 units, 31 per 
cent of the schools were closed in 
1946 and 44 per cent in 1951. 
As would be expected, all costs 
increased during this period — a 
total increase of 56 per cent. The 
increase in conveyance, however. 
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Table 65. Per Cent Increase in Expenditures, 1946 to 19S1, in 
Ten School Units with High Centralization 



1946 



Type of Expenditure 


i A 

: Amount 


Per Cent 
1 of Total 


Amount 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Percent 
Increase 




i s 

j 


c 


S 


70 


% 


Administration 


i 70,986 


4.2 


100,309 


3.8 


41.3 


Instruction 


1 969,384 


57.3 


1.376.210 


52.1 


41.9 


Plant operation and 
maintenance 


1 296.733 

1 


17.5 


458,139 


17.3 


S4.4 


Conveyance 


1 98,153 


5.8 


224,742 


8.5 


128.9 


Auxiliary services 


i 29,216 


1.7 


79.092 


3.0 


40.7 


Capital expenditures 


! 84,6SS 


5.0 


206.396 


7.8 


143.8 


Debt charges 


1 

i 110,662 


6.5 


107,213 


4.0 




ether 


I 31.872 


1.9 


88.557 


3.4 


177.0 


Total 


i 1.691.647 

1 




2,640.759 


1 56.1 



1951 



Source: Financial SMemenU of Larger School UniUt D«p«rtmeiit of Education. 



In the areas of low centralization, 
the average number of students per 
unit was almost double the number 
in the highly centralized units. 
Consequently, the per student cost 
was lower in the units with low 
centralization. Between 1946 and 
1951, however, per student costs 
increased proportionately less in the 
units with high centralization (Table 
66). 



In summary, this analysis indi- 
cate!, that hi^y centralized units 
spen^ proportionately less on in- 
struction and an almost equal 
amount more on conveyance. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1951, all costs in 
the areas with low centralization 
increased 76 per cent compared to 
a 56 per cent increase in the highly 
centralized areas. An analysis of 
the expendituies of ten units over 



Table 66. Per Student Cost in Units with High and Low 
Centralization, 1946 and 1951 



ERLC 



Type of Unit 


i 

i 1946 


i 

I9S1 


Per Cent 
Increase 




i 

! ^ 




% 


*'Low centralization** units 


' 74.63 

1 


139.69 


83.1 


**High centralization*' units 


120.16 


210.96 


75.6 
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a five-year period indicated that as 
the number of districts conveying 
increased, the costs of administra* 
tion, plant operation and mainten* 
ance, and instruction increased less 
than the total increase in all costs. 
Per student costs were considerably 
higher in the areas of high convey- 
ance, but between 1946 and 1951 
these costs increased relatively less 
than did the same costs in areas of 
low conveyance. Thus, closing of 
districts and conveying of student^ 
appear to provide economies for 
the school units involved. 

Although costs may be reduced 
by centralizing facilities, at the same 
time the process of centralization is 
responsible for a reduction in 
revenues. Both equalization and 
building and repair grants decline 
as the number of operating looms 
declines. It would appear that, 
from the point of view of local 
administrators, the financial effect 
of a program of centralization is 
determmed by the relationship be- 
tween economies on the one hand 
and loss of grants on the other. 
Such a relationship is difficult to 
define because of differences among 
units in distances for conveyance, 
numbers of students, quality of 
school buildings and so forth. 

Appendix V compares operating 
income and expenses for a hypo- 
thetical school unit in three different 
types of circumstances: one in which 
no schools were closed; one in 
which 30 schools were closed and 
the students were conveyed but no 
extra central facilities were required; 
and one in which 30 schools were 
closed and conveyed but which also 
required the addition of IS central 
rooms. Assuming these hypothetical 
conditions, assuming certain uni- 



form revenues and costs, and assum- 
ing the possibility of transporting 
students from three districts in one 
conveyance vehicle, the following 
observations are made: 

1 ) The non - centralized unit 
would receive the highest total of 
operating and equalization grants 
but also would have the highest 
operating cost. Costs would exceed 
income by a considerable margin. 

2) The unit with 30 districts 
closed and conveying but with no 
extra facilities added would receive 
approximately $42,000 less in 
equalization grants. By conveying 
students from three districts in one 
vehicle, the unit would operate more 
cheaply than the non-centralized 
unit. Thus it would achieve a net 
decrease in the costs of education, 
if no additional educational features 
were provided at the central points. 

3) The unit with 30 districts 
closed but which had to provide 
IS additional rooms in central lo- 
cations would receive slightly less 
in operation and equalization grants 
than if all districts were operating, 
but considerably more than if no 
extra rooms were added. The differ- 
ence in the latter two is that the 
unit receives duplicate grants for 
IS of the rooms — allowances for 
conveyance of 30 rooms and grants 
for operatmg IS extra rooms. Costs 
of conveyance and movement of 
students from IS rural schools add 
considerable costs. This system 
would operate more cheaply than if 
all schooL were open but not so 
cheaply as if no extra facilities had 
to be provided. 

Economies can thus be effected 
through regrouping facilities. The 
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amount of saving is determined by that If at least a two to one ratio 

the relationship between the- number can be maintained between schools 

of schools closed and the capital closed and extra facilities required, 

expenditure required to accommo* economies can be gained! A widen- 

date the students at central loca- ing of the ratio will increase the 

tions. The example cited indicates economic advantages of regrouping. 



Equalization- of the Costs of Education 



If perfect equity in financing 
education were possible all tax- 
payers would pay equal taxes for 
equal services. But if gross in- 
equities in the burden of financing 
education exist among various areas 
of the province, citizens in poor 
areas arc penalized financially or 
are denied equal educational op- 
portunity. A sound system of 
educational finance must therefore 
strive to achieve equalization of 
the costs of education. 

Although taxation based on the 
assessment of real property or a 
portion of real property is an 
imperfect criterion of ability to 
pay, it is the only practical method 
for the lv*vy of local taxes. The 
existing concept of equalization 
provides for the pooling of re- 
sources of school districts within 
units to meet the denands of each 
and for equalization ot minimum ex- 
penditures throughout the province 
by means of equalization grants. 
This method leaves for local author- 
ities the determination ot maximum 
expenditures. This discussion deals 
primarily with equalization grants, 
which tor larger units and cities 
represent the difference between a 
flat rate on the assessment and a 
standard cost of operating a room. 
Except for building and repair 
grants paid to larger units, other 
grants are considered to be com- 
parable. 

Provincial Equalization Grants 

Equalization grants have been 
paid since 1939, but have become 



increasingly important since the 
establishment of larger units in 
1 944. In 1 939-40, equalization 
grants amounted to approximately 
1 per cent of the total grants; by 
1953-54 equalization grants had 
increased to represent 39 per cent 
of total grants for all schools under 
the School Act. The importance of 
this type of grant, however, varies 
in different types of administration. 
In larger units in 1953, equalization 
grants represented approximately 50 
per cent of total grants. In non- 
unit schools equalization grants 
were about 25 per cent of total 
grants in 1953, and in the five 
years prior to 1953 about 15 per 
cent of total grants. 

''^hree formulas for the compu- 
tation of equalization grants were 
described earlier. These formulas 
may be summarized as follows: 

1 ) Non-unit rural and village dis- 
tricts: In 1955 the equalization 
grant equalled 14 mills on the dif- 
ference between the actual per 
room assessment and $130,000 per 
room to a maxinmm of $4.90 per 
day or $980 for a 200-day school 
year. 

2) Non-unit town and city dis- 
tricts of less than 50 rooms: The 
equalization grant equalled 14 mills 
on the difference between the actual 
per room assessment and $125,000 
per room, to a maximum of $3.50 
per room. If there are more than 
50 rooms, town and city districts 
receive grants calculated on the 
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larger unit formula, although there 
is no minimum guarantee of 
$10,000 as there is with larger 
units. 

3) Larimer units: The equalization 
grant equalled the amount by which 
certain basic minimum costs exceed 
certain revenues. The minimum 
grant payable is $10,000 per unit. 
The larger unit formula considers 
allowances for closed districts as 
part of total revenue and includes 
an allowance for costs of conveying 
students. 

All equalization grants as paid 
at present arc based on assessment. 
To compare equalization grants 
computed by the foregoing formu- 
las assumes that rural and urban 
assessments are equitable. If rural 
and urban assessments are not 
equitable, then present equalization 
grants are faulty. But if present 
assessments accurately reflect ability 
to pay taxes, some judgments can 
be made of the operation of present 
equalization grants. 

Under the present equalization 
formula, a rural district with one 
operating elementary room and an 
assessment of $60,000 receives 
$yX0. If the same district were 
included in a larger unit composed 
of rural districts with similar assess- 
ments, it would earn $1,540 for 
unit equalization. If the same dis- 
trict had an assessment of $130,000 
and were not in a unit, it would 
receive no equalization grant, but 
as part of a unit it would earn 
$490. Actually, tnc average assess- 
ment per room in all larger units 
is considerably higher than the 
maximum allowed non-unit districts. 

The main difference between unit 
and non-unit equalization is the 
addition of a cost factor to the 



unit equalization formula. In non* 
unit schools cost is not considered 
but rather a maximum assessment. 
The effect of the cost factor may 
be .illustrated thus. If a non-unit 
village scnool had four rooms, two 
each for hjgh school and elementary 
classes, and an assessment of 
$60,000 per room, it would receive 
an annual equalization grant of 
$3,920. If the same district were 
included in a unit composed of 
districts with similar assessments 
the equalization grant would be 
$4,680. 

An additional feature which dis-* 
criminates betv/een unit and non- 
unit equalization is the $ 1 0,000 
minimum that larger units receive. 
In 1954, 12 of the 56 units re- 
ceived the flat minimum. Thus, if 
all other types of grants are 
equitably provided, equalization 
grants do not provide equity for 
ratepayers in differing types of ad- 
ministration but are weighted in 
favour of larger units. ^* Further- 
more, since there are real questions 
as to inequalities in rural-urban 
assessments, the effectiveness of 
equalization grants in levelling rural- 
urban disparities must be ques- 
tioned. 

Although inequities in the role 
of equalization grants can be dem- 
onstrated in different administra- 
tions, it might be assumed that 
equalization grants provide equity 
within any one type of aiJministra- 
tion, e.g., within larger school units. 
Table 67 compares mill rates in 
larger units in 1952 and indicates 
that despite equalization grants 
there is an inverse relationship 
between tax rates and ability to 
pay taxes. The units with the lowest 
assessments carry the highest mill 
rates. 



»-'ln pari, this disparity between units and non-units is justified by the objective 
of better faeilitie.s and higher standards embodied in the larger unit form of 
administration. 
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Taull 67. Relaiionship of AvtRAGb Tax Ratk to Average 
Assessment in Larger Units, 19S2 



* A\crage 

Assessment Average 
Assessment Category Per Unit Mill Rale 





: SOOOs ; 




S4*$7 million 


5.346 i 


25.5 


S7.I-S 10 million 


' 8.717 


23.1 


SI0.1.S13 million 


9.779 


22.1 


SI. VI -$16 million 


13,581 


22.0 


SI 6.1 -SI 9 million 


17,870 


18.0 


SI9.I-S22 million 


20.890 


15.5 



Siil'tu K; i)titH fiiMti firiHiifiHl MtHtenit* iits of larKer schuul uniu, De| .irtment of Kducation. 



A comparison of mill rates and 
assessment per capita shows a 
similar trend. It is therefore clear 
that present equalization grants do 
not treat all districts comparably, 
nor do they provide complete equity. 
Although these regressive discrepan- 
cies are still apparent, however, it 
must be acknowledged that without 
present equalization grants the in- 
equity would be much greater than 
it appears here. 

A stud) of educational financing 
in Saskatchewan by M. P. Toombs 
also concluded that equalization 
of the burden of financing education 
has not been achieved and proposed 
an alternative method for computing 
equalization grants.^'' This analysis 
was based on acceptance of the 
following principles which must be 
met if educational opportunity and 
\oci\\ tax burdens are to be equal- 
ized: 

1 ) Development of larger units; 

2) The development of a valid 
method of measuring educational 



load so thai it can be used to 
determine the need for financial 
support and the ability to provide 
it; 

3) The definition of a minimum 
foundation program in education; 

4) The development of an ob- 
jective method of distributing pro- 
vincial aid. 

The need for development of 
larger units in all areas was ac- 
cepted on the understanding that 
this type of organization would 
provide co-ordinated administration 
over a large area and equality of 
financial burden in a larger area. 

In order to ascertain costs of 
education under widely varying cir- 
cumstances, Toombs submitted that 
a valid measure of educational load 
must meet the following conditions: 

1 ) Accord like treatment to 
schools of equal size; 

2) Consider sparsity of popu- 
lation; 



M. P. Toombs. "A Study of Educational Financing in Saskatchewan," unpublished 
manuscript. Saskatoon, 1954. 
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3) Permit a cost differential in 
the operation of elementary and 
high school rooms. 

The common measurements of 
classrooms-in-operation and pupils- 
in-attendance were rejected in fa- 
vour of a weighted pupil unit, which 
unlike either of the two other 
measures attempts to take account 
of size of school and also sparsity 
of population. With this unit as a 
• measurement of load, the current 
expenditure pattern of districts and 
units and the assessment per weight- 
ed pupil unit were found to be 
widely divergent 

Once a minimum program is 
established and its cost to the 
''wealthiest'' larger unit ascertained, 
a basic levy is calculated for pro- 
vision of the program in the selected 
unit The plan oif equalization ttien 
developed calls for grants equal to 
the difference between the cost of 
providing the minimum service 
(with an elementar>' - secondary 
school differential) and the pro- 
ceeds of a uniform tax levy (equal 
to the levy in the wealthiest unit) 
on all ratepayers. The proposed 
equalization grant makes no allow- 
ance for non-instructional costs, 
such as dormitories, conveyance, 
fees, and high school allowances. 
To compensate for the difference 
in costs of providing these services, 
Toombs suggested that separate 
equalization grants calculated on a 
weighted pupil basis be paid direcd> 
for these purposes. 

On the basis of Toombs' com- 
putation, total grants provided by 
the province would have to be 
considerably increased. In 1950, the 
required grants should have been 
approximately double those pro- 
vided. If the cost of the program 
in 1953 was comparable to that 
of 1950, total grants actually paid 
approached the required amount, 



although as has been demonstrated, 
inequities still persisted in the dis- 
tribution of the total. 

The calculation of equalization 
grants on a weighted pupil basis, 
which corrects for school size, 
population sparsity, and an ele- 
mentary-secondary school cost dif- 
ferential, certainly appears to be 
a valid approach to provide equity 
in financing. Unless assessments are 
adequate, however, even this system 
fails to correct basic difficulties. 

While the advantages of the 
Toombs proposal appear to be sub- 
stantial, certain problems are im- 
plicit in any major change in the 
method of apportioning provincial 
finances. Presumably under the plan 
all operating or basic grants would 
be supplanted by the new equali- 
zation grants. If anv districts re- 
ceived less in total grants than 
before, dissatisfaction would follow. 
Because of the traditional character 
of many grants and because of the 
sweeping revision required in pro- 
vincial administration of grants, the 
change to a new system of appor- 
tionment should be accomplished 
gradually. 

Federal Equalization 

Even if perfect equity were 
attained in the per ratepayer cost 
of education and in the opportuni- 
ties for education within Saskatche- 
wan, the quality and quantity of 
educational services would still be 
limited by the total amount of the 
proviiice^s tax resources. There is 
wide disparity among provinces in 
their taxpaying ability. This dis- 
parity is reflected not only in sub- 
stantial variations in existing levels 
of educational expenditure per 
pupil, but also in each province's 
potential ability to provide educa- 
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tional services/* Thus, if equal 
educational opportunity is a valid 
objective in education, the financial 
participation of the Federal Govern- 
ment is required. 

The Canadian School Trustees' 
Association, in its report, recognizes 
that some measure of redistribution 
of federal funds has been achieved 
under the Dominion-Provincial Tax 
Agreements.^'* It also recognizes the 
extent of federal aid to vocational 
and other special educational pro- 
grams. Its analysis demonstrates, 
however, that the Federal Govern- 
mcnt*s contribution is neither large 
enough, nor related sufficiently to 
need, to raise expenditures for edu- 
cation in provinces ot low taxpaying 
ability to an acceptable Canadian 
standard. One of its central recom- 
mendations, therefore, is: 

That to assist in financing element- 
ary- and secondary education the 
Federal Government be requested to 
give aid to the extent of $150 million 
per annum at the present time, one- 
third of this aid to be on a *per pupil* 
basis and two-thirds as equalization 
grants to provinces with low taxpaying 
ability, the latter payments to be 
proportional to provincial needs.^'^ 

The report concludes by saying: 

The tax base for school revenues 
should be broadened for all provinces. 
Federal assistance for education on a 
*per pupir basis would widen the 
field of support for Canada's most 
important general social service, public 
education. Provinces with low tax- 
paying ability are unable at present to 
provide needed types of schools and 
schooling and are spending only 30, 
4(K or 50 per cent as much money 
on the education of each of their 
children as arc more fortunate pro- 
vinces. Equalization grants could raise 



the level of education in all provinces 
to acceptable levels. 

Federal aid for education is only an 
extension of the general principle 
recognized in Dominion Government 
finance, namely, compulsory contribu- 
tions to the federal treasury according 
to taxpaying ability and assistance in 

return according to provincial needs.-^ 
« « 

In summary^ despite present 
equalization grants, the burden of 
financing education still falls in- 
equitably on ratepayers in the 
province. Equalization grants as 
provided at present are inequitable 
among various types of adminis- 
tration. To remove these inequities 
for all schools, the same type of ad- 
ministration would have to be 
assumed by all schools and, more- 
over, comparable equalization for- 
mulas would have to be applied 
for all purposes. 

In order to achieve equalization 
of the burden of financing educa- 
tion for all ratepayers, assessments 
must accurately reflect ability to 
pay. Altliough both rural and urban 
assessments may be equitable within 
themselves* the equity in the rela- 
tionship of rural to urban assess- 
ments is questionable. 

If assessments can be assumed 
to be a valid measure of ability 
to pay and if the agricultural popu- 
lation is distributed in accordance 
with the production base, equity 
can be attained by use of a weighted 
pupil average and equalization 
grants paid as the difference between 
a flat levy (the amount required 
to finance the minimum program in 
the wealthiest unit in the province) 



-'While any thorough analysis of educational finance in other provinces is beyond 
the scope of this report, these facts arc fully documented in a recent study by the 
Canadian School Trustees' Association. See Sclt'^nl /-iMi/wri* in Cafuula, Canadian 
School Trustees* Association. School Finance Research Committee, Dr. M. E. 
l a Zertc. Research Director, Mamly Press, Ltd., lidmonton, 1955. 
^W/.fV. p. 220. 

ihiii.. p. 22a 

'"H'iil.^ p. 221. 
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and the costs of maintaining a mini- 
nuiin service. For effective opera- 
tion of this proposal, all operational 
grants as paiu at present should 
be discontinued, and all grants 
should he lumped into the equali- 
zation grant paid according to this 
formula. The minimum equalization 
grant as now provided would like- 
wise be discontinued. 

While this system involving a 
flat mill rate across the province 
would appear to miniini/e local 
responsibility for educational financ- 
ing, this procedure for establishing 
equalization grants is not unlike the 



present system. A minimum cost 
is assumed, and anything which is 
required or desired above that level 
is the responsibility of the local 
administration. 

Even if equity in educational 
financing is achieved within the 
province, there still remains the 
question of interprovincial inequi- 
ties. Increased federal aid, both to 
broaden tne general tax base for 
education and to augment the re* 
sources of provinces with low 
taxpaying ability, is required to 
equalize educational costs arid op- 
portunities across Canada. 



SUMMARY 



Costs of Education 

Education as a public expenditure 
in the Province of Saskatchewan 
quadrupled in the past 12 years 
and reached a high of $40 million 
in 1953. Per capita costs of edu- 
cation have increased as population 
has declined, but as total personal 
income has risen the cost of edu- 
cation as a proportion of income has 
remained relatively stable in the 
past decade. 

Provincial disbursements for edu- 
cation have increased from a 
1941-42—1945-46 average of $4.5 
million to $14.1 million in 1953-54. 
Although school grants have nearly 
tripled since 1941-42, grants as a 
proportion of government disburse- 
ments have declined from the 
1941-45 average. Other grants-in- 
aid and school loans have become 
increased proportions of provincial 
disbursements for education. As a 
proportion of net disbursements of 
the provincial treasury, expenditures 
for education have declined. 

In rural municipalities the levy 
for education has become a pro- 
gressively higher proportion of net 



farm income since 1951 and ia 
1954 was a higher proportion than 
at any time since the 1930's. 

Revenues for Education 

Education is financed largely by 
local taxes, government grants, loans 
and debentures. Through the years 
1946 to 1953, non-operating re- 
ceipts, particularly loans, have been 
providing an ever increasing pro- 
portion of total receipts. At the 
same time, taxes have been declin- 
ing in relative importance. In larger 
units the increase in the use of 
loans and in city elementary dis- 
tricts the increase in the* use of 
debentures have been most marked. 
The relative increase in non-oper- 
ating receipts represents the as- 
sumption of increased fixed costs 
which restrict the flexibility of 
educational spending. 

Although non-operating receipts 
have increased consistently more 
than operating receipts, the edu- 
cational levy has more than doubled 
since 1945 and has increased 
slightly more, proportionately, than 
the total municipal levy. The in- 
crease in the education levy has 
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been greatest in towns and villages, 
next greatest in rural municipalities, 
and least in cities. Alterations in 
municipal assessments have meant 
that increases in the levy have not 
been accompanied by comparable 
increases in tax rates. The effect 
of increased levies for education 
in conjunction with revised assess- 
ments has been an increase of more 
than 100 per cent in rural tax 
rates for education between 1946 
and 1953, an increase of 94 per 
cent in tax rates in villages, an 
increase of 80 per cent in tax rates 
in towns, and an increase of 51 
per cent in tax rates in cities. 
Arrears in education taxes in 1952 
and 1953 amounted to approxi- 
mately 47 per cent of each year's 
levy. Among larger units, those 
with low assessment suffer most 
critically from serious tax arrears. 

Loans and debentures have as- 
sumed greater importance in school 
financing in recent years. In 1946 
all school districts borrowed 10 
per cent of total receipts, but in 
1953 they borrowed 31 per cent 
of total receipts. Larger units and 
city elementary districts were the 
largest borrowers. Since larger units 
have been able to use loans from 
the Provincial Government until 
they are permanently established, 
they have not incurred abnormal 
costs for financing, but the use 
of increasing amounts of borrowed 
money at normal interest rates may 
create inflexibility in the future 
financing of education. 

School grants have declined in 
importance in the financing of 
education from 1941 to 1953. In 
1941, school grants provided 24 
per cent of total receipts; in 1953 
they provided approximately 18 
per cent of total receipts. The 
amounts of all types have increased, 
but equalization grants and special 
building and equipment grants have 
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increased relatively more than all 
others until in 1953 they represented 
57 per cent of total grants. 

Expenditures for Education 

Expenditures for administration, 
maintenance, and operation of all 
school districts increased from $ 1 1 .5 
million in 1941-42 to $37.9 million 
in 1953-54. Non-operating expendi- 
tures including capital expenditures 
from operating receipts increased 
considerably more than operating 
costs. Non-unit rural and village 
districts spend proportionately more 
on conveyance than any other type 
of school administration, and larger 
units and city elementary districts 
have undertaken high capital ex- 
penditures. 

Capital expenditures are financed 
not only from operating receipts but 
through debentures as well. Al- 
though capital expenditures as a 
proportion of operating receipts 
lave been increasmg, the increases 
have not kept pace with total 
capital requirements. Non-unit dis- 
tricts, particularly village and city 
elementary districts, have increas- 
ingly resorted to debentures to 
finance their capital needs. 

Since capital expenditures have 
been increasing as a proportion of 
operating receipts, since special 
building and equipment grants have 
increased substantially, and since 
debenture financing has increased 
markedly, it is clear that the 
centralization and expansion of 
school facilities arc creating difficult 
costs for education. 

Special Aspects of Financing 

Economics of Regrouping. As 
school facilities are centralized, the 
main increases in expenditures are 
associated with conveyance and 
capital expenditures. At the same 
time, savings are made in the cost^v 
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of instruction and administration. 
Per student costs are considerably 
higher in sparsely settled units, 
where centralization is more ex* 
tensive. Between 1946 and 1951, 
however, per student costs increased 
more in units with low centraliza- 
tion than in highly centralized units. 
This would indicate that economies 
can be effected through regrouping. 

Although centralization of facili- 
ties can effect economies, revenues 
decline as centralization proceeds. 
Operation, equalization, and special 
building and equipment grants 
decrease as the number of schools 
declines. 

The net effect on financing of 
regrouping is therefore determined 
by the relationship between savings 
on the one hand and reduced 
revenues on the other. The amount 
of savings is determined by the 
relationship between the number 
of rooms closed and the capital 
expenditures required to accommo- 
date the students at the central 
location. If two districts can be 
closed and conveyed for every one 
room required in a central location, 
economies can result. A widening 
of the ratio between schools closed 
and extra facilities required will 
increase the economic advantages 
of regrouping. 

Equalization of the Costs of 
Education. If perfect equity were 
possible, all taxpayers would pay 
equal taxes for equal services. 



Larger units of adniini^^^ *ation and 
equalization grants are \eans to 
eliminate inequities within large 
areas. Inequities in tax loads still 
exist, however, both between and 
within various types of school 
administration. Taxpayers in low 
assessed larger units still pay 
considerably higher taxes than those 
in higher assessed units, although 
without present equalization grants 
the discrepancy would be much 
greater. 

To equalize the burden of 
financing education, all schools 
should be administered by a com^ 
mon type of administration, and 
one eqiUilization formula should 
apply to all schools. If assessments 
are a valid measure of ability to 
pay taxes, a single suggested formula 
for all grants would equalize the 
burden of financing education. This 
formula is based on a weighted 
pupil average which recognizes 
school size, population sparsity, and 
an elementary-secondary school cost 
differential. The formula provides 
for the payment of the difference 
between the cost of a minimum 
program and the flat levy required 
to support the minimum program 
in the wealthiest unit. 

On a national scale, a program 
of increased federal aid to education 
which embodies an equalization 
formula is necessary to augment 
the resources of provinces with low 
taxpaying ability. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Nothing so determines the char* 
acter of an educational system as 
the qualiu^ of its teachers. Althoudi 
functional school buildings, ade* 
quate equipment, rich curricula, and 
sound financing and organization 
can improve education, the quality 
of education depends basically on 
the number and capabilities of 
teachers. In the words of Dr. J. W. 
Tait, Director of Teacher Training 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, 
schools, equipment, and curricula 
are important but not so important 
"'as the selection and training of 
teachers who can guide the develop- 
ment of children with understanding, 
culture, and vision and who can 
make adequate use of buildings, 
equipment^ and curricula when they 



are provided."^ On the knowledge, 
technical skills, and general per- 
spectives that teachers impart today 
larjgely depends the ability of the 
citizens of tomorrow to build an 
economically secure and culturally 
rich society. Although the pro- 
fessional training which teachers 
receive is all*important in their 
attainment of the necessary knowl- 
edge and teaching skills, it is not 
the purpose of this report to 
analyse the content of teacher 
training courses. Rather, it is to 
review the status of teacher supply 
and, if the supply is inadequate, 
to consider means of increasing 
the number of trained teachers 
available to staff Saskatchewan 
classrooms. 



HISTORY OF TEACHER SUPPLY IN SASKATCHEWAN 



Through the years, the supply 
of teachers in Saskatchewan has 
fluctuated with changes in popula- 
tion, economic conditions, and 
teacher training facilities. In the 
early years of settlement the pio- 
neers faced a shortage of teachers. 
''In 1886, there were in the Terri- 
tories 65 Protestant schools employ- 
ing 67 teachers and having an 
enrolment of 2,041 pupils; and 12 
Roman Catholic schools employing 
1 7 teachers with 5 1 2 students 
enrolled.'*- Legislation was therefore 
passed in 1887 to permit issuance 
to non-trained personnel of various 
types of teacher certificates valid 
for a limited period of time or as 
lon^T as the persons certified tried 
to improve their qualifications. By 



1893, non-professional certificates 
were invalidated as teachers' li- 
cences. 

At the same time, more than 
ten years before the establishment 
of the province, teacher training 
facilities were established. By 1890, 
four union schools — secondary 
schools with enrolment from several 
school districts — were established, 
each containing a normal school 
department. These normal school 
departments were located at Regina, 
Moose Jaw, Moosomin, and Prince 
Albert. Because the normal school 
departments tended to outweigh 
the general secondary education 
offered by the union schools, the 
Board of Education decided in 



^ Brief to the Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life, 1953. 

-James D. Denny. The OnjanxziUion of VnHic Education in Suskatchcwan. The 

Ontario College of Education, Univers^ity of Toronto, 1929, p. 67. 
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1890 that no union school should 
provide normal school training un- 
less specifically authorized. The Re- 
gina and Moosomin union schools 
were then authorized to provide 
normal school training. In 1893 
the first regular normal school was 
established in Regina, and by 1929 
three normal schools were in oper- 
ation — at Regina, Saskatoon, and 
Moose Jaw. 

In the years from 1906 to 1927, 
18,431 students were enrolled in 
Saskatchewan normal schools of 
whom 5,3 1 5 had received their 
primary and secondary education 
outsid: the province. The majority 
were from Manitoba and Ontario 
and the rest mainly from Nova 
Scotia, the United States, and Great 
Britain.^ The province sought to 
attract not only student teachers 
from outside the province but 
trained teachers as well. Between 
1906 and 1926 the province issued 
11,153 certificates to teachers 
trained outside the province — large- 
ly in other provinces of Canada 
and in Great Britain. As a result 
of the increase in the number of 
students trained in Saskatchewan 
and of the importation of trained 
teachers, by 1927 the supply of 
teachers exceeded the demand. In 
1927, the Registrar of the Depart- 
ment of Education reported that 
"fewer teachers are now coming 
to the province from other provinces 
and the teaching positions are being 
filled more and more by graduates 
of our own Normal Schools . . . 
out of 1,970 new licences to teach 
issued by the Department in i927, 
201 were granted to teachers from 
outside the province.''* 

With the widespread unemploy- 
ment of the depression years of 
the 1930's, an adequate supply of 



IhiiL, p. 77. 
* IhiJ., p. 75. 



teachers was available. The out- 
break of World War U diverted 
manpower to the war effort, and 
teachers, like others, entered the 
armed services or industrial work. 
The shortage of teachers occasioned 
by the war continued in the postwar 
years, for many former teachers 
undertook other types of employ- 
ment. 

In order to staff the classrooms, 
the Department of Education re- 
laxed standards for qualification as 
a teacher and in 1942 instituted 
short training courses for teachers. 
Students were admitted to normal 
schools with less than full require- 
ments for entrance; credits were 
awarded for classes to induce teach- 
ers in training to enter teaching 
before completion of the required 
training; and regulations were eased 
to facilitate teaching by those with 
inferior certificates. 

By 1 949 short courses were 
abandoned as detrimental to the 
level o:' the teaching profession. 
Not only were teachers with inferior 
qualifications bei^g admitted to 
teaching, but the lowering of stan- 
dards increased the difficulties of 
attracting superior candidates into 
the profession. Other measures were 
undertaken to increase the recruit- 
ment of teachers, and financial aid 
to teachers was made available 
through a provincial revolving loan 
fund established in 1949. In ad- 
dition to these measures to increase 
recruitment and provide aid for 
teacher training, the province has 
imported a number of trained 
teachers from abroad. For the 
1954-55 school year, 135 teachers 
for Saskatchewan schools were re- 
cruited in Great Britain. Between 
January and June, 1954, 102 ad- 
ditional teachers trained outside 
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Saskatchewan were certified for 
teaching in the province. Despite 
these measures to staff Saskatche- 
wan's classrooms, however, the 
teacher shortage that became acute 
in the postwar years has not been 
overcome. 

The determination of whether a 
teacher shortage exists and the 
extent of that shortage depends on 
many factors — number of students, 
number of classrooms, qualifications 
of teachers, recruitment and reten- 
tion of teachers. Table 10 (Chapter 
III) shows the total number of 
teaching positions and the propor- 
tion filled by unqualified personnel 
in the years' 1945-46 to 1953-54. 
in 1948-49, 20 per cent of all 
positions were filled by personnel 



with less than the minimum qualifi- 
cations. Although the proporton of 
unqualified personnel has been re- 
duced by more than half in the 
years from 1949 to 1954, in 1954, 
765 persons holding teaching po- 
sitions (8.7 per cent of the teaching 
force) were unqualified. Another 
measure of the shortage of qualified 
teachers is the number of study 
supervisors employed in rural class- 
rooms. Although the number of 
study supervisors has decreased, 
524 were still employed in 1954.* 
That so many study supervisors 
are necessary despite the continued 
closing of rural schools (306 in 
1954) and despite the importation 
of teachers from abroad shows that 
the shortage of qualified teachers 
is serious. 



WORLD-WIDE SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 



The present shortage of teachers 
is not unique to the province of 
Saskatchewan. It is a world-wide 
problem, although figures are pre- 
sented here only for the United 
States and Canada. In 1952 the 
United States Commissioner of 
Education stated that the school 
systems in the United States were 
52,000 teachers short of meeting 
even minimum standards and an 
additional 120,000 teachers short 
of meeting reasonably desirable 
standards/' In 1954, it was esti- 
mated that 150,000 new teachers 
would be needed each year for the 
next ten years in the United States.^ 
In Canada in 1952-53 there were 



approximately 92,000 classrooms in 
the ten provincial public school 
systems in which 5,150 persons 
who had no professional training 
were employed as teachers; 3,700 
more had training below tlie pre- 
scribed minimum for their respective 
provinces."" The shortage would un- 
doubtedly be much greater than 
the 8,850 thus computed if were 
added the teachers who obtained 
certificates on reduced require- 
ments, the married teachers who 
returned to teaching primarily be- 
cause of the great need for teachers, 
and the older teachers eligible for 
retirement. 



• The number of study supervisors has since been reduced further. In the spring 
term of 1955, 250 were in service; in the fall of 1955, 133 remained. 

F. S. Rivers and R. W. B. Jackson, "Teacher Supply in Canada " Canadian 
Ltlut'iitum. June, 1953, p. 3. 

• Farl W. Anderson, "Teaching is an Attractive Career." Stliool Life, November. 
1954, p. 31. 

Si'lhu*! I'iptiifu e in Cttwuht, Canadian School Trustees Association School Finance 
Research Committee, M. E. LaZerte, Research Director, Hamly Press, Ltd., 
Edmonton, 1955, p. 39. 
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THE TEACHER SHORTAGE IN SASKATCHEWAN 

The present shortage of teachers years, in terms of the loss of trained 

in Saskatchewan may be explained teachers, and in terms ol the 

paitly in terms of the birth rates shortage of recruits to the pro- 

during the depression and postwar fession. 



Birth 

Reviewing teacher supply in 
Canada, two authorities on edu- 
cation attribute the shortage of 
teachers in the main to the differ- 
ential in birth rates between 1930- 
40 and 1945-55/* Almost twice as 
many children were bom each year 
in the postwar period as during the 
depression years. 'The teachers 
entering training schools today come 
from the limited supply of children 
born during the 'hungry thirties,' 
the elementary school pupils of the 
immediate future come from the 
bumper crop of babies of the boom 
years following the Second World 
War."^" In addition, all professions 
and vocations are competing for 
personnel among the young people 
of the low birth rate era. 

While this phenomenon has cre- 
ated a severe problem in the United 
States and in many provinces of 

Loss of Trai 

The results of two surveys of 
teachers showed that about 10 per 
cent of the trained teachers with- 
draw from teaching each year.*- 
The destination of these teachers, 
in order of the number affected, 
is as follows: (1) marriage or 
return to domestic duties, (2) 
other vocations, (3) teaching in 
other locations, and (4) retirement 
or health care. 



Rates 

Canada, Saskatchewan's age dis- 
tribution during these two periods 
is fairiy even. The age group from 
which the new teacher candidates 
must be drawn — those bom during 
the depression years— did not de- 
cline so sharply in Saskatchewan as 
in Quebec and Ontario. Figure 23 
shows for Saskatchewan 'Mittle evi- 
dence of the 'hollow' so pronounced 
in the distribution for the whole of 
Canada."'* In Canada in 1951 the 
ratio of 15-19 year olds to 0-4 
year olds was 1:1 6. Among the 
provinces Saskatchewan had the 
lowest ratio — 1 : 1 .4, followed by 
Manitoba and Alberta each with 
1:1.6. Although the age distribu- 
tion of population may explain in 
large measure the shortage of 
teachers in the nation as a whole, 
it is doubtful if the shortage in 
Saskatchewan can be explained on 
this ground. 

ned Teachers 

Of 2,757 teachers questioned in 
a 1953 survey as to their employ- 
ment intentions for the following 
year,** 10 per cent intended to 
leave teaching entirely or leave 
teaching in Saskatchewan. More 
than half or 52 per cent of those 
leaving were leaving because of 
marriage; 18 per cent intended to 
enter other vocations; 7.7 per cent 



F. S. Rivers and R. W. B. Jackson. cit., p. 3. 
Ihid., p. 4. 



12 In addition, about one to two per cent withdraw to improve their qualifications. 
Their loss to the profession may be temporary or permanent. 
1^ Survey conducted by Saskatchewan Teachers* Federation, 1953. 
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Figure 23. Acr, Distribution of Population, Ontario, Briti&:h 
Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 1951 

5t>o I 1 1 1 1 1 




A^e Group 

Siti-RCB: F. S. Rivera anil R. W. B. Jackson, "T«ach«r Supply in Canada," Canadian Edutation. 
<iun<>, 1053. 
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intended to icaoh elsewhere/* and 
7.1 per eeni planned to retire or 
leave teaching lor -leallh reasons 
(Table 6S) Thus, marriage, retire- 
ment, and health ycCi>unted for 
about 60 per cent of t|c^an?ivipat(J4 
loss of trained teachers that year,, 
and transfer ti) other vocations' and 
locatiiHis acciumted for about 26 
per cent ol the anticipated loss. 

\ltlunii;h lliis sui\c\ u;is limited 
lo i»ne >car and c\pcctatii>ns ol 



employment, these findings were 
corroborated in a survey of the 
employment status of graduates of 
Saskatchewan leachers (\)llcges 
over the five-year period from 1949 
to 1954.* * Marriage, retirement, and 
health accounted for more than 60 
per cent of withdrawals, and transfer 
to other viKaticns and locations 
accounted for slightly more than 
30 per cent of withdrawal*; in the 
livc-\ear pcvii>d studied ( I able 69). 



Shortage of Recruits 



|p a'). It ^.-xkiii In the ;unuKil 
Ionn oi (r\iUKvl ic.Khcrs made up 
b\ iic^v ivcruiiN to the prolession' 
Liblc shi»\ss ilie net decline in 
enrolmem iw teacher training insti- 
luiiims since 1950, although the 
enrolment has been increasing an- 
nuall> since 1952. With :m annual 
loss of 10 per cent of the trained 
teachers, one might have expected 
that there would be an upward 
trend in the number of recruits. 



I he tinnual graduating class of 
tipproximatcly 600 from leaehens 
C\>llege, of whom 75 per cent are 
women, represents about 7 per cent 
i>f the total teaching force of 8,700 
in the province. This percentage 
is approximately sufficient to offset 
the annual loss of 7 per cent of 
the teachers w ho leave for marriage 
or retirement but not sufficient to 
compensate for the additional 3 
per cent who leave for other 
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" Approximately 3tH) teachers per year request that transcripis of their records be 
sent ti> other provinces or countries. The majority of those who request that their 
transcripts be sent elsewhere are those who have first-class certificates. Of ihv 314 
teachers w.hvi requested that iheir transcripts be sent elst where in 19.^2. had 
first-class certificates, while in 1954. 135 of the 231 requesting the sending of 
their transcripts had similar qtialifications. The destination of the transcripts for 
the two years was as follows: 



Alta. 
B.C. 
Man. 
Ont. 



1952 
143 
82 
28 
20 



1954 
79 
78 
19 
24 



U.S.A. 

N.WT. 

Others 



1952 
32 
6 
3 

314 



1954 
30 



23! 



When a qualified teacher leaves the province for teaching in another location, the 
province loses not only his services but also its investment in his training. The 
Teaehers* Federation calculated that the training of the 1952 emigrants cost the 
province $219,200. When the cost of preparing replacements is added, it is clear 
that the emigration oi* teachers represents considerable economic as well as educa- 
tional loss. 

^' The survey was conducted by a questionnaire prepared by the Commission and 
mailed by the Saskatchewan leachers* Federation to the graduates of the 1948 
summer course and the 1948-49 regular session of the Saskatchewan Teachers 
Colleges (Normal Schools). Of the L26! teachers to whom the questionnaire was 
scnt« teaching status was established for 972« 436 of whom were still teaching. 
Only 485 questionnaires were completed in detail for analytical use. 
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Tabli: 68. Anticipated Employment of Teachers Planning To 
Leave the Profession, Saskatchewan, i953 



Rcjson \\n Leaving 

Marriaiic: 
lo niairx 

I II rciiii n ii> household 

r»> UMch cl^cuhciv 

Other M^citiofis: 

I\» .mncii loivcs 

\ o i>lhcr iKcapalioiis 

To inipri>\c qiiahlications 

Retirement 

Ittncss 

Total 



Number 



Per Cent 
ol Total 



65 
103 
25 

■» 

51 
49 
IS 
5 



20.1 

i\ .9 
7.7 

15.8 
15.2 
5.6 
1.5 



323 



100.0 



Soi'Ktii: Survry conductoit by Soitkatchcwan Teachem' Federation, 103.3. 



Tabli; 69. Withdrawal of Teachers From the Profession, 
Saskatchewan, 1949-1954 



Rcusun t'or Leaving 



Marriage 
Low salary 

Attraction to other fields 
Poor facilities 
Dislike of teaching 
To improve qualifications 
Health reasons 

Total 



Number 



147 
36 
34 
9 
1 

15 
17 



Per Cent of 
Total Leaving 



56. 8 
13.9 
13.1 
3.5 
0.3 
5.8 
6.6 



259 



100.0 



SrtriK'E: CummiAAlon qucntinnnaire returned by KraduateH of the 1948 summer course and tbo 
l'J4M-4if rrytilar ueiwiun of the Saskatchfwan T«acher» Cotletcee. 
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Tabll 70. Enrolment for Teacher Training, Saskatchewan, 

1944-1955* 



Enrolment in Ti;achcrs Collegcst 



Enromlcnt in 
College of Education 

Total > Graduutinct 





Saskatoon 


Moose Jaw Regina 


Total 


Enrolment 


Class 


IV44 


5'0 


... ... 

324 471 


1.365 








459 


302 209 


970 








(>(>2 


(i42 


1 .304 






h>l7 


402 


3N9 


791 








f»^9 


595 


1.264 








SU) 


668 


1.478 






1950 




yi 


1 .445 








427 


293 


720 


259 


95 


1952 


334 


232 


566 


19S 


89 


1953 


331 


246 


577 


161 


52 


h>54 


354 


232 


5S6 


201 


51 


b>55 


402 


267 


669 






1956 


465 


310 - 


775 






S(»t ki'k: 


Annual Hritortt* 


Dopartment nf Educatiun. 









• Data ar«» fi>r thr sch-- . yrnr 4>n(lin(r Juno MO. 

' DiirinK the periiHi l!>u 'o 1951 many uf those who enruUcU tcnik only a short teacher training 
i*»Hir»c*. 
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vocations and locations. Although 
Saskatchewan Teachers College has 
continued to recruit aboul 20 per 
cent of the high school graduates 
each year — considerably more than 
the national average — these gradu- 
ates do not offset the annual loss 
of trained teachers. 

Nor has immigration of teachers 
to the province been sufficient to 
offset the loss. In the three years 
prior to 1954, fewer than 25 teach- 
ers immigrated to the province an- 



nually. In 1954, in response to 
the recruitment program in Great 
Britain and the immigration of 
teachers from other places, 237 
teachers immigrated, but the exact 
percentage of immigrating teachers 
who remain is not known. Despite 
energetic efforts to enroll students 
in teacher training institutions and 
to recruit teachers abroad, Sask- 
atchewan is still suffering from a 
shortage of recruits in relation to 
its annual loss of trained teachers. 
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FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 



The Commission undertook to 
ascertain the factors contributing 
to the teacher shortage through its 
questionnaire described in footnote 
15 above. In the five-year period 
since completion of their training, 
259 teachers or 47.4 per cent of 
those wiio replied to tiie question- 
naire had withdrawn from teaching. 
The great majority had withdrawn 
from teaching for obvious reasons — 
marriage, retirement, and ill health. 
The reasons for the withdrawal of 
ot tiers, as shown in Table 69, 
reilect factors contributing to the 
shortage of teachers: 13.9 per cent 
of those who withdrew left because 
of low salaries, 13.1 per cent 
because of the attraction of other 
fields of work, 3.S per cent because 
of poor facilities for teaching, and 
0.3 per cent because of dislike of 
teaching. Aside from marriage, 
retirement, and health, the main 
factors contributing to the loss of 
teachers were the low salaries in 



teaching and better opportunities 
in other fields of work. 

The teachers in this survey were 
also asked to list in order of 
'importance the factors (exclusive 
of marriage, retirement, and health) 
which in their opinion were re- 
sponsible for the shortage of teach- 
ers. In tabulating their replies 
ratings were derived by assigning 
8 points to the factor listed as 
most important, 7 points to the 
factor considered second in im- 
portance, and so forth. The factors, 
in order of their importance, are 
presented in Table 71. 

Presumably, teachers will always 
be lost from the profession because 
of marriage, retirement, and health. 
With respect to other factors con- 
tributing to the shortage of teachers, 
the teachers questioned considered 
salary the most important factor. 
Conditions of employment — accom* 



Table 71. 



Facior 



Factors Contributing to the Shortage of Teachers 
IN Saskatchewan 



inadequate salaries 

Inadequate living accommodation 

Isolation 

Inadequate equipment and facilities 
Lack orsiKial life 
Distance from school 
Over-enrolment 
Undcr-enrolment 



Ratio Value* 

2.960 
2.375 
2.339 
1.982 
1.934 
1.606 
1.590 
796 



,S«M'KrR: CommUsion Questionnaire returned by tcraduates of the 194R summer course and the 
194^«4'J rcfcular Mtmsiion ot the Seskatchewan Teachers Colleses. 

* Ratio value calculated on the basis of 8 points for Choice No* 1* 7 for Choice No* 2» «nd 
so forth. _ 
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modation, isolation and lack of 
social life, facilities and equipment, 
and pupil enrolment — are next in 
importance. And, although not 
listed by the teachers themselves, 



the background of teachers — their 
origin in urban or rural communities 
and their years of experience — may 
be factors affecting the withdrawal 
of teachers. 



Teachers* Salaries 



Since low salaries were cited as 
the reason next in importance to 
marriage for withdrawal from the 
profession and since teachers con- 
sider low salaries the most important 
factor contributing to the shortage 
of teachers, teachers* salaries are 
analysed in three ways: ( 1 ) salaries 
in Saskatchewan are compared with 
salaries in other provinces, (2) 
salaries in teaching are compared 
with salaries in other occupations, 
and (3) an internal analysis of 
teachers* salaries in Saskatchewan 
is presented. 

Salaries in Saskatchewan and 
Other Provinces 

An interprovincial comparison of 
salaries is important to determine 
whether Saskatchewan teachers* 
salaries are in line with salary 
levels in the rest of the nation. 
Furthermore, because a number of 
graduates of Saskatchewan Teachers 
Colleges have emigrated to Alberta 
and British Columbia, a comparison 
of salary schedules in the western 
provinces is pertinent to the question 
of the loss of trained teachers from 
Saskatchewan. Figure 24 shows the 
average annual salary of teachers 
in Saskatchewan and five other 
provinces in the years 1950, 1951, 
and 1952. Although Figure 24 
shows that teachers in Saskatchewan 
have received a lower average 
annual salary than teachers in some 
other provinces, the comparison is 
not so unfavourable to Saskatche- 



wan as may appear. If, as in Sask- 
atchewan, a differential exists in 
other provinces between rural and 
urban teachers* salaries, the greater 
proportion of rural teachers in 
Saskatchewan than in Ontario, 
Manitoba, and British Columbia 
explains the lower average annual 
salary in Saskatchewan. 

Figure 24. Average Annual 
Salaries of Teachers in All 
Schools in Six Provinces, 
1950-1952 



;.ooo 




Ontario 



Source: Traehem* Salaries and Qufilifi<*ationa 
in Nittc* i'rovincra, 195^'195J^ Dominion Bureau 
of Statiatica. (S«e Appendix I for aupportinfp 
data.) 



Recent adjustment's in teachers* 
salaries in Saskatchewan have 
narrowed the differential between 
salaries in Saskatchewan and the 
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other western provinces. Figure 25 
compares the salary range in 1V54- 
55 for various types of certification 
in a few school districts of each of 
the four provinces. From Figure 25 
it is clear that the average minimum 
of the Scilary ranges in Saskatchewan 
is higher than the mininmm of the 
ranges in the other provinces for 
teachers with more than one year 
of training. But, in general, the 
maximum of the range in Sask- 
atchewan is not so high as in other 
provinces. For example, the maxi- 



mum of the ranges for the three 
higher classifications in Alberta is 
about $300 higher than the maxi- 
mum of the range in the same 
classifications in Saskatchewan. The 
maximum of the range in British 
Columbia for the same classifica- 
tions exceeds the maximum in 
Saskatchewaii by about $600. 

if salary schedules were the main 
determinant of teacher supply, it 
might be expected that Alberta 
would not suffer from a shortage 



FUitRl 25. CoMl>ARISON OF AVERAGE SaLARV RaNGES FOR VARIOUS 
TVI'KS C)l CERTIFICATION IN A SAMPLE OF UnITS (DISTRICTS) 

IN THE Four Western Provinces, 1954-55 
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of teachers. Reeent cmergeney 
measures in Alberta to increase 
the supply of teachers, however, 
indicate that the province is facing 
a serious shortage of teachers 
despite its higher maximum of 
salary ranges. Although Alberta 
lias for some years had a two-year 
training program, in 1954 it lowered 
teacher training standards and insti* 
tutcd a short-term training program. 
This emergency measure may in- 
dicate that salaries are not the 
ci>ntrolling factor in determining 
teacher supply, or it may indicate 
that employment opportunities in a 
buoyant economy are claiming can- 
didates who might othen\'ise enter 
the teaching profession. 

Salaries in Teaching and 
Other Occupations 

Table 72 compares average 
weekly salaries of teachers in larger 
school units and non-unit areas 
(rural, villages, and towns) with 
average weekly wages in other 
occupations. Teachers' salaries are 
compared with wages of industrial 
workers and earnings of general 
duty nurses in the province. 



Although average wages for in- 
dustry include wages for many 
highly skilled jobs attainable only 
afti^r years of experience, many 
jobs in industry are routine and 
require less ability and initiative 
than teaching. Similarly, general 
duty nurses differ from teachers in 
that they work under much closer 
supervision than teachers. The re- 
sponsibility that must be assumed 
by the general duty nurse, working 
under supervising nurses and phy- 
sicians, is much less than that of 
a rural teacher, often working alone 
and exercising great discretion and 
initiative in the school program. 
Despite limitations on the compara- 
bility of salaries in teaching, in- 
dustry, and nursing, it is significant 
that teachers' salaries were lower 
than wages of industrial workers or 
general duty nurses in the years 
1950 - 1953. Average wages for 
every classification of industrial 
work, except ''service," were higher 
than teachers' salaries, and general 
duty nurses also receive higher 
earnings than teachers. Neverthe- 
less, since 1951 the differential 
between average industrial wages 



TAiiLt 72. Comparison of Weekly Salaries of Teachers, Nurses, 
AND Industrial ENtPLOVEES, 1949-1953 



T>pc of limploymcnt 



1949 I9S0 1951 ' I9S2 ! I9S3 



ERIC 



Saskatchewan industry 
General duty nurses 
Larger unit teachers 
Non-unit teachers 



Dollars 

41. SO 142.86 ; 46.68 ; S0.90 ' S4.S4 

36.48 37.13 : 39.35 45.86 j 49.00 

26.92 . 29.25 | 30.00 39.50 i 45.84 

27.57 j 30.86 , 34.00 , 40.32 1 44.84 



Soriu'E: Data on salaricfi In InUufltry Is from Kmvhyment and PnyrotU^ Auirust. ir6«. Dominion 
liureau of Statitttics; data tin nurs«a' aalariee from tho Saskatchewan Department of Public 
Health, baned on a repreiientatlve sample of hospitals: and data on teachers' salaries from » 
questionnaire survey uf a sample of Saskatchewan teachers. 
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and average nurses* salaries on the 
one hand and average teachers* 
salaries on the o^her has been 
decreasing. 

Internal Salary Analysis 

The analysis of teachers* salaries 
within the ' province is concerned 
with two questions that may affect 
the shortage of teachers in various 
areas: (\) inequalities in salaries 
for the same qualifications among 
various school units of the province, 
and (2) rural-urban inequalities. 

If salaries are the main explana- 
tion lor the withdrawal of teachers, 
it would be expected that higher 
salaries in one area of the province 
would attract teachers from areas 
of lower salary. Table 73 presents 
the relationship between the pro- 
portion of unqualified teachers 
(study supervisors and permit 
teachers) and salary schedules in 
the lowest level of certification for 
a selected sample of larger school 
units in 1951-52 and 1953-54. 

In 195 1-52, little correlation 
existed between salary schedules 
and the proportion of staff who 
were unqualified. The school unit 
with the third highest salary 
schedule (No. 56) had the highest 
proportion of unqualified staff. By 
1953-54, the differential between 
salary schedules in this selection of 
units had been narrowed to $175 
per year. At the same time the 
proportion of unqualified staff 
varied greatly. This may indicate 
that salary had limited effect on 
the proportion of qualified teachers 
employed in any given unit. In the 
main, however, there was not a 
great deal of difference in salary 
:>chedules among units, a factor 
which in itself may have discouraged 
inter-unit movement. 

While salaries do not appear to 
be correlated to inter-unit movement 



of teachers, other factors related to 
salary may have some influence. 
Fringe benefits, not apparent in 
an examination of salary schedules, 
may make conditions of work more 
attractive in one unit than another 
— benefits such as compensation for 
administrative duties. 

The degree to which such benefits 
influence teacher movement, how- 
ever, is probably small since an 
examination reveals that differences 
among units have been minimized. 
Moreover, in comparison wiUi other 
types of employment, it would 
appear that teachers enjoy con- 
ditions which are at least compar- 
able. Following is a summary of 
some of the fringe benefits and 
the extent to which they are in- 
corporated in teacher contracts: 

1 ) Security of tenure. In all 
schools, when a teacher is dis- 
chaiged the employing board must 
state its reason. The teacher may 
then challenge the reason before a 
board of reference or board of 
conciliation. 

2) Retirement. In all schools, 
the teacher contributes 5 per cent 
of his salary to a superannuation 
fund and, m addition, builds up 
a retirement annuity at the rate of 
$30 for each year of service. The 
plan is subsidized by the Provincial 
Government in lieu of employer 
contributions. 

3 ) Holidays and annual holiday. 
Throughout the province, the teach- 
ing year is 200 days. If salary is 
considered on an annual basis, all 
holidays are holidays with pay. 

4) Sick leave. Salary schedules 
of 44 units contained plans for 
cumulative sick leave in 1954-55. 
The amount varies with various 
units — from a minimum of 50 d«iys 
to (in 17 per cent of the units) 
200 days. 
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Table 73- Relationship Bet\vi:e\ the Proportion of Unqualified 
Teachers and Salary Schedules in the Lowest Level of 
Certification, for a Sampi.f. of Larger School 
Units, Saskarhlwan, 1951-52 and 1953-54 

IV5I.52 1953-54 

Midpoint of Midpoint of 

Salary Schedules ; Per Cent , Class I Per Cent 

for Intciim and uf Staff ; Salary ofStafI* 

Unit Permanent First Unqualilied , Schedule Unqualified 





c 






1 * 

; < 


7 




^\ d i 

^ J .H 1 


^» j3U 




^4 

»• ~ 


1 7sn 


10. J 1 




1 

lb. i 

1 










IDA 


4 


1.775 


29.5 


2.350 


17.8 


8 


1.800 


24.4 


2.350 


34.6 


10 


1.800 


22.5 ! 


2.300 


' 17.9 


.1 


1.800 


24.1 


2.400 


20.0 


30 


1.800 


16.3 ! 


2.400 


13.1 


18 


1.825 


32.6 : 


2.475 


25.3 


64 


1.825 


28.6 

1 


2.400 


31.0 


1 


1.850 


22.2 


2.350 


15.7 


42 


1.850 


4.8 


2.400 


0 9 


12 


I.WO 


20.2 


2.400 


10.3 


56 


1.900 


33.6 


2.300 


20.2 


59 


1.950 


14.5 


2.380 


30.5 


34 


2.000 


1.6 


2.450 


7.6 



S^U'iuT: Ufcc»rii:i of the Department ut Kcluratiun. anil quest Ion nairn returned by flchool 
Ktiiierinu-niientA to the Hoyal CommUslon on AKricuUur;« and Rural Life. 1053. 



5) Sabbatical leave. Contracts in 
17 larger units provided for sab- 
batical leave in 1954-55. Fifteen 
units offer leave with two-thirds 
salar\* after ten years of service; 
two offer one-half salar) aft^r seven 
years of service. 



6) Housing. School-owned houses 
or teacherages are made available 
at nominal rental in many units 
and districts. 

In general salaries for urban 
teaching positions arc higher than 
salaries for comparable rural posi- 
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tions. Table 74 presents a com- 
parison of average salaries paid 
teachers in cities, towns, and school 
units^*' according to the level of 
certification of teachers. From this 
table it appears that those with the 
lowest type of certificate earn higher 
salaries in urban centers than in 
the rural areas (units) but not 
many poorly qualified teachers are 
placed in urban centers. Teachers 
with first class or standard certifi- 
cates earn more in the rural areas 
(units) than in urban centers, and 
those with permanent superior cer- 
tificates in the rural areas earn 
salaries comparable to those in 
urban centers. Thus, It would seem 
that salaries alone are not the con- 
trolling factor in attracting teachers 



to urban centers. Although salaries 
in some town districts are lower 
than in the rural areas, many 
teachers prefer to teach in these 
urban centers. 

In summary, teachers consider 
the low salaries of the profession 
an important factor contributing to 
the shortage of teachers. Although 
teachers* salaries in Saskatchewan 
have increased in recent years, they 
are still lower than teachers' salaries 
in the other western provinces and 
lower than wages in almost any 
other occupation in Saskatchewan. 
Salaries are therefore an important 
consideration in undeitaking teach- 
ing as a profession. But the lack 
of correlation between salaries and 
movement of teachers to higher 



Table 74. Comparisov of Average Salaries Paid in Larger 
School Units and in Urban Centers by Certification, 
Saskatchewan, 19S4-SS 



I School Units or 
Urban } Supcrintendencies 



Type of Certification 


i 

Number i 


Average 
Salary 


Number 


Average 
Salary 




1 

t i 


S 






Conditional and Temporary 


30 , 


2.538 


227 


2.184 


Permanent Second 


35 ' 


2.520 


254 


2.378 


Interim First and Interim Standard 


300 : 


2.270 


1.574 


2.328 


Permanent First 


633 


2.887 


1.627 


2.868 


Permanent Superior 


375 


3.220 


725 


3,220 


Professional 


360 


4.245 


328 


4.128 


Advanced 


138 . 


4.813 


105 


4,698 



S«n'Ri*i;: Salary iiuHetin, Saakatchewan Tearhera* Federation. January. 1955. 

Within larger school units, rural-urban inequalities in teachers* salaries have been 
abolished. Salary schedules arc fixed according to the qualifications and experience 
of the teacher. Movement of teachers withm school units, therefore, must be 
attributed to factors other than salary. 
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paying areas as well as the move- entered the profession, teachers 

ment of teachers to urban areas move to new locations in large 

even with little or no salary im- part because of factors other than 

provement indicates that, having salary and fringe benefits. 



Conditions of Employment 



Next in importance to salaries, 
teachers attributed the shortage of 
teachers, particularly in rural areas, 
to non-wage conditions of employ- 
ment — living accommodation, iso- 
lation and lack of social life, poor 
facilities and equipment, and too 
heavy or insufficient pupil enrol- 
ment. 

Accommodation. Unsatisfactory 
living accommodation for teachers 
in many rural districts was con- 
sidered an important reason for 
the withdrawal of teachers from 
the profession and for the move- 
ment of teachers to urban centers. 
The Saskatchewan Teachers' Feder- 
ation reported that ''the inadequacy 
of rural teacherages both in equip- 
ment and size and type of building 
has been brought to our attention 
a great number of times."*' The 
inspiration to guide young people 
and the concept of public service 
must be strong indeed to offset 
conditions in many teacherages — 
poor heating, lighting, furnishings, 
and sanitation. 

Where no teacherages exist, room 
and board are often available only 
in lower ii come homes. 'Teople 
are too prosi»erous to bother board- 
ing anyone. The poorer classes take 
boarders to get along," the Feder- 
ation reported on the basis of re- 
plies to questionnaires submitted to 
teachers. Furthermore, teachers who 
have to live some distance from 
the school must meet the problem 
of transportation. 



Accommodation for teachers in 
hamlets, villages, and towns, is also 
often unsatisfactory. Married men 
with families often fmd it difficult 
to find suitable housing in these 
centers. Replies to questionnaires 
indicated that married men bypassed 
many communities because of the 
lack of suitable housing, and many 
others moved after one year because 
of the lack of adequate housing. 

The comments of teachers on 
housing in rural areas and small 
centers explain much of the move- 
ment of teachers within the prov- 
ince. As long as a teacher shortage 
exists, those areas with inadequate 
housing fa:ilities will suffer most 
acutely from the shortage. 

Isolation and Lack of Social 
Life. Regardless of accommodation 
— whether in a teacherage or a 
private home — rural teachers feel 
that the isolation and lack of social 
life that characterize many rural 
areas are important reasons for the 
shortage of rural ceachers. Not only 
is the teacher isolated geographically 
from people and activities in larger 
centers, but conditions in the rural 
areas restrict his contacts and may 
limit his activities. The Canadian 
Education Association in an analysis 
of the status of the teaching pro- 
fession quoted from a study of the 
social and cultural life of rural 
teachers in Alberta. 

The family in rural areas is a closely 
knit co-operative unit, made so by its 
very isolation and its means of earning 



Brief lo Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life, 1953. 
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a livelihood, and the teacher, because 
she is a strangert and because her type 
of work does not fit into this co- 
operative unit, is nniore isolated than 
she is likely to be in a type of society 
which has more diversified occupa- 
tions. 

The teacher considers herself only 
a temporary member of the group. 

It (rural teaching) does not permit 
the establishment of a home and the 
raising of a family.^'^ 

The Canadian Education Associa- 
tion itself found: 

The teacher's personal and private 
life is regulated by the community and 
she is set apart as not having the same 
rights and privileges as ordinary citi- 
zens. Areas of interference: 

1 ) Prohibition of such recreations as 
card playing and dancing; 

2) Positive requirements such as 
church attendance and Sunday School 
teaching: 

?) Attempts to secure increased 
commimity service from the teacher 
by r«:quiring that she live in the dist- 
rict or remain in it over weekends; 

4) Sometimes living quarters must 
be selected from the school board*s 
approved list.^-' 

While it will be evident that the 
teaching profession, by its very 
nature, requires high standards of 
conduct, lack of independence in 
personal affairs, added to the 
isolation and lack of social life, 
further contributes to the shortage 
of teachers in rural schools. 

Facilities and Equipment In- 
adequate facilities and equipment 
\^'ere rated by teachers in the survey 
next in importance to salaries, 
accommodation, and isolation and 
lack of social life as factors con- 
tributing to the teacher shortage. 
The Canadian Education Associa- 
tion in its study of national con- 
ditions also found that teachers 



were critical of school buildings and 
grounds that restrict the efficiency 
of the program. In equipment the 
shortages are mainly in physical 
education equipment, dramatics 
equipment, and audio-visual aids. 
It is difficult in the one-room rural 
school, characteristic of Saskatche- 
wan, to provide suitable equipment 
for all schools or to have a full 
range of student activities. 

Pupil Enrolment Teachers in 
the Saskatchewan survey also rated 
pupil enrolment as a factor con- 
tributing to the withdrawal of 
teachers from the profession or 
mobility within the profession. 
Over-enrolment was twice as im- 
portant as under-enrolment in con- 
tributing to the shortage of teachers 
in the opinion of teachers, but in 
the rural areas the small number 
of pupils was a cause for concern. 

General Location Preference. 

While teachers themselves cited a 
number of reasons for the shortage 
of w^bI teachers, at the same time 
a signitick. .t proportion stated a 
preference for a rural teaching 
location provided some of the 
inadequacies were corrected. Tn the 
questionnaire survey, nearly 40 per 
cent — the largest proportion — 
preferred a mral teaching appoint- 
ment ''assuming salaries are equal, 
adequate students and suitable 
plants are available in the rural 
areas.*' Of the remainder, 19 per 
cent preferred a village school, 31 
per cent a town school, and only 
1 1 per cent preferred a city school. 
The major reason for the high 
regard for rural teaching was 
considered to be the relationship 
which exists between teacher and 



Rae Chiltick. **An Evaluation of the Social and Cultural Life of Teachers in Rural 
Communities of Alberta. * unpublish*7d thesis. Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, quot jd in Tlu^ St'ifu.^ .»/ tlw Tcttihimj Profession, Report of the Canadian 
Education Association, December, 1948, p. 70. 

''^ 77/#* Stxi^Hs of the Teach\}hj IWofcssUm, Report of the Canadian Education Asso- 
ciation, December, 1948, p. 70. 
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pupils. Supporters of town and city 
appointments pointed to the grading 
of students and the cuhural and 
social advantages of urban living 
as their principal reasons. 

It should be pointed out that 
answers were based on the as- 
sumption that rural schools contain 
sufficient numbers of students and 
adequate facilities, an assumption 
far from realization today. Another 
reason for the indicated choices 
may be related to the origins of 
respondents; 74 per cent were from 
rural areas or villages, 21 per cent 
from towns, and 5 per cent from 
cities. 

* * « 

To summarize the opinion of 
teachers covered in the survey, the 
non-wage working conditions of 
teachers which contribute to the 
unattractiveness of the profession 
are largely related to the conditions 
of rural life. Inadequate accommo- 
dation and distance from the school, 
isolation and lack of social life, and 
inadequate equipment and facilities 



in rural schools whh limited re- 
scjrces explain in large measure 
the shortage of teachers in rural 
areas and the movement of teachers 
to urban centers. At the same time, 
many teachers would prefer rural 
appointments if some of the princi- 
pal inadequacies were removed. 

The movement of teachers from 
one-room rural schools to urban 
schools as they gain in experience 
is shown in Table 75. 

Of 485 teachers who began 
teaching in 1949-50, 72 per cent 
started teaching in one-room rural 
schools, 6 per cent in multiple-room 
rural schools, 15 per cent in 
villages, and 6 per cent in towns 
and cities. In the fifth year after 
graduation, 36 per cent of those 
who remained in the profession 
were in one-room rural schools, 9 
per cent in multiple-room rural 
schools, 32 per cent in village 
schools, and 23 per cent in the 
towns and cities.^'' It is apparent 



Table 75. Distribution of Sample of Teachers by Type of 
School, Saskatchewan, 1949-50 to 1953-54 



Per Cent of Total Teachers 



Type of School 


1949-SO 


1950-51 


I 951-52 


1952-53 


1953-54 


One-room rural 


72.0 

i 


60.9 


49.1 


38.7 


36.2 


Multiple-room rural 


6.2 


8.0 


7.1 


7.4 


8.7 


Village 


15.4 


20.8 


25.1 


30.3 


31.9 


Town 


4.5 


7.6 


11.9 


13.3 


9.4 


City 




2.7 


6.8 


10.3 


13.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


iOO.O 


100.0 



I 



Soi'RrE: Commission QucHtlonnaire returned by Kraduaten of the 1948 Bummer course and the 
i;u^->49 retfutar Hession of tha Saskatchewan Teachers CoUeses. See Appendix X for support ins 
data. 



- ' Although teachers tend to move from one-room rural schools to urban centers, 
the survey indicated that rural teachers withdraw from the profession in only 
slightly greater proportion than urban teachers. 
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from this analysis that the one-room 
school has very low priority in the 
teaching profession and the conse- 
quences arc that our rural schools 
not only suffer the most from 



teacher shortages but also attract 
the greatest number of inexperi- 
enced teachers. Yet a high pro- 
portion of our youth receive their 
early training in these schools. 



Backgiound of Teachers 



Another factor that affects the 
supply of teachers is the background 
of the teachers themselves — their 
place of origin and their years of 
experience. 

The majority of teacher trainees 
enrolled in Teachers College have 
been students who grew up on 
farms. Of the graduates from 
Teachers College included in the 
Commission's study, 72 per cent 
came from farms, 23 per cent from 
towns and villages, and only 5 per 
cent from the cities. In the College 
.of Education of the University of 
Saskatchewan, however, the majori- 
ty of students in the past were from 
urban centers. In 1953-54, this 
trend was reversed, and the majority 
of students in the College of Edu- 
cation came from farm families 
(Table 76). 



Thus, the supply of teachers is 
drawn in the main from rural youth. 
But the general tendency of teachers 
to move from rural to urban po- 
sitions as they gain experience in 
order to enjoy the amenities of 
urban life decreases the supply of 
teachers in rural schools. 

Nor does the length of teaching 
experience, at least within five 
years, contribute to retention of 
teachers in the profession. The 
Commission survey of graduates of 
Teachers College shows that after 
one year of experience 9.8 per 
cent of the teachers withdrew from 
teaching, after two years 13.3 per 
cent, after three years 14.7 per 
cent, and after four years 14.1 per 
cent. Approximately 57 per cent 
of those who withdrew were women 
who left to be married. 



Tahi.i: 76. Freshman Enrolment in College of Education, 

CLASSII lED BY FARM AND NoN-FaR.M ORIGINS, SASKATCHEWAN, 

1950-51 TO 1953-54 



Freshman Enrolment 



College Year Total Farm Non-Farm 



Reiriiitrar. University of Saskatchewan. 

o 0226 



1950- 51 21 5 I 16 

1951- :: ,17 7 i 10 

1952- 53 19 8 \ II 

1953- 54 27 19 : 8 
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EFFECTS OF THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 



The shortage of qualified teachers 
in the rural areas of the province 
has inevitably had a number of 
effects on the educational system: 
( I ) the lowering of the level of 
education provided, (2) the closing 
of rural schools, (3) increased 
salaries for teachers, (4) the de- 
velopment of an active recruitment 
program, and (5) an influence on 
the training of teachers and the 
status of the profession. 

Standards of Education 

A shortage of qualified teachers 
in rural areas has many effects on 
the quality of education, but effects 
which are difficult to measure. No 
one can measure the effect of poor 
grounding in the three R's, of the 
failure to instill proper and enthusi* 
astic study habits, of the failure 
to develop the potentialities of 
children in their formative years 
when their receptivity to informa- 
tion and ideas is greatest, and of 
the failure to broaden horizons of 
children as a preparation for work* 
ing and living. Clearly, however, 
the effect of the shortage can be 
seen in the number of pupils 
enrolled in correspondence courses 
and the number of study supervisors 
employed. 

In 1953-54, 4,170 students were 
enrolled in Type A correspondence 
courses; 308 in elementary grades 
and 3,862 in high school grades. 
These students had no assistance 
at all from a teacher with their 
courses and little opportunity for 
classroom interchange with students 
in their own age group. In addition, 
10,487 other students (7,737 ele- 
mentary and 2,750 high school) 
were using correspondence courses 
for supplementary purposes. Since 



173,688 students were enrolled in 
elementary .and high school classes 
in 1953-54, 8 per cent of all 
students had to resort to corres- 
pondence courses. The use of study 
supervisors (524 in 1953-54) large- 
ly explains the use of supplemental^ 
courses by elementary students and, 
to a lesser degree, by high school 
students. 

Since 1952-53, the number of 
study supervisors has been decreas- 
ing until, in the spring term of 
1955, only 250 were employed.^^ 
For those pupils still using corres- 
pondence courses under unaualified 
supervision the level of education 
is of necessity poor. The long-term 
toll in low retention in high school, 
shortage of candidates for profes- 
sional or vocational training, and a 
poorly educated citizenry can only 
be conjectured, but the loss is 
undoubtedly great. 

Closing of Schools 

With the regrouping of school 
facilities in central locations, many 
rural schools have been closed. To 
some extent the shortage of teachers 
has accelerated the closing of rural 
schools. Although it is impossible 
to determine how many rural 
schools were closed because of the 
shortage of teachers, a consideration 
of the number of additional teachers 
needed ii' schools had not been 
closed reveals the impact of the 
teacher shortage on the closing of 
schools. By 1954. 1,411 school 
districts had closed schools and 
were conveying students by bus. In 
the same year 524 study supervisors 
were employed. While it may not 
be correct to assume that if no 
schools had been closed 1 ,935 
schools would have been staffed 



•» See Chapter III. 
In ihe fall term of 1955, 133 study supervisors were in service. 
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with supervisors, certainly many 
more than 524 supervisors would 
have been necessary. The shortage 
of teachers, therefore, contributed 
in many instances to the decision 
to close schools. 

Increased Salaries 

Since education is essential to 
modem society, it was to be ex- 
pected that the shortage of teacliers 
would lead to an improvement in 
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salary schedules. Although in the 
last 10 years there has been an ab- 
solute increase in teachers* salaries, 
the greater part of this increase 
has been absorbed by increases in 
living costs in the postwar years. 
Figure 26 shows that average annual 
salaries for all teachers in the 
province increased from $1,167 in 
1944 to $2,602 in 1953-54— an 
increase of $1,435 in the ten-year 
period. But when these salaries are 



Fic.L'Rn 26. Average Annual Salaries of All Teachers for 
Saskatchewan Schools, Actual and Deflated, 1944-1954* 

\000 I 1 I I I 




c I I I \ . \ . \ 

1944 '45 l<W6 '£7 1^ '49 1950 '^i 1952 I95> 
'46 1947 '46 1949 '50 1951 'bZ 195^ 1954 

Soi'BfF: Annual Reporta. Department of Education. 19S1-S2 »nd ie63-64. and Beonomie AniMlM, 
Canailn Dcrartment of AKrleulture. February. 1966. (Sec Appendix I for supporting data.) 
* Prior to 194S. average salaritti were calculated on the basis of the calendar year. Since that 
time, iialarira have bet-n calculated un the basis of the school year ending June 30. 
Note: Salaries deflated by Consumer Price Index (1949= 100). 
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deflated by increases in the cost 
of livin^i during that period the 
increase in terms of real purchasing 
power was only $689. Thus, the 
increase in the cost of living has 
consumed more than 50 per cent 
of the dollar increase in wages. 

Despite this improvement in 
salary schedules, teachers' salaries 
have continued to lag behind 
salaries for other vocations. Gross 
inequities exist between teachers' 
salaries and remuneration for less 
responsible work. Although teach- 
ers' salaries have risen slightly in 
the past ten years, they have not 
risen enough to attract sufficient 
qualified personnel. Many school 
boards and ratepayers are reluctant 
to pay high salaries because low 
enrolments mean high per capita 
instruction costs. Some ratepayers 
are perhaps content with study 
supervisors, particularly s'ice they 
can be hired more ;;hcaply than 
teachers. Most school board*, how* 
ever, would like to increase salaries 
enough to exclude all unqualified 
teachers from classrooms, but at 
the same time they wish to keep 
taxes from increasing. Clearly, the 
alternatives must be presented to 
the public — either the educational 
system wii! sutler from a shortage 
of qualified teachers, or the public 
must he prepared to finance salaries 
and fiicililies adequate to attract 
und retain high quality personnel as 
teachers. 

Recruitment Program 

The decision in 1949 to abandon 
short courses for the training of 
teachers at a time when the shortage 
of teacliers had not been overcome 
necessitated the adoption of an 
active recruitment program. The 
Provincial Department of Education 
and the Teachers' Federation under- 
took a number of measures to 
recruit high school graduates into 



teaching. These included the use 
of booklets to encourage high school 
graduates to enter teaching, posters 
on high school bulletin boards about 
teaching, personal invitations to 
high school graduates to attend 
Saskatchewan Teachers Colleges, 
visits by superintendents of high 
schools and staff of Teachers 
Colleges to high schools to encour- 
age enrolment in Teachers College 
or the College of Education of the 
University of Saskatchewan, broad*^ 
casts, film strips, and addresses on 
teacher education, and the forma* 
tion in some cities of ""Future 
Teachers of Canada" clubs. 

Recruitment has also been fos- 
tered by the financial aid made 
available to students through the 
provincial revolving loan fund. The 
fund has a capital of $1 million 
from which interest free loans are 
made to students attending univer- 
sity or teacher training colleges. 
Table 77 shows the number of 
Teachers College students receiving 
aid from this fund, the amount lent, 
and the average loan per student 
from 1950 to 1955. Teacher training 
is also financed in some cases by 
boards of larger school units. I he 
recipients of this aid are obligated 
to serve the unit for a specified 
length of time or refund the aid. 

Finally, the program of active 
recruitment of teachers abroad, 
particularly in Great Britain, was 
undertaken in 1954 and again in 
1955 as an emergency measure to 
staff the schools of the province. 
In 1955, 142 British teachers came 
to serve in Saskatchewan schools. 

Teacher Training and 
Professional Status 

When the teacher shortage first 
became acute during the war years, 
the Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation resorted to various emer- 
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Tablk 77. Use Made of the Student Aid Fund by Students of 
Teachers Colleges, Saskatchewan, 1950-1955 



Year* 



Total 
Enrulmcnt 



Number 
Obtaining 
Loans 



Per Cent 
Total 



Amount 



Average 
Loan per 
Student 











S 


i 

S 

1 


1950 


I.445t 


378 


26 


: 64.427 


■ 170.44 


19SI 


720* 


217 


30 


60,660 


1 279.54 


I9S2 


566 


197 


35 


52.905 


268.55 

t 


1953 


577 


194 


34 


55.050 


1 283.76 


1954 


574 


197 


34 


61.020 


309.75 


1955 


669 


279 


42 


: 86.475 


309.95 



Soi Ki'K: Records of thi- Dppartmont of Kilucation. 

• Data arc for Hchoc»l year endini; Junp :iO. 

* Includtnir i^tVA suminvr gchool ntudentft. 
X Includint; 65 duminer Hchuol atudvnto. 



Sicncy measures to stuff classrooms 
— short courses in the normal 
schools and conditional certificates 
and letters of authority. In 1949, 
short courses were abandoned as 
detrimental to the status of the 
teaching profession. Today few 
certificated teachers fail to meet 
the requirements of the positions 
they hold. Before a teacher can 
be appointed to a position higher 
than that for which he is qualified* 
a Letter of Authority is required. 
In 1952-53, 188 teachers were 
appointed on Letters of Authority, 
of whom about 100 were special 
instructors qualified in music, art, 
or vocational training but not 
necessarily graduates of teacher 
training courses. In 1954-55. this 
number was reduced to 156. 

The inclusion of partially quali- 
fied teachers in the past has hurt 
the prestige of the profession and 
consequently hurt the supply of 



teachers. The Canadian Education 
Association found in a survey 
among teachers that ^Inadequate 
training** ranks high in the reasons 
for lack of prestige of the pro- 
fession.-^ Teachers in training and 
teachers in service in Saskatchewan 
are also concerned about the effect 
of inadequate training on the 
prestige of the profession. 

In recognition of the importance 
of adequate training, those in charge 
of teacher training in Saskatchewan 
have raised standards for the train- 
ing of teachers and arc consider- 
ing further improvements. Despite 
somewhat higher standards, the 
enrolment of students in teacher 
training courses has increased. Al- 
though the increase in enrolment 
may be due in part to increases in 
teacher salary schedules, improved 
salaries also serve to increase the 
prestige of the profession. It is to 
the credit of the officials concerned 



' Tlir .V/.//ffv .If //i.- Trtuhhuf /Vi»M?.f/,*M, Report of ihe Canadian bduculion A^ho- 
ciatiun. December. 1948, pp. 74. 75. 
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with the supply of teachers in 
Saskatchewan that the number of 
unqualified persons serving in the 
schools has been greatly reduced 
in recent years without lowering 
standards for qualification of teach- 
ers. 

Even when all teachers meet the 

K resent minimum qualifications, 
owever, the need for improvement 



will continue. As the extent of the 
teacher shortage decreases, educa* 
tion authorities will be able to raise 
their sights to higher standards for 
teacher qualification. A number of 
aspects of teacher training improve- 
ment as they apply to increasing 
the supply of qualified teachers 
will be considered in a later section 
of this chapter. 



MEASURES TO INCREASE THE SUPPLY OF 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS 

Centralization of School Facilities 



The centralization of school fa- 
cilitics in larger attendance areas 
around villages and towns has been 
the most important development in 
education in iccent years. Under- 
taken as an adjustment to sparsity 
of rural population, centralized 
schools have also brought many 
benefits to the teaching profession. 
Conditions for teaching are im- 
proved because teachers are not 
rec|uircd to teach so many grades 
as in rural schools, and they have 
the opportunity for professional 
interchange with colleagues as well. 
Centralized schools improve the 
conditions of employment that make 
rural teaching unattractive. Better 
living accommodations are usually 
available, the isolation and lack of 
social life are corrected to some 
extent, improved facilities and 
equipment can be provided, and 
pupil enrolment can be adjusted to 
desirable levels. 

It has been estimated that con* 
solidation of hchool facilities has 
meant a saving of approximately 
one teacher for every two schools 
closed. In order to determine the 
effect of consolidation on the supply 
of teachers it is necessary to 
examine the distribution of teachers 



in various types of schools and the 
retention of teachers by various 
types of schools. Table 75 showed 
the distribution of a sample of 
teachers among various types of 
schools in the fu^t five years of 
teaching. The percentage of teachers 
who remained in one-room schools 
declined steadily each year, while 
the percentage of teachers in the 
sample who taught in other types 
of school increasec' in the five-year 
period. Since the vast majority of 
teachers started teaching in one- 
room rural schools and moved to 
other types of schools, it is clear 
that teachers find teaching in urban 
or central schools more desirable. 
From this evidence on movement 
of teachers from one-room rural 
schools, it would appear that 
centralization as it develops will 
improve teacher retention. 

Teachers themselves feel that 
centralization will promote acqui- 
sition and retention of teachers. 
Of 446 replies by teachers to a 
questionnaire, 415 felt that centrali- 
zation would help the supply of 
teachers, while only 31 felt that 
it would have no influence. The 
reasons expressed by teachers were: 
(1) isolation would be overcome, 
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(2) the number of grades per 
teacher would be reduced, (3) 
better equipment would be available, 
and (4) teachers would be able 
to exchange opinions and problems 
with fellow teachers. 

Most education officials regard 
centralization of school facilities as 
an important measure to alleviate 
the shortage of teachers. Since the 
main reason for the shortage of 
teachers is the loss of teachers to 
other locations and vocations, edu- 
cation officials regard the improve- 
ment of working conditions made 
possible by consolidation as basic 



to the retention of an adequate 
supply of teachers. 

In view of the fact that about 
500 one-room schools in Saskatche- 
wan have fewer than 10 pupils 
each, it is clear that a large pro- 
portion of teachers are not fully 
utilized nor given the resources to 
provide the best in modem teach- 
ing. Teachers themselves would 
welcome further consolidation of 
rural schools. Consolidation of 
school facilities, therefore, can 
provide better educational facilities 
and increase the supply of teachers. 



Teacher Training Program^* 



The prestige and flatus of the 
teaching profession are acknowl- 
edged by students and teachers 
alike to be important factors in 
attracting candidates to the profes- 
sion and in retaining them once 
they have become teachers. The 
Canaciian Education Association, 
after a thorough study of the status 
of the teaching profession, recom- 
mended ''that the minimum pre- 
service period of teacher education 
be two years beyond graduation 
from the high school"^' and "that 
the two-year course of professional 
training cover a total of approxi- 
mately 60 wecks.''-"^ Students at 
the Teachers College in Moose Jaw 
stated in a brief to the Commission 
that "a one-year program is inade- 
quate both in length and content.** 
If the prestige and status of teaching 
are to be enhanced, then the training 
of teachers must more nearly 
approach the training required in 
other professions. 



In addition, effective teaching in 
today*s complex world demands 
more thorough academic and pro- 
fessional preparation than was true 
in the past. Greater and more 
diverse knowledge plus more highly 
developed teaching skills are re- 
quired if the teacher is to be 
equipped to prepare youth to under- 
stand and cope with the require- 
ments of modem life. 

Does Saskatchewan's teacher 
training program meet modem 
requirements? Required at present 
are a ten-month course at Teachers 
College and, for a permanent or 
standard certificate, an additional 
five university classes. The univer- 
sity classes may be taken by cor- 
respondence, by attendance at five 
summer sessions, or by attendance 
n the university for a full year. 
In effect, the total requirements 
constitute a two-year course, al- 
though not two years of pre-service 



For a detailed description of facilities and costs in the present teacher training 
program and in the two*ycar program, see Appendix XI. 

2^ "The Status of the Teaching Profession." Caniuiian /tVatu/iuw, December, 1949, 
p. 18. 

-•'//»! J., p. :i. 
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training. The second vear may be 
taken over an extended period after 
the teaching career is begun. 

While the present program repre- 
sents a new high m professional 
standards in the province, several 
aspects require improvement if 
standards are to approach those 
in other professional training. 
Entrance requirements for teacher 
training, for example, are below 
standard University entrance re- 
quirements. To gain University 
entrance a student must have com- 
pleted Grade XII with a 60 per 
cent average; Teachers College 
entrance may be gained with a 
Grade XII standing and a SO per 
cent average. In addition, applicants 
in recent years have been accepted 
with as many as two academic 
deficiencies, although no certificates 
are issued until deficiencies are 
removed. In 19SS-S6, approximate- 
ly 16 per cent of those enrolled 
at Saskatoon Teachers College were 
deficient in one or two Grade XII 
classes. All graduates of Teachers 
College, however, regardless of 
either high school or college aca- 
demic standing, are accepted for 
University classes. 

Another area in which teacher 
training could be made more 
effective is in the relationship be- 
tween Teachers College training and 
subsequent University classes. At 
present, apart from one required 
English coursd, the student teacher 
may elect any University classes 
for which he is eligible. None is 
required to be in the College of 
Education. This lack of co-ordina* 
tion between Teachers College and 
University means that no formal 
attempt is made to guide the more 
advanced training along lines need- 
ed to supplement earlier education. 
Furthermore, for the majority who 
complete university classes by cor- 
respondence, little or no opportunity 



exists for personal contact with 
professional advisors. 

A teacher training program based 
on academic requirements similar 
to those for other professions and 
planned and executed by a sin^e 
authority would do much to raise 
standards of teacher training and 
enhance teachers^ professional status 
in the province. A co-ordinated 
program could be achieved in two 
ways. Either Teachers College could 
be expanded to assume responsi- 
bility for the full two-year course, 
or Teachers Cdleee and the Uni- 
versity could contmue to share a 
program co-ordinated through a 
single authority which represented 
the piovincial teacher training 'pro- 
gram and the College of Education. 

A co-ordinated program designed 
to achieve the objectives discussed 
here has been imtiated in British 
Columbia. It provides that both 
elementary and secondary teachers 
be trained in the College of Educa- 
tion at the University. The College 
will rank as a faculty within the 
University, but will differ from 
other faculties in having its own 
joint board on which will be repre- 
sented the University, the Provincial 
Department of Education, the 
Teachers College, and school trus- 
tees* and teachers* organizations. 
The joint board is empowered to 
make recommendations to the Uni- 
versity and the Department of Edu- 
cation regarding curricula, staffing, 
budgetar>' provisions, and capital 
expenditures. 

For 1956* the joint board of the 
College has approved plans to offer 
a two-year intramural training pro* 
gram for students with University 
entrance requirements and, in ad- 
dition, two one-year courses. Of 
the shorter courses, one will be for 
students who have completed Grade 
Xni (U*^i"ersity first year) and the 
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Other for Grade XII graduates. 
The course for Grade XII graduates 
is recognized as an interim measure 
designed to maintain an adeauate 
supply of teachers while the training 
program is in a period of transition. 
Graduates of the interim course 
will receive certificates valid only 
for four years. During this time 
interim certificate holders will be 
expected to make up the additional 
yearns work. Secondary school 
teachers will be trained either 
through a straight five-year course 
or through a three-year course in 
addition to the elementary training 
program. 

Despite the desirability of a 
program of ihis type, however, its 
implementation in Saskatchewan 
could be undertaken only after 
careful consideration of a number 
of associated problems. Initially, it 
is likely that the institution of a 
two-year pre-service prognm would 
decrease the flow of graduates to 
schools requiring teachers. The 
present teacher shortage makes 
imperative the provision of a 
maximum number of teachers with 
at least minimum qualifications. At 
present, 765 teaching positions are 
held by persons with less than the 
minimum qualifications. If a two- 
year program were to decrease the 
number of graduates even for a 
single yean the staffing of these 
positions by qualified teachers would 
be further delayed. 

Furthermore, the large number 
of young women teachers who leave 
the profession because of marriage 
in the first few years of teaching 
must be considered. Traditionally, 
75 per cent of those enrolled in 
Teachers College have been women. 
If a second year of training were 
compulsory, a significant number 
of young women might decide to 
bypass the teaching profession en- 
tirely in favour of a less expensive 

EWC no! 
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and shorter training. It is not 
known whether the increased status 
and salaries that would probably 
accompany improved training would 
offset the disaavantage of the longer 
period of training. Nor is it known 
whether the improved conditions in 
the profession because of higher 
qualifications would induce more 
youhg men to enter teaching. It 
will be apparent that as more young 
men are attracted to teaching as 
a career then a key factor in the 
teacher shortage will diminish in 
importance. 

Finally, it is questionable whether 
increased training would deter with- 
drawals from the profession. Of 
the 259 graduates in 1948-49 who 
left the profession between 1950 
and 1953, by far the greatest 
number were those with interim 
or permanent first certificates rather 
than those with temporary or 
conditional certificates. Perhaps, 
however, the level of certification 
is immaterial to withdrawal, since 
neariy 60 per cent of the with- 
drawals occurred because of mar- 
riage. 

Despite these indications that the 
immediate effect of the institution 
of a two-year training program 
might be to reduce the supply of 
teachers, most educators feel that 
ultimately such a program will 
increase the supply of qualified 
teachers. The faculty of the College 
of Education of the University of 
Saskatchewan recommended that 
the period of teacher training be 
increased to at least two and 
preferably four years in order to 
aecrease annual turnover of teach- 
ers and raise the level of instruction. 

Eighty-eight per cent of teachers 
queried in a survey stated that the 
requirement of supplementary sum- 
mer sessions was a deterrent both 
to recruitment and retention of 
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teachers; 79 per cent felt that a 
two-year course would favour re* 
tention, but only 56 per cent stated 
they would prefer the straight two* 
year course to the present system. 

The Saskatchewan Teachers* Fed- 
eration, in supporting a compulsory 
two*year traming program as ''a 
minimum period to carry out a 
reasonable program covering all 
phases of teacher training/"^^ con- 
tended that such a program would 
raise the prestige of the profession 
and encourage recruitment. The 
Federation pointed out that enrol* 
nicnt in teacher training institutions 
increased when higher standards of 
qualification were required. The 
Federation feels that the better 
service offered as a result of better 
training will do much to rally public 
support for the teaching profession 
and in the long run will attract 
and retain an adequate number of 
qualified teachers. 

To make an improved teacher 
training program feasible, increased 
financial aid to students will be 
necessar>\ In 1954-55, 279 of the 
650 students enrolled in the one- 
year course at Teachers College 
received loans from the Provincial 
Student Aid Fund, and an additional 
25 students received aid from other 
sources including larger school 
units. Thus, of the 65G students 
enrolled at Teachers College in 
1954-55, 304 students or 4/ per 
cent received loans averaging $300 
each from public sources. If a two- 
year course of training were re- 
quired before undertaking teaching, 
increased financial aid to students 
would be necessary. 

Improvement in the teacher train- 
ing program alone, however, could 
not lead to an eventual increase 
in the supply of teachers. In ad- 

H. Troul. Dirccior of Field Services, 



dition, salaries would have to be 
increased. There is no point in 
undertaking a two-year training 
program without a readiness to pay 
salaries commensurate with im- 
proved qualifications. The Com* 
mission gained the impression at 
community hearings that the public 
is not aware of the present level 
of teachers' salaries. Estimates of 
a suitable starting salary for teach- 
ers were invariably below salaries 
currently offered. Increased salaries 
for teachers depend finally on pub* 
lie understanding of the importance 
of the profession. 

A two-year training program 
would have to be coupled also with 
increased centralization of school 
facilities. There is grave doubt that 
one-room rural schools generally 
can pay the salaries required for 
well-trained teachers. Centralization 
is the immediate solution to the 
shortage of teachers, although a.^. 
the quality of education improves, 
more teachers, particulariy special- 
ized teachers, will undoubtedly be 
required in centralized schools. To 
take advantage of more highly 
trained teachers they would have 
to be placed in graded schools with 
adequate enrolment and facilities^ 
improvements that can be accom- 
plished only through centralization* 

These measures, then, can im- 
prove the supply of teachers — 
centralization of school facilities and 
closing of more one-room rural 
schools, better salaries and working 
conditions, and improved teacher 
training with increased financial 
aid to student teachers. Since 
Saskatchewan is training an ade- 
quate number of new recruits each 

iskatchewan Teachers* Federation. 
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year« the need is to retain the 
teachers who are trained* If rural 
teaching can be made sufficiently 
attractive, the shortage of teachers 
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can be overcome* And on an ade- 

auate supply of qualified teachers 
epends the character and level of 
the educational system as a whole* 



SUMMARY 



The shortage of teachers occa- 
sioned by World War II has con- 
tinued into the postwar years* 
Despite various measures to increase 
the supply of teachers, the shortage 
is critical. Although the proportion 
of unqualified personnel has been 
reduced by 50 per cent in the years 
from 1949 to 1954, in 1954, 765 
persons holding teaching positions 
or 8.7 per cent of the teaching 
force had less than the minimum 
qualifications. As a measure of the 
hhortage of teachers, 524 study 
supervisors were employed in 1954* 
The number of study supervisors 
in service, however, has been 
steadily declining since that time* 

The teacher shortage in Sask- 
atchewan cannot be explained pri- 
marily in terms of the birth rates 
during the depression and postwar 
years as in other provinces of 
Canada and in the United States. 
The birth rate in Saskatchewan 
during the depression did not decline 
so seriously as in other places, and 
the ratio of persons bom during 
the depression, from which the 
present teacher supply is drawn, to 
the number of persons born during 
the postwar years, from which the 
pupils are now drawn, is more 
favourable than elsewhere in Can- 
ada. 

The shortage of teachers in 
Saskatchewan can be explained by 
the loss of trained teachers. Sask* 
atchewan loses annually about 10 
per cent of its trained teachers. 
Nearly 60 per cent of withdrawals 
are because of marriage, retirement, 
or health, and 26 per cent because 



of transfer to other locations and 
vocations. 

This loss in trained teachers has 
not been made up by new recruits 
to the profession* The annual gradu- 
ating class of about 600 from 
Teachers College — 7 per cent of 
the total teaching force of the 
province — is enough to offset the 
loss of the 7 per cent of teachers 
who leave for marriage or retire- 
ment but not enough to offset the 
additional 1 per cent who leave 
for other vocations or locations* 
Nor is the immigration of teacheis 
enough to offset the loss* 

The factors contributing to the 
shortage of teachers are ( 1 ) salaries, 

(2) conditions of employment, and 

(3) the back^ound of teachers — 
their origin in rural or urban 
communities and their years of 
experience. 

1) Average teachers* salaries in 
Saskatchewan are lower than aver* 
age salaries in some other provinces, 
although the differential has been 
narrowed by recent adjustments in 
Saskatchewan. In the years 1950- 
1953, average teachers' salaries in 
Saskatchewan were lower than 
average wages of industrial workers 
and general duty nurses in the 
province, although the differential 
has been decreasing* 

If salaries arc the main explana- 
tion for withdrawal of teachers, it 
would be expected that higher 
salaries in one area of tiie province 
would attract teachers from areas 
of lower salary, but no such move- 
ment to higher paying areas can 
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be discerned, perhaps because the 
salary differential between units is 
not sufficiently great. Varying fringe 
benefits, such as compensation for 
administrative duties, may induce 
teachers to remain in units with 
relatively low basic salaries, al- 
though here again differences are 
not significant. 

Despite the existence of a rural- 
urban diffetential in teachers* sala* 
ries, salaries are not the controlling 
factor in attracting teachers to urban 
centers. Although salaries are often 
lower in small urban centers than 
in rural areas, many teachers prefer 
to teach in smalt urban centers. 
Salaries may be an important con- 
sideration in the determination to 
undertake teaching as a profession, 
but the relocation of teachers within 
the profession is strongly affected 
b> other conditions of work. 

2) Non-wage conditions of em- 
ployment contribute to the shortage 
of rural teachers — unattractive 
accommodation for teachers in the 
rural areas and in small urban 
centers as well, the isolation of 
rural teaching and the lack of social 
life, inadequate school facilities and 
equipment, and pupil enrolment — 
both over- and vnder-enrolment. 
These factors contribute to the 
movement of teachers from rural 
to urban schools as they gain in 
experience. 

3 ) The background of teachers 
is also a factor contributing to the 
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shortage of teachers. The supply 
of teachers is drawn in the main 
from rural youth; nevertheless, the 
movement of teachers from rural 
to urban positions in order to enjoy 
the amenities of urban life decreases 
the supply of rural teachers. Longer 
teaching experience does not seem 
to contribute to the retention of 
teachers in the profession. Since 
marriage is the reason for the 
withdrawal of the largest number 
of teachers, however, the number 
of years of experience may be 
irrelevant to teacher retention. 

The shortage of teachers has 
resulted in lowering the level of 
instruction in the schools, in closing 
of rural schools, in increased salaries 
for teachers, in the development of 
an active recruitment program, in 
improved teacher training, and in 
harm to the status of the profession. 

The main remedial measure to 
increase the supply of qualified 
teachers rests in consolidation of 
school facilities so that rural teach- 
ing will be attractive to qualified 
teachers and so that teachers will 
be fully utilized. Improved teacher 
training will ultimately favour re- 
cruitment and retention of teachers 
by raising the status of the pro- 
fession« but improved training must 
be coupled with increased financing 
for teacher training, higher salaries 
for teachers, and consolidation of 
school facilities to improve salaries 
and conditions nf work. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



The level of educational attain- 
ment is a vital factor in the social 
and economic progress not only 
of the individual^ but also of the 
society in which he lives. For the 
individual, the degree of educational 
attainment helps determine his em- 
plovment opportunities and ad- 
vancement and his understanding 
of the complex economic and social 
environment iji which he lives. It 
also determines, in part, his capacity 
to adjust to changes in his environ* 
ment, an aspect of increasing im- 
portance in the modem world. 
Perhaps more important, in a social 
sense, is the relationship of edu- 
cational attainment to the desire 
and ability to shape the environment 
to serve democratic society. Rational 
democratic decisions are essential 
to social progress. Today, when the 
means are at hand for undreamed 
of social control of environment on 
the one hand, and mass destruction 
on the other, the level of education- 
al attainment, as a major factor in 
determining the level of social 
understanding and responsibility, 
deserves the most careful con- 
sideration. 

Formal education provides only 
part of the indiviuuars level of 
attainment, but it is the core of 
the educational process. The school, 
therefore, has a key role to play 
in raising the educational attainment 
of youth, thereby better preparing 
them to assume their social re- 
sponsibilities. Preparation of youth 
to participate in and contribute to 
social progress would appear to be 
more important now and in the 



future than it ever has been in 
the past. 

For rural education, there are 
special implications as well. Tra- 
ditionally, farming has been some- 
thing learned by close association 
with the soil, not by books; beyond 
the three R*s, most farmers in the 
past educated themselves. A number 
of factors — lack of educational 
facilities, scarcity of teachers, sparse 
population, and the need for family 
labour on the farm — have con- 
tributed to the persistence of low 
educational attainment. When the 
farmer led a more isolated, self- 
sufficient existence, the social and 
economic implications of this situ- 
ation were relatively small; today, 
with commercialized farming, large 
capital investments, increased inter* 
dependence with the rest of society, 
and the consequences of mechaniza- 
tion, a low level of educational 
attainment is a roadblock to rural 
progress a nd individual advance- 
ment. 

With the changes that have taken 
place in agriculture, rural educa- 
tional needs have changed. Farms 
have become larger, and farmers 
and farm youth have become fewer. 
Farm labour force requirements 
have declined drastically, with the 
result that farm youth have been 
forced to seek employment else- 
where. Saskatchewan has exported 
more of its population in the last 
two decades — both in proportion 
and in actual numbers — than has 
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any other province.^ The implica- 
tions for education are twofold: 
the need to train farm youth in 
new skills, and the need to prepare 
them to adapt to a new environment. 

Mechanization has created the 
need for a highly trained technical 
service force to distribute, maintain, 
and service farm machinery. Other 
personnel are required to fulfill the 
increased commercial needs of agri- 
culture. Transforming a part of the 
surplus farm labour force into 
trained technical and professional 
personnel for the farm service force 
is a need which can be met by 
education. 

For those who remain on the 
farms, mechanization, the growth 
of farming as a business, and the 
increase in the size of farm opera- 
tions have increased the training 
and education requirements of 
farming. The successful farmer 
must be a good business manager, 
a competent mechanic, and be able 
to apply science to farming. To 
provide the opportunities for such 
training is another need to be met 
by education. 

It should be pointed out that 
despite the decline of th: rural 
population and the growth of the 
larger urban centers in the province, 
more than half of the population 
of school age (5-19) were recorded 
as living on farms in the 1951 
census. Thus the rural education 
system is not only the more critical 
in terms of area served, but it 
provides the basic education for the 
majority of youth. If the widely 



accepted democratic principle of 
equal educational opportunity for 
all is to be meaningful in a sparsely 
settled agricultural province, special 
attention must be given to the 
problems of rural attendance and 
continuation in school. 

To fulfill the broad social require- 
ments as well as the needs specific 
to the rural population, administra- 
tors may make many adjustments 
in curricula and facilities; they can 
be successful, however, only to the 
degree that students continue in 
school to complete a satisfactory 
minimum education. In light of the 
requirements, that niinimom shoiild 
be nothing less than completion of 
high school. Yet, a very low 
proportion of young people are 
graduating from high school in 
Saskatchewan. Table 78 reveals 
that, based on enrolment in Grade 
VI in 1942, subsequent enrolments 
were proportionately lower in Sask- 
atchewan than in other western 
provinces. Enrolment in Grade XI 
in 1947 in Saskatchewan showed 
that only one in three of the pupils 
who had been in Grade VI in 1942 
were still attending school. In 
British Columbia, the proportion 
was more than haif. Alberta and 
Manitoba showed proportions about 
midway between Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. 

Such comparisons do not take 
account of all factors, but they do 
provide an approximate index to 
the severity of the problem of 
retention in Saskatchewan. This 
chapter will attempt to analyse 



> Saskatchewan lost 358.000 persons in interprovincial migration from 1931 to 1951. 
In recent years interprovincial migration has been replaced largely by rural-urban 
migration within the province. See Canada Year J<jok, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1954, p. 128. 
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Retention of Students in School by Selected 
Provinces, 1947 



Grade 


Saskatchewan 


Alberta 


Manitoba 


British 
Columbia 


VI 


100.0 ! 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


VIU 


' 75.7 i 


80.4 


79.4 


95.2 


X 


44.9 ; 


52.0 


53.6 


68.7 


XI 


33.7 \ 


41.8 


43.8 


53.2 



SoniiK: Cnnadian Kduration, Report of Canadian Research Committee on Practical Education, 
Vol. IV, No. 2, lU4y, p. 42. 



the extent of the problem in high 
school grades, consider some of 
the factors related to retention, 
discuss some of the implications of 
low retention, and suggest methods 
of increasing the retentive power of 
the schools. 

The high school student in 
Saskatchewan attends either public 
high school or a private school or 
uses the services of the Government 
Correspondence School. The great 
majority of students attend one of 
three types of public high school: 

1 ) 5( hooh operating under the 
School Act. This classification in- 
cludes rural schools and schools in 
small urban centers under 2,000 
population. In such a school, high 
school and elementary programs 
are administered by a single school 
board. 

2 ) Schools operating under the 
Secondary Education Act. This 
group includes town and city 
schools which are administered by 
high school boards. They v ill be 
referred to in this chapter as 
collegiates. No new collegiates have 
been organized under this Act since 
1919. 



3) Schools operating under the 
Vocational Education Aci. This 
classification includes three techni- 
cal schools: Saskatoon Technical 
Collegiate, Balfour Technical Col- 
legiate (Regina), and Moose Jaw 
Technical High Schqql. 

The Government Correspondence 
School is directed and operated by 
the Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation. It offers two types of 
courses: Type A, designed for the 
student studying alone, includes 
lesson helps and department super- 
vision; Type B, designed for the 
rural student enrolled in school, 
includes the same basic material 
as the Type A course, but assumes 
supervision by the teacher in the 
student*s school. 

A number of private schools offer 
high school training in Saskatche- 
wan. They do not, however, report 
enrolments or other information to 
the DepartmCi. of Education, and 
data concerning their operation are 
limited. In only a few instances, 
where data are available, are they 
considered in this chapter. 
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STUDENT RETENTION THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL GRADES' 



The usual measure of retention, 
and the one used here, is to contpare 
enrolment in a base grade with 
enrolments in subsequent grades in 
successive years. If enrolment in 
Grade VI in 1940 is used as a base, 
for example. Grade IX enrolment 
in 1943 would provide a comparable 
factor. Such a method has certain 
limiiaiions. It diKs not, for one 
thing, reflect failures in a given 
grade. If it may he assumed that 



the rate of failures is fairly uniform 
for all grades, however, little dis- 
tortion results. Another shortcoming 
of the measurement is that it 
assumes a constant population. If 
significant migration occurs into or 
out of the grades under considera*^ 
tion, comparisons from year to year 
become distorted. The effect of this 
aspect in Saskatchewan is discussed 
later in this section. 



Retention From Elementary to High School 



The first clement of retention to 
consider is the continuation of 
students from grade to high school. 
Figure 27 indicates the retention 
of Grade VI students in high school 
grades for selected years, beginning 
In 1940. Grade \^1 was selected as 
the base because some students have 
fulfiiied the compulsor>' requirement 
(i.e., reached age 15) before 
entering Grade VII. Enrolment 
includes students in schools oper- 
ating under the School Act, the 
Secondary Education Act, and the 
\ ocalional Education Act. 

Ihe general level of retention 
indicates that about two-thirds of 
Grade \ I students enter an organ- 
ized public high school; somewhat 
more than one-third reach Grade 



XI; and only one- fourth reach 
Grade XII. The proportion of stu- 
dents entering Grade IX has in- 
creased slowly but steadily in the 
years under review — a total increase 
of about 8 per cent. The proportion 
of Grade VI students reaching the 
higher secondary grades, however, 
has remained almost constant. In 
other words, a slightly greater pro- 
portion of pupils is entering high 
school, but the increase has dropped 
out before reaching Grade XI. 

The picture presented here is in- 
complete in at least two respects. 
It does not include continuation to 
Government Correspondence School 
nor does it include enrolments at 
private schools. When the available 
figures are added, the retention for 
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- A lhi)roiigh analysis of student relenlion is practically impossible because suitable 
slalislics arc not available, both from the provincial viewpoint, and also in terms 
ol an internal analysis by different classifications. 

I sing a base grade and calculating subsequent grade enrolments as a measure 
of retention has two limitations: it assumes no failures, and a constant population 
from one year !o the next. The establishment of total grade enrolments is ditfieull 
because of the fact that some private schools do not report enrolments: and cor- 
respondence school enrolments may or may not represent students taking complete 
grades, or may represent persons who are not students of consecutive grades. 

Internal analyses in terms of type of school, home origin of students, and 
regional variations are impossible to obtain from general statistics. Evidence indicates 
that there are sufficiently significant differences in these categories to merit the 
keeping of more specific statistics. 
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FiGURE 21. Percentage of Grade VI Students Who Later Enroll 
IN Grades IX, X, XI, and XII in Schools Operating Under the 
School Act, Secondary Education Act, and Vocational 
Education Act, Saskatchewan, 1940-41 to 1950-51 




rrol led in C^rooe iX only 



Not Enrolled n High School 



EnroUeJ to grade X 

SMK.K: .i,M,«ii/ i:.,^ort^. Dipiirtmi-nt of Kiiuciition. (See Appendix I for i«upportinir «lala.) 

all grades in high school is some- one-third reach Grade Xlf, In 

whal improved (Figure 28).^ More Grades IX and X it would appear 

lhan three-fourths of Grade VI that the degree of retention is 

students enter high school; more improving slightly over time, and 

than half reach Grade X; and nearly in Grades XI and XII, that retention 

It is recognized that the majority of students enrolled in Correspondence School, 
particularly senior high school students, are taking less than a complete grade: also 
ihal a student may be enrolled in mere than one grade. When the number of high 
school classes taken by correspondence is divided by the number of students, the 
result indicates thai correspondence students take less than a complete grade. It also 
indicates thai, if a complete grade is to be taken by correspondence* a student is 
required lo remain in school longer than if direct attendance is possible. 
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Figure 28. Perci^ntagis of Grade VI Students Who Later Enroll 
IN Grades IX. X, XI, and Xll, Including Government 

CORRFSPONDENCE SCHOOL AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 

Saskatchewan, 1940-41 to 1950-51 




Annual AV/ioW*. Dvpartmeni of JMu.-ali.>n. <Stfe AppcnJix I for aupportinif 



is relatively stable with indications 
of a ver>* slight upward trend. 

Thus, from this evidence it 
would appear that in Saskatchewan 
one-fourth of the students drop 
out of school between Grade VI 
(or the completion of their com- 
pulsorj- years) and entering high 



school. An additional 45 per cent 
of Grade VI students have left 
high school before reaching Grade 
Xir. Retention is low, but is 
improving slightly over time for 
the lower high school grades and 
is remaining at a relatively stable 
figure in the upper grades. 
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Retention in High School 



If one shifts the base to Grade 
IX, somewhat different trends 
emerge (Figure 29). Included here 
are students enrolled in schools 
operating under the three Acts cited 
earlier; excluded are correspondence 
students and private school students. 
The graph shows that one*fourth 
of Grade IX students drop out 
bciure entering Grade X; almost 



half before Grade XI; and 60 per 
cent before Grade XII. 

Over time» retention in Grade X 
has been quite stable. Grades XI 
and XII show a rise in the years 
immediately following World War 
II which may be accounted for by 
returning veterans completing their 
education. If one discounts this 



Figure 29. Percentage of Grade IX Students Who Later Enroll 
is Grades X, XI, and XII in Schools Operating Under the 
School Act, Secondary Education Act, and Vocational 
Education Act, Saskatchewan, 1940-41 to 1952-53 
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S«H'iu'f;: Anpual Hvitortt, Department of Education. (See Appendix I lor supporting! data.) 
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factor, Grade XI exhibits a fairly 
stable retention, with evidence of 
a very slight downward trend in 
recent years. Grade XII shows a 
slightly higher rate of retention 
than it did before 1945, but here, 
too, recent figures are slowly 
decreasing. 

The addition of correspondence 
students to the total (Figure 30) 
changes recent proportions only 



slightly. Discounting the hieh enrol* 
ments in Grades XI and XII in 
1946 to 1948, all grades ap{)ear 
to be reasonably stable in retention. 
The slight downward trends in the 
previous graph have practically 
disappeared here. 

In summary, retention in Sask- 
atchewan is low, whether considered 
from Grade VI to high school or 
from Grade IX to later grades* 



FicL^RE 30. Percentage of Grade IX Students Who Later Enroll 
IN Grades X, XI, and XII, Including Government 
Correspondence School, Saskatchewan, 
1940-41 to 1952-53 
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There is a trend towards the con- 
tinuation of more elementary school 
students into high school grades* 
the increase being most significant 
in Grades IX and X. Using Grade 
IX as a base, however, there does 
not appear to be any increase in 



the retaining power of the high 
schiH)! itself. Thus, more Grade VI 
students are continuing to Grade 
IX, but, once enrolled in high 
schwl, there is no recent increase 
in the proportion completing high 
school. 



Loss of I 

Measuring retention by measur- 
ing enrolments in grades and years 
successive to a selected base is 
valid only if the population is stable 
durinu the measurement period. 
Any substantial movement into or 
out of the area served by the school 
system will introduce a distorting 
factor because associated changes 
in enrolments are not related to 
the retaining power of the schools. 
The statistical picture of retention 
presented thus far, then, must be 
qualified by the large population 
loss suffered by Saskatchewan — a 
decline of II per cent from 1936 
to 1951. 

A precise calculation of the 
effects of population loss is difficult 
because population statistics are 
available only at five-year intervals. 
Furthermore, although losses by 
age groups are calculable, there is 
no \^ay of determining exactly 
which grades are affected. Grade 
VI, for example, includes several 
age groups, but which ones and in 
what prt>portions it is impossible 
to identif). 

While it is not possible to derive 
an accurate correction factor, the 
importance of population loss can 
be indicated by assuming an age- 
grade correlation. For purposes of 
this illustration, it is assumed that 
all 11 -year-olds are Grade VI 
students. The same students five 
years later would be 16 years old 
and should be in Grade XI. The 



»pulation 

difference between the number of 
11 -year-olds in 1936 and the 
number of 16-year-olds in 1941 
represents, for practical purposes, 
the net migration oui of the 
province. To correct for the popu- 
lation factor, then, this k>ss should 
be subtracted from the total number 
of drop-outs for the period. 

For three time periods, popu- 
lation loss affecting Grade VI 
students ( 1 1 -year-olds ) can be 
expressed in the following per- 
centages: 

1936-1941 3.2 per cent 
1941-1946 8.5 per cent 
1946-1951 11.4 per cent 

Application of these percentages 
to the gross drop-outs for the same 
three time periods is presented in 
Table 79. 

Thus, despite the possible errors 
involved, it can be concluded that 
the factor of population loss con- 
stitutes an important qualification 
to the gross retention statistics. In 
other words, although the retaining 
power of the schools appears to 
have been stable over the period 
1936-1951, actually, when quali- 
fied by population loss, the picture 
is one of reasonable improvement. 
Nevertheless, it is still apparent 
that greater progress is required in 
increasing the proportion of young 
people completing high school. 
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Table 79. Proportion op Drop-Outs Corrected for Population 
Loss» Grade VI to Grade XI 

Time Period Gross Drop-outs Net Drop*ouls 



Per cent 

1936-1941 63.0 60.9 

I 

I94M946 63.6 58 2 

1946-1931 62.8 ' 55.7 



Sdi'RrR: Censut of Canada. Dominion Burmu of Sutistiea, mnd Annual BeporU, Depmrtmvnt 
uf Education. 



FACTORS RELATED TO RETENTION 



It was noted earlier that Sask- 
atchewan occupies an unfavourable 
position in retention of youth in 
school compared to other provinces. 

An examination of the situation 
in the schools of the province 
during the period 1936-1951 show- 
ed that retention is low, particularly 
in high school grades, although 
there has been some measure of 
improvement. An analysis of factors 
related to retention may offer clues 
to the identification of deficiencies. 

A thorough study of retention 
would include case studies of drop- 
outs as well as quantitative data 
gathered from students, parents, 
and school personnel. Such a pro- 
ject was beyond the scope of this 
report. However, drop-out studies 
conducted elsewhere, one of which 
involved a sampling of Saskatche- 
wan students, plus a questionnaire 
survey of school unit superintend- 
ents in the province, provided valu- 
able information. Still other data 
were procured from Department of 
Education and census statistics, 
particularly comparisons of reten- 
tion by types of school, sex, and 
rural-urban residence. 



A wide variety of possible factors 
suggest themselves in a considera- 
tion of retention. Some are measur- 
able, others are not. But nearly all 
can be classified as relating to 
school facilities, to curricula and 
teaching, or to some socio-economic 
influence in the life of the student 
and his family. 

Factors identified by individuals 
and organizations in briefs to the 
Commission and in hearings across 
the province included the following: 

Facilities. A number of rural 
people suggested that the necessity 
of using correspondence courses in 
rural schools discouraged students 
from continuing to high school 
grades. This factor is closely related 
to another frequently mentioned: 
the lack of qualified teachers. It 
was noted in a previous chapter 
that there has been a decline in the 
number of rural teachers who are 
willing to teach high school grades. 
Where this situation exists, students 
must rely on correspondence courses 
or attend a different school. Rural 
people in isolated areas added a 
third factor here : the distance 
between farm and school. In this 
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sparsely settled province conveyance 
to high school is only spottily 
provided, which often means that 
a student must live away from 
home in order to attend. The cost 
of separate maintenance, even if 
partially reimbursed by school dis- 
tricts, was said to be too high for 
many families to afford. 

Curricula. Some rural people 
said that their children were not 
interested in the straight academic 
curriculum, and, since there were 
few alternatives, the students 
dropped out. Others, however, were 
insistent that the basic academic 
subjects receive full emphasis. The 
lack of suitable alternatives in the 
curriculum would seem to be a 
criticism particularly of one-room 
rural schools and tlic small high 
schools. 

SaciO'Economic. The only socio- 
economic factor mentioned fre* 



quently in community forums and 
briefs was the need for the assistance 
of the student in farm work. A 
number of rural people felt that 
farm students leave school when 
their compulsory years are com* 
pleted in order to work on the 
farm. 

The Canadian Research Com* 
mittee on Practical Education con- 
ducted a national survey of the 
school drop-out situation in 1948.^ 
While the Committee's classification 
of factors differed from the one 
adopted here, its investigation indi« 
cated that, with respect to the 
Saskatchewan sample, curriculum 
problems were the most important 
factors, with economic considera- 
tions next. Several other studies 
conducted in Canada and the United 
States will be referred to in this 
section. 



Facil 

Availability of facilities to stu^ 
dents may have an important re- 
lationship to retention, particularly 
in a province where much of the 
rural population is widely dispersed. 
In this discussion of facilities, two 
aspects will be considered: the 
number of facilities in relation to 
need and the geographical distribu- 
tion of facilities; that is, availability 
in terms of distance from home to 
school. 

Vor these purposes, the schools 
providing high school education in 
the province will be considered in 
groups differing somewhat from the 
previous classification: 

I ) Schools organized under the 
School Act which operate rooms 

i'hiiil lyiKW't .sV/r.'"/. Second Rc 
Pructicul Filucation* Toronto* 1950. 



1 1 1 e s 

exclusively for students above Grade 
VII. If Grade VIII students are 
included in the high school room, 
the school is called a continuation 
school; if high school students have 
a room or rooms for their exclusive 
use. the school is known as a high 
school. Ill 1953-54, continuation 
schools and high schools accounted 
for 17,592 students, 60 per cent 
of the total high school enrolment. 

2) One-room rural schools, also 
organized under the School Act, 
which include one or more pupils 
pursuing high school work. The 
number of high school students 
enrolled in such schools in 1953-54 
totalled 2,771. 

port. Canadian Research Committee on 
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3) Schools administered by high 
school boards, including both col* 
legiates and vocational high schools. 
Confined to the larger urban dis- 
tricts, such schools in 1953-54 have 
an enrolment of 8,945, slightly less 
than one-third of the total. 

Some indication of the general 
availability of facilities can be 
obtained by comparing the number 
of high school rooms with the 
potential number of high school 
students. Such a comparison is 
contained in Table 80 for the 
census years of 1941, 1946, and 
1951. For purposes of the com- 
parison, it is assumed that the 
census age classification 15-19 years 
corresponds to the potential high 
.school enrolment. 

The number of high school rooms 
includes all those assigned to high 
school purposes in the first and 
third classifications of schools listed 
above. One-room rural schools are 
excluded because they are primarily 
elementary classrooms and because 
nearly all of the small portion of 
high school students enrolled in 
them are studying by correspond- 
ence course under the direction of 
the Government Correspondence 



School. These rooms, therefore, do 
not possess even minimum qualifi- 
cations as high school facilities. 

It will be seen that the ratio 
of rooms to potential students 
improved substantially in the period 
under review. In fact, the number 
of rooms increased absolutely during 
a period of declining population. 
This gross measurement would 
indicate that, if availability of 
facilities is related to retention, the 
situation should have been much 
improved in 1951 over 1941. It 
was noted eariier that the actual 
improvement in retention from 
Grade VI to high school during 
these years was moderate but 
unmistakable, even when population 
loss was not considered. 

Such an indication of the rela- 
tionship between population and 
facilities, however, takes no account 
of the geographical distribution of 
high school rooms. A study of niral 
education in Minnesota in 1944 
showed that the greater the distance 
from a student's home to a high 
school, the less chance that a 
graduate of Grade VIII would 
attend.'* Deverell found that, in the 
Rocky Mountain School District of 



Table 80. Relationship Between Number of Persons 15-19 
Years oi Age and Number of High School Classrooms, 
Saskatchewan, 1940-41 to 1950-51 

Number of High School Rooms 

— Number 

Coltcgiatcs and Continuation and : of Persons 

Vocational High SchooU Total IS- 1 9 Ratio 
Year Schools 



1940-41 324 776 1.100 96.009 1:87 

1945-46 304 732 1.036 80.944 1:78 

1950.51 397 919 {.316 68.482 1:52 



Sot'Rcf:: Annual KeporU and unpublished data. Department of Rdueation. And Cmaun of 
Canada and CVnjuj of the Prairie Provtncet, Dominion Uureau of Statistics. 

Lowry Nelson, I:diu\itum of the I arm PoM^lation in Minncs'ftu, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Minnesota, Bulletin 377, June, 1944, p. 14. 
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Alberta, distance from high school 
facilities was un important factor 
in continuation.*^ For many families, 
according to DeverelU the financial 
burden of special transportation or 
separate mamtenance for the student 
was more than could be spared. 

It should be noted that in both 
the above studies, the findings 
pertained to areas in which school 
bus transportation was lacking or 
inadequate. It would seem logical 
to assume that, if reliable trans* 
portation is provided, the distance 
factor declines in significance. The 
length of bus route could pr^sum* 
ably have some influence if students 
were required for chores or during 
busy seasons on the farm. 

A rouch index of the distribu- 
tion of facilities can be obtained 
by determining the average area 
served by each high school unit. 
The settled area of Saskatchewan 
includes approximately 108,000 
square miles. In 19Si-S2 this area 
was served by 592 high schools and 
continuation schools, 14 urban high 
school systems, 3 vocational high 
schools, and 1,900 one-room rural 
schools with some high school 
enrolment. These one-room rural 
schools were rejected earlier as 



inadequate high school facilities, 
but they constitute the only available 
facility in a number of areas. In- 
cluding all these, each high school 
location in 1951 served an average 
area of 43 square miles, or a radius 
of approximately 7 miles. If one 
considers only schools with mini* 
mum high school facilities, how- 
ever, the average area becomes 177 
square miles, and the radius be- 
comes 28 miles. With this as an 
average, and considering the uneven 
distribution of these nigh school 
units, it becomes a certainty that 
a substantial proportion of farm 
homes are far removed from ade- 
quate high school facilities. 

In summary, the availability of 
high school facilities, in terms of 
the ratio of number of school rooms 
to potential high school students, 
increased substantially from 1941 
to 1951. Geographical distribution 
of facilities, however, would appear 
to leave a number of families a 
considerable distance from school. 
To the extent that these families 
are not provided reliable school 
bus transportation, distance from 
school undoubtedly has an effect 
on continuation to organized high 
schools. 



Curriculum and Teaching 



Among some 750 Saskatchewan 
students who withdrew from high 
schools in 1948, two of the most 
frequently mentioned reasons for 
dropping out were (I) lack of 
interest in school work, and (2) 
curriculum.' Kind and quality of 
teaching as well as the curriculum 
itself would seem to be closely 
related to such responses. 



Curriculum 

Educators have suggested that 
more diverse curricula will have the 
effect of stimulating student interest 
and increasing retention. Diversify- 
ing curricula is generally interpreted 
as adding technical and vocational 
courses and fine arts courses such 
as art, music, and drama to the 



' A. F. Devercll. liducatiofuil Xcals vf the Kocky Mountain .School Division, Alberta, 
unpublished thesis, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California, 1950. 
• Vrur Child I.cazrs SchOi^l, of. cit., p. 116. 
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normal academic subjects offered 
in high school. To what extent is 
this ractor related to retention in 
Saskatchewan? 

In the Canadian Research Com* 
mittee study, Saskatchewan drop- 
outs ranked 'lack of interest*' first, 
with a smaller proportion specifi- 
cally citing ''unsuitability of cur- 
riculum." Establishing the line of 
demarcation between these types of 
response is rather difficult. Lack 
of interest could stem from lack 
of ability to handle the curriculum 
or from lack of interest generally 
in the learning process. 

Saskatchewan school superin- 
tendents, however, do not consider 
curriculum a major deterrent to 
students* completing high school. In 
a questionnaire survey, two*thirds 
thought it was a factor only to 
• some extent," and 19 per cent 
thought it not a factor at all. 
Further, in ranking a list of prob- 
able reasons for drop-outs, superin- 
tendents rated this factor low on 
the scale. 

While evidence from the students 
indicates shortcomings in the cur- 
riculum, it also appears to indicate 
that concern is most pronounced 
at the senior high school level. The 
following indicates the percentage 
of Saskatchewan male and female 
drop-outs per grade who expressed 
"unsuitabilitjr of curriculum" as a 
reason for withdrawing from school 
in the Canadian Research Commit- 
tee study: 

Boys Girls 

Grades VII 

and VIII 27 8 

Grade IX 25 9 

Grade X 40 13 

Grades XI 

and up 40 14 



•*See Appendix II. The School for the 
vocational training, is not included here. 



This evidence would substantiate 
the opinion that reasons for drop* 
outs were not well defined in the 
earlier years of high school, while 
in later years they were more 
specific. 

Thirty-nme of the schools in the 
province in which high school stu- 
dents are enrolled offered voca'Jonal 
or technical courses in 19S:i-S4. 
These included the three vocational 
high schools and six collegiates in 
the three major cities; ten col* 
legiates in smaller urban centers; 
and twenty composite high schools 
operating under the School Act.^ 
These schools represented an enrol* 
ment of approximately 11,500 stu* 
dents in 1953-54, 39 per cent of 
the total high school enrolment. 
Other than die composite high 
schools listed above, few of me 
schools operating under the $ch(x>l 
Act offer any vocational training. 
For purposes of comparison, they 
are considered here to offer pn* 
marily academic courses. 

Vocational schools and collegi- 
ates have the same academic cur- 
riculum as School Act schools. 
Vocational schools permit speciali- 
zation in non-academic subjects, 
while collegiates permit only a 
limited number of vocational or 
technical electives. 

If diversity of curricula has a 
relationship to retention, it should 
be apparent in a comparison of 
retention in the three types of 
schools operating under the several 
Acts. It is assumed, of course, that 
proximity of student to high school 
may distort the analysis. Such a 
comparison is presented in Figure 
31. In each case the enrolment in 
Grade IX is used as a base of 
100, with retention indicated as 

Deaf in Saskatoon, which also provides 
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Figure 31. Percentage Reten- 
tion OF Students iN Various 
Types of High SrnooLs, Saskat- 
chewan, 1944-45 to 1952-53 



percentages of the base enrolled 
in subsequent grades. 

Because of interchange of stu- 
dents among the types of schools 
it may appear fallacious to compare 
retention in this manner For ex* 
ample, a student may leave a one* 
room country school after Grade 
IX and enroll in a vocational school 
in Grade X. The rural school is 
charged with a drop*out and the 
vocational school appears to retain 
a higher* proportion of students than 
is actually the case. There are 
reasonable grounds for assuming, 
however, that movement of students 
from one type of school to another 
is motivated by a desire for a type 
of education not available at the 
school of origin. In this light, the 
drop-out would reflect dissatisfac- 
tion with curriculum. 

From Figure 31 it is immediately 
apparent that schools opi crating 
under the Secondary Education Act 
(collegiates) maintain a substantial* 
ly higher degree of retention 
throughout high school than do the 
other two types of school. Retention 
in these schools is also consistently 
higher than the provincial average." 

Retention from Grade IX to X 
in collegiates was 15 to 20 per 
cent higher than in other high 
schools for each of the years shown. 
Retention in small high schools 
(School Act schools) and voca* 
tional high schools from Grade IX 
to X exhibited little difference, both 
being very close to the provincial 
average except for the low retention 
recorded in vocational schools in 
1944-45. 

In Grade XI the spread be- 
tween collegiates and small high 
schools became more marked. Col- 
legiates here exhibited a retaining 

« For all high schools, retention from Grade IX to later high school grades was 
shown to approximately 75 per cent to Grade X, 55 per cent to Grade XK and 
Q 40 per cert to Grade XIL See Figure 29. 

ERIC 025#i 




^ndf The ^C^^Ot ^cf 

Sni ROg: Annual HeportB, Department of Edu- 
cation. 1'j44-S4. 

Nott*: Each bar contains the proportion of 
iitutJents in Crade IX in the years listed who 
pnicerdf>«i to (iradi'H X» X!. and Xtl in the 
aubainiient years. <Se« Appendix I for Bup* 
portini; data.) 
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power well above the provincial 
average of 55 per cent and nearly 
double that of the small high 
schools. For three of the four years 
shown, the vocational school also 
exceeded the average and main- 
tained a substantial margin over 
small high schools. 

In Grade XII the relative position 
of the collegiates was unchanged, 
although collegiate retention de- 
clined to about 65 per cent. Still 
well above the average, this figure 
was again almost double the re- 
tention of small high schools. Com- 
pared to Grade XI, the vocational 
schools suffered the sharpest drop, 
returning to approximately the pro- 
vincial average of 40 per cent. The 
vocational schools' power of re- 
tention was only slightly better than 
that of the small high schools for 
Grade XII. 

Retention by sex classification 
at the three types of schools was 
examined, but no significant differ- 
ences were observed which appeared 
to be related to curriculum.^*^ Re- 
tention of girls was higher than 
retention of boys generally, but that 
would appear to be true in any case. 

Obviously, one of the basic re- 
quirements for a diverse curriculum 
is a minimum number of students 
per school building. Only when the 
enrolment is large enough to make 
efficient use of specialized teaching 
and costly equipment required for 
most technical and fine arts courses 
can their provision be justified. 
Average enrolments in the three 
classifications of schools compared 
in Figure 31 for the year 1951-52 
were as follows: 

Collegiates 392 
Vocational High Schools 902 
Small High Schools 8 
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Despite the fact that 18 com- 
posite high schools with enrolments 
averaging about 140 are included 
here with the small high schools, 
the large number of rural schools 
with small enrolments brings the 
average down to 8 students per 
school. It is thus apparent that 
diversification of curriculum for 
these students (about 60 per cent 
of the enrolment) is dependent first 
upon reorganization and centraliza- 
tion of high school facilities. 

This comparison of the retentive 
power of different types of schools 
would appear to demonstrate that 
greater diversity in the high school 
curriculum results in a much higher 
degree of retention. Any such con- 
clusion, however, must be tempered 
by possible qualifications. Since 
collegiates and vocational schools 
are located in urban centers, rural- 
urban differences which are not 
related to curricula may be reflected 
in the comparison. Availability of 
facilities, rural-urban social and 
economic differences, and other 
factors may contribute to the wide 
differences noted here. Also, this 
period (1944-1953) was one of 
growing urban population and de- 
clining rural population. 

The vocational higli schools also 
merit special mention. In terms of 
retention they are neither so high 
nor so consistent as collegiates, and 
only in retention to Grade XI are 
they substantially better than small 
high schools. This may be due to 
the fact that, since specialization 
in technical classes is permitted, a 
number of st dents attend one or 
two years for specific training and 
then drop out. Employment oppor- 
tunities during the period reviewed 
were fairly good in urban centers, 
and students may have dropped out 



1" For tables showing retention at the three types of schools by sex classification, 
sec Appendix XII. 
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as soon as ihcy had sufficient train- 
ing lo get a job. A high and vari- 
able rate ot transfers into and out 
of theNC schools would account for 
the apparent inconsistencies appear- 
ing in the retention graph. 

All things considered, however, 
this analysis of the student retaining 
power o! different types of schools 
would indicate that centralized high 
schools with mtxlern equipment and 
a variety of classes would result 
in a substantially greater retention 
of students, providing that such 
facilities were adequately accessible 
to rural students/^ 

Teaching 

The qualit) of teaching in schools 
has beconu* a matter of growing 
concern to educators in recent 
years. There is increasing recog- 
nition of its basic importance to 
the entire educational process. 

There can be little doubt that 
*Mack of interest in school" and 
the failure of students to become 
properly oriented to the learning 
process is closely related to the 
ability, vision, and attitudes of the 
teacher. An unsatisfactory experi- 
ence in the elementary gradc:> may 
have lasting effects on a pupifs 
school career. Pallid or undiscrimin- 
ating teaching at any level may 
destroN or change the student's 
objectives in .school. 

It lias already been noted in 
Chapter VII that many rural schools 
in the province suffer from teaching 
of poor quality and inadequate 
standards. The objective conditions 
of the rural school, with its small 
enrolment and ungraded rooms, 
make tremendous demands upon 
teachers. The use of correspondence 
courses, with only nominal super- 

*-Thc %aUic of vocaiional courses in the 
in Chapcr X Vocational Education. 



vision by teachers lacking secondary 
qualifications, provides a narrow 
and unstimulating atmosphere for 
high school study. In addition, rural 
schools are usually staffed by 
teachers low in experience. The 
teacher survey reviewed in Chapter 
VII revealed that most Saskatche- 
wan teachers begin their teaching 
careers in rural schools, progressing 
to urban centers as they gain ex- 
perience. The resulting low level 
of experience and high rate of 
turnover in rural schools have 
serious implications for the quality 
of teaching. The total effect on 
retention of students is impossible 
to measure, but quality of teaching 
must be considered a basic factor. 

The teacher shortage has been 
felt thus far primarily in one-room 
rural schools. As the greatly in- 
creased numbers of children bom 
in the last decade reach high school 
age, however, high school staffing 
problems may become acute. Unless 
sufficient high school teachers arc 
trained in the immediate future, the 
quality of teaching in high schools 
will decline as enrolments increase. 
Such a situation would tend to 
reduce further the high schools 
retaining power. 

Closely related to both quality 
of teaching and the curriculum is 
the role of the teacher in vocational 
guidance. The motivation of a 
pupil to continue to high school 
or to complete high school may 
be directly affected by his aware- 
ness of vocational opportunities and 
the importance of education in 
prepaiation for a chosen vocational 
field. It is not suggested that every 

curriculum will be more fully dealt with 
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teacher should be prepared to give 
professional vocational guidance; 
however, in rural areas particularly 
it would seem vital that students 



be provided with information con- 
cerning vocational opportunities and 
the educational preparation re* 
quired* 



Socio-Economic Influences 



Thus far we have considered 
factors directly associated with the 
schwl and its program. There are, 
however* a number of socio-eco- 
nomic influences related to retention 
which are at work in the schools' 
surrounding environment. Some are 
suggested by the reasons for with- 
drawal reported for the sample of 
Saskatchewan drop-outs studied by 
the Canadian Research Committee. 
Among the reasons frequently 
mentioned u ere the desire or oppor- 
tunity to cam a living, the inade- 
quacy of the family income, need 
for help at home, and the attitude 
of parents. It would seem that 
income level, family labour require- 
ments and opportunities, and atti- 
tudes towards the value of edu- 
cation are all related to retention. 

In this section, factors related 
to retention will be measured in an 
attempt to reveal some of the 
environmental influences and their 
impact on retention in the province. 
Retention and income levels in rural 
and urban areas \\ill be compared, 
and retention by sex classification 
will be analysed. As ^elK the 
relationship between retention and 
tht* scK'io-ccunomic status of the 
family will be examined. 



— would indicate that retention 
differences do exist between rural 
and urban youth. To measure the 
differences, Department of Educa- 
tion records proved inadequate be* 
cause enrolment statistics for high 
schools do not identify the propor- 
tions of rural and urban students. 
Therefore, the 1951 census was 
used, despite the limitation that 
the census lists attendance at school 
only by five-year age groups. Table 
SI shows the proportions of rural 
and urban youth attending school 
in each of three age classifications. 

In the 15-19 age group, the 
group most likely to include high 
school students, 48 per cent of the 
rural population and 55 per cent 
of the urban population were in 
school. In the 20-24 age group 
the percentages were rural 3, and 
urban, 7. The ''Years of Schooling" 
classifications indicate that rural 
students were older on the average 
in any given grade than urban 
students. Twenty-five per cent of 
the rural 15-19 age group had eight 
years of schooling or less compared 
to twelve per cent of urban youth. 
A substantially higher proportion 
of urban youth than rural had 9-12 
years of schooling. 



Rural-Urban Comparison jo define further the difference 

Two factors already considered between actual farm and non-farm 

— the distance from home to high students. Table 82 shows the 

school and the availability of the proportions of two age groups 

type of high school most conducive attending school classified as farm, 

to high retention (urban collegiates) rural non-farm, and urban.^- Farm 

• Farm |i>pulalion is defined in the census as those living on farms in the rural 
areas. ret:ardless of oecupation. A farm is defined as u holding on which agrieulturul 
operations are earried out and uhieh is 3 acres or more: or has I — 3 acres and 
an agricultural income of over S250. Rural non-farm includes all others who live 
outside population centers of ],0(H) or over. 
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TaHI.I: si. P«>IHLAlION ATTtNDING SCHOOI. BY AGE GrOUPS AND 

I.iH Aih)\ \M) nv Yi ARs or Schooling, Saskatchewan, 1951 

i\»pil l.llUMl ^ CM N o\ Sv lUH>ling 

Alv.im,! Al IVrCVm 1-4 5-S V.|2 M 

l.»»v.iirtn) hu.il Scluml o\ loial ^cars \vmis ^cars Ycais • 

V c r cent 

10-14 >car^ 

Rural 56..V^S 54.451 97 25 72 3 

I rhan P 25: |6.3:5 95 19 75 6 - 

I5'l^> >cars 

Rural 49.202 23,607 48 I 25 72 2 

Irban 19,280 10.516 55 — 12 82 6 
20-24 >cars 

Rural 40.072 1,360 3 — 6 37 57 

Lrhaii 22,541 1.539 7 — 2 ! 32 66 

SiM 111 K: CrviHs of Canada* Dominion Bureau of Statiatioft. 



Table 82. Population Attending School. Classified by Age 
Groups^ Farm, Rural Non-Farm, and Urban, Saskatchewan, 1951 



Age Group Farm Rural Non-Farm Urban 



Per cent 

15-19 44.1 57.1 54.5 

20-24 2.8 4.8 6.8 

S«M'rtCK: i'rnsHA nf C 'lHaiiu, uuminion Bureau ot Statistics. 

attendance here is seen to be rural non-farm students continue in 

significantly lower than for either school in greater proportion than 

of the other two 15-19 age groups, urban or farm students. Considering 

Similarly, the lowest proportion the 20-24 year age group as those 

(2.8 per cent) of 20-24 year olds in school beyond the high school 

attending school were farm youth, level, urban students continue in 

compared to 4.7 per cent of greatest proportion, followed by 

non-farm rural and 6.8 per cent those of rural non-farm and farm 

of urban youth. origin. 

Thus, considering the 15-19 year To determine whether differences 
age group as high school students, in income level between rural and 

» 0256 
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urban families were \r 
ilitfcrcnccs in school altcnJancc, an 
allctnpl \\a^ tn.iJc t»> w.Mnp.iu* 

uiImh uaiic earners Mahle s.m 
Aiijusunents were made ti) the 
axera^ie tarm ineoine tiizures derived 
from the Census of C*anada to make 
them more comparable to wajies 
and salaries. 

While there are considerations 
which reduce tlie comparability of 
these incomes, it is apparent that 
a\erai:e farm income level is not 
apparently related to low rural hiyh 
schoi>l atiendance. 

A\erai!es reveal nothing, how^ 
e\er. of the distribution of income; 
the existence of a liijih proportion 
of U>w incomes may be hidden by 
the inclusion of a small proportion 
of \crv hiiih incomes. An analvsis 



I ciHiic unh^.ji^.-*! ^!..^^ m 
,i[^prn\ri!i.iK'l\ :^^.^M/^) l.mus m UK 
piovincc {>2 per ccni oi lolai 
larms ) \ielded net incomes of 
SI. 250 or less.-' Census data with 
respect to Saskatchewan urban 
workers show that, amoniz all waize 
earners 14 years of ajzc and over, 
47 per cent earned less than SI.?(M) 
in 1950. Since this includes many 
part time and casual employees, 
it might be more comparable to 
exclude those who worked less than 
40 weeks of the year. If this is 
done, the proportion earning less 
than $1,500 beeomes 32.5 per cent. 
It should be noted, too, that the 
measure applied here is $250 higher 
than that applied to farms. Thus, 
even though some distortion may 
result from considering data for a 
single year, it seems clear that 



I Mil I. S3. AviRAor Asm Ai Laiuhr IstoNin or Farmfrs and 
VV liARM RS. Saskatchlwan, 1941-1954* 



\ci\r 


A\er;igc Labour 

Income per 
Farm Opcrator+ 


A\cragc Labour 

Income per 
Wage Iiarnert 




S 


S 


PMl 


358 


957 


PMf> 


1.748 


1 .449 


1^51 


2.730 


2.09K 


P>52 


•2.^29 


2.2S7 




3.357 


2.436 


Pi54 


1.246 


2.465 
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S<*(tci»:: J. I{iirti>n» S^^af'tig Sttxktttrht wttn'a Dollar, Saskatchewan Occupational Group 

* A}th(>i:(;h this nnalynU o\«*Iij<li'e nr»n<farm proprirtom. the ercat majority of Saskatchewan 
rn^t inclmift^i in thi» tvv«j rEii.HsifiontiunA shown. 

• Hr.'ilizi-tJ n»*t farm inci»mc minu'* i» t* pop rent ri'iurn on farni Investment (rives "I.ahoup 
lfir»mu« of Knrmors.* This fiKur»- in iljviilf*! by the number of farm opiraiora. Includes 

ini'iiniif in kin<l.'* 

: "Wilt?****. Suiurii-s. an<l Siiphlcmi-ntary I.nh«»ur Income" diviJeiJ by the total number of wage 



• Sec the Commission *s report on Land Tenure, p. 122. 
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proportionately more farmers than 
urban waiie earners tall in the lower 
iiK'onic classification. 

In ;uklitiivn. dollar figures do not 
fully slunv rural-urban differences 
in real income. In rural areas the 
|vr family cost of such services as 
education, roads, and electrification 
is considerably higher than in cities. 
Ihc farm family not only pays 
higher taxes in teVms of the quality 
4»f education services received, but 
also, in so far as farm families are 
required lo maintain children away 
from home to attend an organizecl 
high school, additional demands arc 
made upon farm income. This is 
true even where school units grant 
allotments for maintenance of stu- 
dents not conveyed, since evidence 
indicates the usual allotment is 50 
cents per day per pupil. Such an 
amount only partially covers the 
cost of separate maintenance. 



Male-Female Comparison 

It is generally £«ccepted that girls 
continue in school longer and in 
greater numbers than boys. An 
analysis of retention by sex classifi- 
cation in Saskatchewan schools 
generally confirms this belief, al- 
though some of the differences are 
quite small. 

Considering first the continuation 
of Grade VI students to Grade IX, 
the proportion of girls enrolling in 
high school is substantially larger 
than the proportion of bovs (Figure 
32). Of students in Grade VI in 
1940-41, 53 per cent of the boys 
and 68 per cent of the girls enrolled 
in Grade IX. Ten years later the 
proportions increased to 63 per 
cent of the boys and 73 per cent 
of the girls. Increases during the 
period were fairly constant, with 
boys showing somewhat more im- 
provement than girls. 



I K.i Ri 32. Pi Rc rsTACii: or Gradf. VI Sti'oents, Male and Female, 
Who I.AiiR lisRoM. i\ Grade IX. Saskatchewan, 1940-41 to 1950-51 
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Year in whtch Students were in (^rode 21 
/•'•/' or* tirpurtmrnt **( fMuoatinn. i Set* Appon«!ix t tor supportinff <lata.) 
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Taking Grade IX as a base, girls 
maintain their higher rate of con- 
tinuation to Grades X and XI 
(Figure 33). In recent years their 
margin over ^oys has been relatively 
stable at 8 to 10 per cent in both 
grades. In Grade XII, however, a 
new relationship emerges. Grade 
IX boys drop out in fairly uniform 
proportions in each subsequent high 
school grade. Proportionately more 
girls, however, drop out after Grade 
XI. As a result, retention to Grade 
XII over the ten-year period re- 
viewed shows only slight differences 
between boys and girls. 

Retention of boys to Grade XI 
was more variable in the early years 
of the decade 1940-1950. This 
instability may have been due to 
war conditions. From 1944 on, 
retention to Grade X for both boys 
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and girls was quite stable; retention 
to Grade XI showed a slight decline 
for both. At the Grade XII level, 
the decline has been more apparent 
for girls than for boys. 

In summary, substantially more 
girls ( 10 to IS per cent) enter high 
school than do boys. Once in high 
school, however, girls and boys 
drop out in about the same pro- 
portions for the high school period 
as a whole. Boys drop out sooner, 
on the average, while the bulk of 
girls drop out between Grades XI 
and XII. The significant drop-out 
of girls after Grade XI suggests 
that many either are able to find 
jobs without completing high school, 
or they continue to short-term 
commercial or professional training 
which does not require Grade XII. 



FiGLRL 33. Percentage of Grade IX Students, Male and Female, 
Who Later Enrqil in Grades X, XI, and XII, 
Saskatchewan, 1940-41 Tji>1950-51 
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Age, SeX| and Location 

It has been demonstrated that 
a lower proportion of farm youth 
than either rural non-farm youth or 
urban youth 15-19 years' of age 
were attending school in 1951. 
Considering the total school popu- 
lation it was seen that a substantially 
higher proportion of girls than boys 
enter high school, but, once there, 
the proportions of boys and girls 
reaching Grade XII are approxi- 
mately the same. A review of 
census data is useful in considering 
the combined factors of sex and 
rural-urban residence. As noted 
earlier, census data reveal attend- 
ance at school by five-year age 
croups Considered here is the 15-19 



age classification in 1951 (Figure 
34). 

The most striking fact revealed 
in I'igure 34 is the low attendance 
of farm boys relative both to farm 
girls and to boys in other classifi- 
cations. It appears tliat the low 
total farm attendance noted earlier 
is due almost entirely to the high 
proportion of farm boys not attend- 
ing school. Girls in all classifications 
represent a fairly consistent rate of 
attendance, yet the spread between 
farm boys and urban boys is 20 
per cent. 

Such a division suggests that 
factors affecting the retention of 
farm youth in school discriminate 



Figure 34. Percf.ntace of Youth 15-19 Years of Age Attending 
School, by Sex and Location, Saskatchewan, 1951 




Mold Female 
Far.v» 



AAole Female 
Rural Non'*Farm 



Mole Femole 
Uri^an 



.<f«t rit: C*n9uM of Canada, Di*minion Bure&u of Stfttisiies. (See Appendix I for supportlns 
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particularly against boys. However, 
an examination of census figures 
discloses a qualifying factor: a 
large portion of farm girls listed in 
the" 10-14 age group in 1946 dis- 
appeared from the 15-19 age group 
in 1951. The change was much 
greater than for boys (Table 84). 

The population loss from one 
age group to the next in the five- 
\ear" interval was proportionately 
greater for both boys and girls than 
the ti>tal farm population loss. In 
the case i>t girls, however, the loss 
was suhsianrially larger — a net loss 
ot aInioNt one-third. One plausible 
explanation is that large numbers 
ot farm girls leave school to go to 
urban centirrs to work some time 
after reaching 15 years of age. This 
must be so," because if they were 
away attending school they would, 
by census definition, snil have been 
recorded as "farm." If they do go 
to the city to work, they actually 
represent drop-outs from the rural 
schools, yet they are recorded in 
the census as urban residents not 
attending school. The proportions 
of farm girls and urban girls shown 
in Figure 34, therefore, may not 
accurately reflect their retention. If, 
for example, girls had remained on 
the farm in the same proportion 
as bovs and had included the same 



number attending school in 1951 
as were listed in the census, the 
proportion attending school would 
have been 43.5 rather than 51.5 
per cent. 

With this qualification the impli- 
cations for school retention are 
somewhat altered. Farm boys still 
emerge as the lowest proportion of 
the 15-19 year age group attending 
school, but the farm population as 
a whole in this age group attends 
schiK>l in substantially smaller num- 
bers than the rural non-farm and 
urban youth. If one assumes that 
the proportion of urban girls attend- 
ing school as shown in Figure 34 
is depressed by the large influx of 
non-attending girls of farm origin, 
then there is little difference to note 
in rate of attendance between boys 
and girls in either urban or rural 
non-farm classifications. 

Census figures also make possible 
comparison of groups classified 
according to sex, age, and location 
by years of schooling attained. Of 
the 15-19 age group as a whole, 
44 per cent of the urban and non- 
farm rural youth had achieved 9-12 
years schooling in 1951, compared 
with 30 per cent of the farm popu- 
lation in this age group. If one 



iMMi: 84. Population Loss, Farm Males and Farm Females, 
Saskatchewan, 1946-1951 





Age Group 


L^arm Males 


Farm Females 


Total Farm 
Populaiion 


N46 


10-14 >ears 


23.886 


22.855 


443.499 




IS-|(»>ear% 


19.325 


15.517 


398.279 


Change 




- 4.561 


-7.338 ' 


• 45.220 


Per Cent 




- 19 


-32 


- 10 



Sut'RCK: CVn«u« o/ Canada, Duminion Burrau of Statistic*- 
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considers only those not attending 
school, some general estimate can 
be made as to level of schooling at 
the time of drop*out (Table 85). 

Previously it was noted that 
nearly two-rhirds of farm boys 
1 5- 1 9 were not attending school. 
Of this number, more than 40 per 
cent had left school some time 
before completing Grade IX. More 
than 25 per cent of male and 19 
per cent of female rural non-farm 
drop-outs fell in the same classifi- 
cation, while only 13 per cent of 
urban girls and per cent of 
urban boys who Jcft school had 
not completed at least one year of 
high school. 

In summary, it is apparent that 
farm boys drop out of school earliest 
and at the highest rate of all groups 
classified by age, sex. and location. 
They thus account for the greater 
portion of rural-urban difference in 
school attendance. Farm girls would 
appear to drop out at only a slightly 
lower rate than farm boy's, but they 
complete more years ' of school 
before dropping out. The level of 
education of drop-outs among farm 
girls and all rural non-farm youth 
is approximately the same. Rates 



of attenau1R# in school for rural 
non*farm youth and urban youth 
are all close to 56 per cent^ but, 
among drop - outs, urban youth 
achieve a higher level of education 
before leaving school. 

Implications of this situation are 
that factors associated with low 
retention affect farm youth more 
than other sections of the popula* 
tion and that they operate particu« 
larly with respect to farm boys. 

Socio-Economic Status of 
the Family 

The socio-economic status of the 
family bears important relationships 
to school attendance. In a question- 
naire survey of larger school unit 
superintendents in Saskatchewan, 55 
per cent ranked it as the primary 
determinant in a student's comple- 
tion of high school.' * Findings of the 
Canadian Research Committee tend 
to confirm its importance in that 
they show a high relationship be- 
tween retention and both economic 
level of the family and occupation 
of the parent.'^ 

Two of the principal components 
which determine socio - economic 
status are income level and edu- 



Tabli S5. Proportion of 15-19 Year Age Group With Less Than 
NiNi: Years' Schooling. Not Attending School, by Sex 
AND Location, Saskatchewan, 1951 



Male 
Female 



Farm 



41 I 
28 0 



Rural 
Non-Farm 



Per cent 
25.6 
19.7 



Urban 



15.4 
12.8 



jJ^JifttK: Ciuttus of Canada, Dominion liiircAU o( S(a(iatic». 

v» yucMionnaire survey of larger school unit superintendents, 1953. (Appendix VI.) 
*•* Vi'itr Child Lt\Ui*s Silh»id, ii/.. pp. 24-27. 
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cational attainment of parents. 
There are, of course, other ingredi- 
ents interrelated with these aspectSr- 
particularly occupation of the parent 
and ethnic background. Occupation 
of the parent would appear to be 
important primarily as an index to 
income level and, to a degree, as 
a factor independently related to 
general attitudes towards education. 
Ethnic background may be a factor 
in certain local situations, but. 
since it usually operates with 
diminishing effect in generations 
succeeding the first immigration, 
it is not considered to be an 
important factor in Saskatchewan. 
This judgment is supported by a 
majority of Saskatchewan school 
superintendents who said there is 
no substantial difference among 
ethnic groups with respect to com- 
pletion of high school education.^'^ 

The general findings of the Cana- 
dian Research Committee in 1948 
showed these relationships between 
drop-outs and income status of the 
family for Canada as a whole: 

1) There were fewer drop*outs 
from families with above average 
income. The percentage of drop- 
outs up to Grade X was four times 
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creater in low income families than 
in high income families. 

2 ) Three-fourths of students from 
families with above average incomes 
completed high school compared 
with one-fourth of students from 
the below average group. 

3) Repetition of grades among 
students from low income families 
was about 10 per cent above the 
normal for the sample, 

4) The proportion of graduates 
in the high income group proceeding 
to higher education was approxi- 
mately seven times greater than for 
the low income group. 

5) Students from the low eco- 
nomic group tended to take vo- 
cational subjects, while those from 
the high economic group tended to 
take academic courses. 

With reference to the Saskatche- 
wan sample included in the above 
study, the distribution of graduates 
and drop-outs as proportions of 
three broad economic groups is 
shown in Table 86. The relation* 
ship of economic status to continu- 
ation is sharply apparent. In the 
above average economic group, the 



Table 86. Drop-Outs and Graduates as Proportions of Groups 
Classified by Economic Statics, Saskatchewan, 1948 





Per Cent Graduates 


Per Cent Drop-Outs 


Economic Status 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Above average 


73 


83 


27 


17 


Average 


53 


72 


48 


28 


Below average 


24 


40 


76 


60 



Soi-'RCC: Your Child f slaves School^ Second Repc. 
Education. Toronto. I960, pp. 116-1 17. 
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great majority of both male and 
female students graduate* while in 
the below average group 60 per 
cent of the females and 76 per 
cent of the males drop out. The 
percentage of males graduating i& 
lower than that of females in each 
economic classification, with the 
differential most marked in the 
average group. The high rate of 
drop*outs for the families of below 
average economic status in this 
sample, combined with the high 
rate of drop*outs among farm youth 
and the distribution of farm income 
observed earlien suggests a strong 
aMationship between economic sta- 
tus and continuation in school 

Closely associated with the in* 
come level-retention relationship is 
the correlation of the occupation 
of the parent with continuation 
in school. Considering once again 
the general Canadian sample in 
the Canadian Research Committee 
study. Table 87 shows the pro* 
portions of students coming from 



each occupational classification who 
dropped out of school in 1948. 
Proportionally fewer children of 
parents in professional, proprietor 
and manager, and clerical occu« 
pations dropped out than was true 
for other ^oups. Semi-skilled and 
unskilled labour groups accounted 
for the highest proportions, with 
farmers and skilled labour towards 
the center. Children of farmers 
show the most marked differential 
between males and females — 63 
per cent of the sons and 38 per 
cent of the daughters dropped out. 

Considering only the drop-outs 
in the Saskatchewan sample, certain 
differences emerge (Table 88). 
Except for semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labour categories, compari- 
son indicates a lower proportion of 
drop-outs among both males and 
females. Within each sample, how- 
ever, the same relative positions 
hold; skilled labour and farm classi- 
fications are closely grouped in the 
middle range of drop-outs. 



Tabli. 87. Drop-Outs as Proportions of Groups Classified by 
Occupation of Parent. Canada, 1948 



Percentage of Drop*Outs 



Occupulion of Parent 


Male 


Female 


Prolcssiunul 


23 


16 


Proprietors and managers, general 


41 


33 


Proprietors and managers. Tarm 


63 


38 


Clerical 


48 


40 


Skilled labour and foremen 


61 


S3 


Scmi-skillec labour 


73 


63 


Unskilled lubou' 


80 


74 



{biiRiK: four Child l.r:-rt Srhoot. Second Rpport, Canadian Resrareb Committee on Practical 
Educatiun. Turuntv, 19&i>. 
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Table 88. Drop-Outs as Proportions of Groups Classified by 
Occupation of Parent, Saskatchewan, 1948 



•-• • — . 

Occupation of Parent 


Percentage of Drop*Outs 
Male Female 


Professional 


1 17 i 


10 


Proprietors and managers, general 


35 


26 


Proprietors and managers^ farm 


: 45 


27 


Clerical 


38 


22 


« Skilled labour and foremen 


48 


33 


Scmirskilled labour 


78 


44 


Unskilled labour 


79 


64 



Siii'Rrti: Your Child LravcB SehotA, Sceond Report, Canadian Rctcareh CommiUco on Practical 
IMucntion, Toronto, 1050. 
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studies the frequency of drop-outs education for the chUdren, It has 

amorig children of farmers was j,een found that children of parents 
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unskilled labourers. Their findings of school early, while chUdren 

showed all three of these classes of well-educated parents tend to 

grouped in the high drop-out range, complete high school and, in many 

instances, proceed to higher edu- 
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level are related, certain divergen- covered in southern Alberta, for 

cies mdicate that attitudes and ob- example, that among parents of 
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I'M. Gushaty, "Analysis of the Causes of High School Drop-Outs in Southern 
.Alberta, 1947-1951," uii|)Ublishc'i thesis, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 1951. 
Deverell. of. cit. 

>"W. H. Sewell. D. G. Marshall, A. O. Hallcr, and W. A. DeHart, "Facton 

Associated with Attitudes toward High School Education in Rural Wisconsin," 
A'ttru/ S,^^■ii.>l^>^;y, December, 1953. 
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In Saskatchewan, a large propor- 
tion of the adult population has had 
no high school education (Table 
89). When classified according to 
farm, rural non-farm, and urban 
residence, percentages reveal that 
proportionately fewer farm adults 
nave more than 8 years' schooling 
than cither of the other classifica- 
tions. The rural-urban difference is 
quite significant here. Thus, if edu- 
cational attainment of parents is 
highly correlated to continuation in 
school, these figures would indicate 
a greater predisposition towards 
longer school attendance in urban 
centers than in rural areas. 

Table 89. Proportion of Per- 
sons 20 Years of Age and Older 
With 8 Years or Less of School- 
ing, Saskatchewan, 1951 



Per Cent with 
8 Years or Less 
Location of Schooling 



Farm 69 

Rural non*rarm 58 

Urban 43 

Total Population 57 



Sot'RCR: C^ naits of Canada, Dominion Bureau 
of Statiatica, 

In summary, conclusive findings 
on the relationship between socio- 
economic status of the family and 
continuation in school will have to 
await more detailed study in the 
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Saskatchewan environmeiit. On the 
basis, however, of the limited 
Saskatchewan sample studied by 
the Canadian Research Committee, 
and on the basis of findmgs in 
Alberta and elsewhere, it is reason- 
able to conclude that a significant 
relationship exists* These facts 
stand out: 

1) The economic status of al- 
most 60,000 farm operators in the 
province — more than half — is below 
that necessary for a minimum ade- 
quate standard of living. 

2) Children from Saskatchewan 
families of below average economic 
status drop out of high school at 
approximately three times the rate 
of drop*outs from the above average 
group. 

3 ) Children of Saskatchewan 
farmers drop out of high school at 
a higher rate than do children of 
other proprietors and managers* 

4) Children of low-skill labourers 
drop out at the highest rate both 
in Saskatchewan and in the nation 
as a whole. 

5) Nearly 60 per cent of Sask- 
atchewan's adult population has 
attended school for eight years or 
less. Adults on farms have attained 
fewer years of schooling, on the 
average, than have adults in small 
rural population centers or adults 
in cities. When compared on a 
rural-urban basis, substantially more 
rural adults than urban adults have 
not attended school beyond Grade 
VIII. 



IMPLICATIONS OF LOW RETENTION 

Low retention has serious impli- majority. The social organization 
cations both for society as a whole of rural Saskatchewan, thrust out 
and for the drop-outs themselves, of gear by rapid changes in the 
A complex economy requires under- rural economy, needs the co-opera- 
standing and intelligent direction if tive efforts of an aware and re- 
it is to serve the interests of the sponsible citizenry to set it right. 
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Machines, whether they be on the 
farm or in the factory, demand 
skills. All these major requirements 
of growth and change heighten the 
importance of the educational at- 
tainment of people. What are the 



implications of low retention for 
social progress? Do drop-outs find 
satisfactory employment? This sec- 
tion will indicate some of the 
answers to these questions. 



implications for 

If it were not so fundamental to 
the future progress — even existence 
— of mankind, it would be trite 
to say that never before have the 
times demanded more rational be* 
haviour and clear thinking than 
they do today. Whether one con* 
siders the problems of the rural 
community or the staggering po* 
tential of international tensions, 
their ultimate resolution, if one 
believes in social progress, depends 
upon increasing the social under* 
standing and civic responsibility of 
people. To meet this challenge, 
society must rely in large part on 
the education of its youth. As 
stated by a consultant to the Com- 
mission: 

I think it does not require too much 
imagination to associate the wars, 
prejudices, and social instability of 
the lust fifty years and the insanity, 
neuroses, and need for psychiatric 
services in our immediate environment 
today uith the failure of the educa- 
tional system to prepare youth to live 
adjusted lives in a world whose chief 
characteristic is change. 

Quality of education is certainly 
one of the most important factors 
in preparing youth to participate 
in and contribute to social progress. 
Yet, however high the quality, 
education must become the property 
of the great majority before social 
progress will be fully served. Re* 
tention then becomes a primary 
problem, for if youth do not remain 
in school, the educational ground- 



Social Progress 

work necessary for the assumption 
of social responsibility will rarely 
be acquired. When one adds to this 
the fact that parents tend to per* 
petuate their level of educational 
attainment in their children, the 
social implications of low retention 
become greater still. 

In a province where 57 per cent 
of the adults have no more than 
eight years of schooling, increasing 
the retention of pupils must proceed 
hand in hand with raising the 
educational level of those who have 
left school. Adult education has a 
vital part to play here, since it 
will tend not only to broaden the 
understanding of that part of the 
population beyond school age, but 
also to create more favourable con- 
ditions for increasing the school 
attendance of youth. In other 
words, any raising of standards 
among parents ^^enerally will tend 
to be reflected in the educational 
attainment of their cliildren. 

In its effects on social progress, 
the problem of retention is. inter* 
related with a host of other factors; 
standards in one cannot be raised 
without boosting standards in the 
others. It is intended here only to 
emphasize the serious implications 
that the extremely low level ot edu- 
cational attainment in Saskatchewan 
has for progress towards broad 
social objectives. 
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Employment of Drop-Outs 



The only recent comprehensive 
Canadian study of employment 
relative to years of schooling is 
that conducted by the Canadian 
Research Committee on Practical 
Education in 1948.-^' Although 
changes have taken place in the 
economy in the intervening period, 
the Committee^s data reveal trends 
in distributioo of youth to employ- 
ment which should be substantially 
valid today. 

The total sample included in 
the Coniinittee's study was large 
(approximately 26«U00) and was 
distributed throughout Canada. Can - 
didates for employment were classi- 
fied in three groups according to 
years of schooling: graduates from 
high school; late drop*outs (Grade 
X or above); and eariy drop-outs 
(Grades VII, VIII, or IX). Their 
proportional distribution to various 
employment categories is shown in 
Table 90. 

Among boys, more than half the 
graduates obtained their first em- 
ployment in cither office work or 
skilled trades (including appren- 
tices ) ; another quarter went to work 
in primar) industry or sales; and 
the remainder were accounted for 
by small proportions in labour and 
low-skill categories. Late drop-outs 
found employment in trades and 
primary industry in almost the same 
proportions us graduates; relatively 
fewer went into office and sales 
work; and more went into low-skill 
occupations. Six per cent were 
unemployed. Among early drop- 
outs, neariy half were either em- 
ployed in low-skill occupations or 
unemployed, while only one-fourth 



were accounted for by skilled trades, 
office, and sales work combined. 
Most of the remainder were in 
primary industry. The highest rate 
of unemployment was recorded by 
the early drop-out group. 

Among girls, 59 per cent of the 
graduates were initially employed 
in offices; 8 per cent in personal 
services; and none were unem- 
ployed. Late drop-outs were more 
evenly distributed among various 
occupations, but 8 per cent were 
unemployed. Half of the eariy 
drop-outs were employed in per- 
sonal service or factory occupations, 
and 16 per cent were unable to 
find work. 

These figures indicate that, in 
1948, drop-outs — particulariy eariy 
drop-outs — had greater difficulty 
finding employment than did gradu- 
ates, and that relatively more 
drop-outs were distributed among 
the lower income occupational 
groups. While changes in the econo- 
my might well cause some shifts in 
these proportional distributions, it 
is reasonable to assume that the 
relative positions of the three groups 
would not be appreciably different. 

Since Saskatchewan is predomi- 
nantly rural, employment oppor- 
tunities differ. To compare employ- 
ment of drop-outs in the province 
with the total picture. Table 91 
was prepared. Here, all drop-outs 
(early and late) contained in the 
general sample are combined, both 
for Canada as a whole and for 
Saskatchewan.'^ 



\ "Ur Child Lt'tKYs \rA'>''/, t*t*. tit. 

The C anadian Research Commiliee sludy divided ils sample into a general sample 
and a selected city sample. The larger population centers are not represented in the 
general samplv. In the Saskatchewan general sample* Kegina. Saskatoon, and Moose 
Jaw arc excluded. 
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The importance of farming in the 
Saskatchewan economy is immedi- 
ately apparent from the fact that 
nearly half of male drop-outs in 
the province found employment in 
primary industry. Less than half as 
many found their way into office, 
trades, and factory employment 
combined. Other classifications re* 
fleeted little difference. 

Among female drop-outs in Sask« 
atchewan, the majority (SK per 
cent) entered personal service occu- 
pations, while the remainder were 
scattered among the other classifi- 
cations. Again, the lack of in- 
dustrialization in the province is 
rellectcd in the comparative em- 
ployment. Nationally, much larger 
proportions of female drop-outs 
found employment in factory, office, 
and sales work than was true in 
Saskatchewan. Unemployment fig- 
ures for the two groups, however, 
were the same (11 per cent). 

The variety of enr,>loyment op- 
portunities for drop*outs in Sask- 
atchewan would thus appear to be 
nuch more limited for both boys 
and girls than is true for the nation 
as a v^hole. With this major differ- 
ence, the previously observed re- 
lationships between employment 
and level of education are borne 
out in Saskatchewan. Table 92 

jws the distribution of drop-outs 
and graduates to employment clas- 
sifications. Again, the sample ex- 
cludes respondents in the largest 
cities of the province. 

It becomes immediately obvious 
that if boys, particularly those who 
drop out early, cannot he assimi- 
lated into the primary industry of 
farming they have little recourse 
bu( to join the ranks of unskilled 
labour. Girls who graduate from 



school have reasonable opportunity 
in business, but drop-outs from the 
lower high school grades are found 
predominantly in the personal ser- 
vice field* 

For both boys and girls, the 
lower the educational attainment, 
the more likelihood of employment 
in primary industry«and labour for 
the former, and personal service 
for the latter, and also the higher 
the incidence of unemployment. 
With limited opportunities for urban 
employment in Saskatchewan, there 
can be little doubt that higher 
levels of education must be achieved 
in order that candidates have ample 
opportunity for successful compe- 
tition in employment fields. Any 
contraction in the present high level 
of labour opportunity, coupled with 
reduction in opportunity in farming, 
will critically handicap the job pos- 
sibilities for Saskatchewan boys with 
low level education* 

The Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour, in its brief to the Com- 
mission, presented evidence to show 
that a majority of its members had 
farm backgrounds. The Federation's 
submission further held that farm 
people have migrated to the cities, 
not primarily because they were 
attracted to urban living, but be- 
cause they had to find employment. 
Ever) indication points to a con- 
tinuing decline in farm employment. 
Thus, in a period when their farm 
opportunities are declining, many 
farm youths are failing to prepare 
themselves for any kind of skilled 
urban employment. Many, more- 
over, leave school so early that 
their employment opportunities are 
probably limited to unskilled labour 
categories. 
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SUMMARY 



The need for an adequate mini- 
mum education, whether considered 
from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual or of society as a whole, 
has never been greater than it is 
today. Youth must be prepared to 
contribute to social progress, to 
understand and ada()t themselves 
to a changing environment, to 
acquire new skills, and to be able 
to make full use of new social 
and economic techniques. Modem 
\ circumstances require that the mini- 
mum acceptable standard be the 
completion of a high school edu- 
cation. 

An analysis of school attendance, 
even ^hen qualified by the net 
loss of pupils through migration 
from the province, shows an ex- 
tremely low level of continuation 
in school from Grade VI through 
high school. One-fourth of the 
Grade VI students drop out before 
enterinc high school: one in three 
enter Grade XII. Of those who 
enter high school, only 40 per cent 
reach Grade XII. There has been 
improvement over time in the 
proportion entering high school, 
but, once there, the proportion 
reaching Grade XII appears stable. 
It has increased, therefore, only to 
the degree that it has been affected 
by population loss. 

Since more than half of Sask- 
atchewan's children of school age 
live on farms, availability of high 
school facilities is a factor related 
to retention. The ratio of avail- 
able space (high school rooms) to 
school age population increased sub- 
stantially in the decade 1941-1951, 
partly because additional rooms 
were made available and partly 
because the population declined. In 
terms of distance from home to 
school, however, availability of ade- 
quate high school facilities has not 



improved. The average radius 
served by each high school building 
(excluding one-room rural schools) 
is approximately 28 miles, assuming 
ideal distribution. Thus, since stu- 
dents from many farm families are 
not conveyed to schools, the family^s 
only recourse is to maintain the 
students in town or allow them to 
drop out of school. This factor is 
most significant when related to 
the inadequacy of incomes among 
a large proportion of farm families. 
Even tnoi^h school units often 
contribute part of the cost of 
maintenance for students not con- 
veyed, the cost is beyond the means 
of many farm families. These facts 
indicate the need for a review of 
existing policy in the Department 
and among school units to the end 
that a high school education be 
more equally available to all. 

A comparison of retention of 
pupils by different types of schools 
in Saskatchewan demonstrates that 
diversity of curriculum (inclusion 
of non-academic electives) results 
in a substantially higher retention 
than does a straight academic 
course. Schools operating under the 
Secondary Education Act (collegi- 
ates) retain two-thirds of their 
Grade IX students to Grade XII; 
small high schools retain only one- 
third. Comparisons of retention in 
the intervening grades show similar 
relationships. 

The difficulties involved in di- 
versifying high school curricula by 
making vocational and fine arts 
courses available to rural students 
is apparent when average enrol- 
ments are considered. Urban col- 
legiates in 1951 -52 had average 
enrolments of 392; small high 
schools had 8. Diversification of 
curricula for the 60 per cent of 
high school students served by small 
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high schools thus depends first 
upon some kind of centralizatHon 
of facilities. 

On the basis of this analysis, 
it is apparent that an important 
method of increasing reter.ion lies 
in the field of making available to 
rural students vocational and fine 
arts electives. Such changes in 
curriculum would also serve to help 
prepare farm youth for urban occu- 
pations and new environments. 

To increase the motivation of 
pupils to continue their education, 
teachers should be prepared to make 
students aware of vocational oppor* 
tunities and the educational re- 
quirements as a part of the late 
elementary curriculum. While they 
could not be expected to provide 
professional vocational guidance, 
they could do much to increase the 
pupils' understanding of emnlov« 
ment problems and ^ 
and the value of schooling h. 
preparation for various vocational 
pursuits. 

Changes in curriculum alone will 
have little real effect unless they 
are accompanied by higher stan- 
dards of teaching. Buildings and 
equipment can be put to proper 
use only in proportion to the ability, 
vision* and understanding of the 
teacher. The present quality of 
teaching under the difficult con- 
ditions of the rural school is gen- 
erally low due to the short training, 
low experience, and high rate of 
turnover among rural teachers. Since 
student attitudes towards school 
develop in the elementary grades, 
quality of teaching is of paramount 
importance throughout the grades. 
Raising the standards of teaching 
must take place concurrentiy with 
other improvements designed to 
increa^»e the xctentive power of the 
schools. 



Schools, teachers, and curriculum 
provide only part of the answer to 
the problem of pupil retentioc. 
Socio-economic influences on the 
pupil and his family also have their 
mipact on continuation in school. 
These factors are revealed in rural* 
urban differences, male-female com- 

f)arison, and differences in income 
evel, occupation, and educational 
attainment among families. 

While attendance at school is 
substantially higher among urban 
youth 15-19 years of age than 
among farm youth, a comparison 
between average incomes of farm- 
ers and urban wa^e earners reveals 
only a slight relationship. Since the 
\var, average farm income has been 
somewhat higher than the average 
of urban wages per worker. 

Nevertheless, it appears that 
urban incomes are more evenly 
distributed than farm incomes. 
Nearly 60,000 farms had net in- 
comes of $1,250 or less in 1 951, 
while, among wage earners who 
worked 40 weeks or more, 32.5 
per cent earned less than $1,500. 
Thus, even though some distortion 
may result from considering data 
for a single year, it seems clear 
that proportionately more farmers 
than urban wage earners fall in the 
lower income classification. Further 
differences in real income exist 
between urban worker and fanner 
since the farmer pays more for 
services such as education, roads, 
and electrification. The cost of 
maintaining children away from 
home to attend high school is only 
one example of the higher costs of 
farm living. 

Comparisons in retention accord- 
ing to sex show that 10 to IS per 
cent more girls continue to high 
school than do boys. Once in high 
school, however, girls and boys 
reach Grade XII in about the same 
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proportions. Boys drop out sooner, 
on the average, while the largest 
drop-'OUt of girls occurs between 
Grades XI and XII. 

When comparisons are made by 
both sex and ruraUurban locations, 
it is clear that farm boys drop out 
earliest and in the greatest numbers. 
Farm girls drop out at the next 
highest rate, but they complete more 
years of schooling than farm boys. 
Other boys and girls, whether in 
cities or villages, attend school in 
about equal proportions (56 per 
cent), although among those who 
drop out, city youth attain a higher 
level of education before leaving 
school. 

Factors associated with low re- 
tention thus affect farm youth more 
than other sections of the popula- 
tion and operate particularly with 
respect to farm boys. The low level 
of income on a large number of 
farms* combined with the tradition 
of farm sons* contributing to the 
labour requirements in farm work 
may be important factors here. With 
the degree of mechanization on 
most farms, there would seem to be 
little economic justification for farm 
sons* leaving school to help with 
the farm work, although in mixed 
farming the year-round labour re- 
quirements arc higher than in 
straight grain farming. In any event, 
where the son is emplo}^'ed on an 
uneconomic farm unit, it is doubtful 
that his labour is productive enough 
to cam more than a scant income. 

The lack of -practical" electives 
in rural high schools may discour- 
acr many farm boys from continu- 
ing where parental encouragement 
is "lacking. Distance from home to 
school undoubtedly is a deterrent 
as well for both farm boys and 
farm girls. 

A strong relationship between the 
socio-economic status of the family 
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and school attendance is indicated 
by available data on Saskatchewan, 
although further detailed studies are 
needed. It has been established that 
a large proportion of Saskatchewan 
farms have low incomes and that 
farm youth drop out of school 
in greater proportion than urban 
youth. An analysis of other data 
mdicates these facts: 

1) Children of Saskatchewan 
families of below average economic 
status drop out of school at ap- 
proximately three t.mes the rate of 
drop-outs from the above average 
group. 

2 ) Children of Saskatchewan 
farmers drop out of school at a 
higher rate than do children of other 
proprietors and managers. 

3) Children of low-skill labour- 
ers drop out at the highest rate. 

4) Nearly 60 per cent of Sask* 
atchewan*s adult population has 
had no high school education. 
Among urban adults, the proportion 
is 43 per cent, compared to 69 
per cent of farm adults and 58 
per cent of rural non-farm adults. 

When one considers these facts 
in relation to the employmenl op 
portunities for drop-outs revealed 
in the Canadian Research Commit- 
tee*s study and other factors, the 
implications are alarming. The low 
educational attainment of farm 
parents, the level of income of farm 
families, the lack of rural facilities 
for a diversified high school cur- 
riculum, and the low teaching 
standards in rural schools all en- 
courage a perpetuation of the high 
rate of rural drop-outs. Farm em- 
ployment opportunities are dimin- 
ishing and rural youth are seeking 
work in cities and other provinces. 
Youth with low educational attain- 
ment tend to be employed in low- 
skill labour occupations. If they 
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rraiain there, indications are that 
their children, like themselves, will 
leave schcx>l early. The cycle thus 
tends to operate regressively, since 
the highest rate of oTrop-outs occurs 
among children of low-skill labour* 
ers. 

These implications point up 
sharply the need for an effective 
adult education program to raise 
the standards of those who have 
left school. Obviously, such a 
program cannot correct the eco- 
nomic factors which deter school 
attendance. However, by changing 
parental attitudes towards the 
values of education and by demon- 
strating the manifold advantages of 
an adequate education, progress 
would he made towards breaking 
the cycle. The need for such a 
program is equally vital for farmer 
and for urban worker, for immi- 
grant and for emigrant alike. 

To provide youth with vocational 
and cultural skills* whether they 
remain on the farms or move to 
urban centers, to prepare more 
>-oung people for professional train- 
ing, to better equip all youth to 
earn and enjoy their full share of 
material and cultural benefits, and, 
above all, to create the conditions 
necessar)' for accelerated social 
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progress, the minimum standards of 
educational attainment must be 
raised to high school graduation. 
To make progress towards this goal 
will require concurrent approaches 
on several fronts: 

1 ) Improving the availability of 
high school to the three-fourths of 
the school age population living 
outside urban centers; 

2) Raising the quality of teach* 
ing in all grades and in all schools 
so that pupils are motivated to 
remain in school; 

3) Making available to rural 
students opportunities for vocation* 
al and fine arts courses; 

4 ) Providing vocational guid* 
ance, both through the teachers 
and through vocational guidance 
counsellors; 

5) Developing an aduh educa- 
tion program of much wider scope 
and appeal to involve the maximum 
number of those who have left 
school before completing their high 
school education; 

6) Facilitating the development 
of family sized farms to raise the 
income level of families on un- 
economic farm units. 
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CHAPTER IX 



Higher education is largely be- 
yond the scope of this report. The 
Commission's concern in this chap- 
ter is limited to certain implications 
for higher education which emerge 
from the preceding study of re- 
tention in high school. Are the 
institutions of higher education 
training sufficient young men and 
women to meet the main needs 
for professional personnel in the 
provmcc? Is the retention of stu- 
dents through high school so low 
that the University and Teachers 
College are supplied with too few 



candidates? What are the factors 
which tend to prevent the continu* 
ation of more students to higher 
education? Some of the answers 
to these questions will be sought 
in this chapter. 

Indications of the demand for 
professional personnel will be ex- 
amined first, followed by a des- 
cription of some recent trends in 
continuation to higher education. 
Finally, factors related to continu- 
ation will be discussed. 



Demand for Professional Personnel 



Demand for personnel meeting 
established standards of profession- 
al competence continues to increase. 
To this in recent years has been 
added a demand in some lines 
of employment for persons with 
specialized training of less than full 
professional standard. The discus- 
sion here is divided, therefore, into 
demand for semi-^professional and 
for professional skills. 

Demand for 

Semi-Professional Skills 

A growing number of occupa- 
tions in government, industry, and 
commerce require training beyond 
high school but less than a degree 
course in university. In industry 
and engineering, such personnel are 
known generally as technicians, and 
it is in heavily industrialized areas 
that their use is best known. 
Essentia]!'* the technician has suf- 
ficient training to execute routine 
laboratory or administrative work, 
thus freeing highly trained personnel 



for tasks demanding their special- 
ized skills. 

The lack of industrialization in 
Saskatchewan minimizes the need 
for this type of semi-professional 
skill, but demand for service tech- 
nicians in many fields exceeds the 
supply. Hospital laboratory tech- 
nicians, X-ray technicians, nurses* 
aides, psychiatric aides, and ac- 
countants are all established as 
essential semi-professional workers. 
In such fields as administration, 
electronics, refrigeration, and busi- 
ness machines, standards are not 
so well established, but indications 
are that the need is increasing. 
Dental aides, oil field technicians, 
graphic artists, highway supervisors, 
and farm service technicians are 
only beginning to appear in the 
province, and needs in some of 
these fields are rapidly increasing. 
As further industrial development 
occurs new technical needs are 
certain to appear. 
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No detailed evidence is available 
as to demand for technicians in the 
several fields. A great deal of study 
will be necessary, not only to deter- 
mine demand, but also to determine 
educational requirements for any 
jobs for which training courses are 
devised. It can only be suggested 
here that a demand exists for semi^ 
professional personnel and will 
probably increase. 

Demand lor Professional Skills 

As an indication of the posi^ 
tion of professional workers in 
Saskatchewan, the Commission en^ 
dcavourcd to ascertain the demand 
and shortages, if any, among de- 
partments of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment.^ In 1953, 39 government 
departments and agencies employed 
892 university graduates. It is 
estimated that approximately 39 

Eer cent of this total will have to 
e replaced by new graduates by 
1958. In addition, some 275 new 
positions are planned if sufficient 
graduates are available. Thus, over 
the five-year period, the provincial 
civil service will require approxi^ 
mately 625 university graduates — 
an average of 125 per year. 

Of 32 departments or agencies 
rcijuiring university graduates, 12 
indicated that present supply was 
inadequate for their needs, while 
the remainder indicated no diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient num- 
bers. The kinds of graduates in 
short supply for the civil service 
were commerce, social workers, 
students to article for chartered 
accountants, electrical engineers,, 
veterinarians, agriculturalists, ad- 
ministrators, community planning 
engineers, petroleum engineers, civil 
engineers, and public health and 
medical personnel. 



The provincial civil service em* 
ploys only a small portion of univer- 
sity graduates, the majority finding 
employment in industry and com* 
merce. Table 93 shows the pro- 
portional distribution by type of 
employment of 1954 graduates of 
four colleges at the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

If it is assumed that the demand- 
supply relationship between the 
Provincial Government and quali- 
fied professional personnel extends 
to other employers as well, then a 
general shortage exists in most 
fields. Evidence presented to the 
Commission by professional associ- 
ations tends to confirm this con- 
elusion.^ The shortage can be 
attributed to two factors: the short- 
age of students, and the emigration 
of graduates to other parts of 
Canada and the United States. Table 
94 shows the proportion of gradu- 
ates of four colleges remaining in 
the province in 1954. 

Two factors undoubtedly con* 
tribute to the apparent conL*'adiction 
of graduates emigrating from a 
province with a shortage of qualified 
professional personnel. In specific 
fields, the University may have 
more graduates than the province 
can absorb, white in others, few 
or none. As welt, income possi- 
bilities in a number of professional 
classifications are more attractive 
in some areas outside the province. 
Relative income possibilities would 
appear to be a particularly strong 
factor in the emigration of engineers. 



^ Questionnaire survey of government departments and agencies, 1954. (See Appendix 
XIIIJ 

•Questionnaire survey of professional associations in Saskatchewan, 1954. (See 
Appendix XIII.) 
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Table 93. Distribution op Graduates op Four Colleges of the 
University op Saskatchewan by Type of Employment, 1954 



College 



Type of EmploymenC ' 


Engineering 


: Agriculture 


Nursing 


Pharmacy 


i 
i 




Per cent 




Provincial civil serv ice . 


10 




! 


2 


Federal civil service 


10 


17 




4 


Postgraduate ! 


5 


! ,3 




9 


Private 




1 ^' 




10 


industry or commercial ! 


60 


i 17 


90 




Other ; 


IS 








Unknown 




i 11 

1 






:;«)t RCB: guMiionnairc survey of colltKca of the Univvrsiiy uf SaakaUhew»n. 1064. (See Appendii 
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Table 94. Distribution of Graduates of Four Colleges of the 
University of Saskatchew/»n by Destination, 1954 



College 



Engineering 
Agriculture 
Nursing 
Pharmacy 



Saskatchewan 



Outside 
Saskatchev^an 



36 
91 
8S 
93 



Per cent 



64 
9 

IS 
7 



SotHce; Qucntionnaire survey of colk«vti uf th« Univemity uf Swikatcbewan. 1054. 
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In some other fields of profes- 
sional activity in the province, the 
need for trained personnel is only 
beginning to be felt. Excellent be- 
ginnings have been made in this 
province in stimulating community 
cultural activity and interest by the 
Saskatchewan Arts Board and other 
adult education agencies. The de- 
mand is growing for persons pro- 



fessionally qualified in the fine arts 
to assist community development. 
As technology advances further, cre- 
ating more leisure time, the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities in this 
field will multiply. The raising of 
cultural standards is a challenging 
task, although much organizational 
groundwork remains to be done. 
The demand for professional per- 
sonnel in the arts appears destined 
to expand greatly. 
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It can be concluded from this 
brief survey that demand both for 
5emi*profcssional and professional 
skills in the province is higher than 
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at any time in the past. Increased 
technology, expanding social ser- 
vices, and the needs arising from 
the growing leisure time of people 
all support this conclusion. 



Trends in Continuation to Higher Education 



With the growing demand for 
professional and semi-professional 
skills, combined with the low re* 
tention of pupils in high school, it 
becomes pertment to examine the 
trends in continuation to higher 
education. Are more Saskatchewan 
students preparing themselves for 
professional careers? 

Considering Grade XII graduates 
as the maximum potential, enrol- 
ments at hi^er educational insti- 
tutions provide one indication of 
the degree of continuation. Unfor- 
tunately the number of Grade XII 
graduates is not available directly 
from Department of Education 
reports because Grade XI and XII 
completions are lumped together. 
An estimate is possible, however, 
by applying the proportion of com- 
pletions for Grades XI and XII 
combined to the Grade XII enrol- 
ment for any given year. That pro- 
portion, averaged over five years, 
approximates 60 per cent. This 
estimate of high school graduates 



for four years is contained in Table 
95. It will be seen that these esti- 
mates for the period are quite stable. 

To compare the number of high 
school graduates with first year 
enrolments in advanced institutions, 
Table 96 was prepared. Enrolments 
are expressed in total numbers and 
as percentages of high school gradu- 
ates. It will be seen that 20 to 25 

Eer cent of the graduates enter the 
fniversity, approximately 20 per 
cent enter Teachers* College and 
another 13 per cent enroll in 
nursing. 

A slight increase in freshman 
enrolment at the University over 
the four year period apparently 
resulted from an increase in the 
proportion of graduates proceeding 
to higher education, since little loss 
is observed in other classifications. 
The total of nearly 60 per cent in 
1953-54 indicates a fairly high rate 
of continuation. 



Table 95. Grade XII Enrolments and Graduations, 
Saskatchewan, 1950-51 to 1953-54 

Item 1950-51 1951-52 " 1952-53 ; 1953-54 

l.nrolmcnt 4.865 4.797 4.800 ' 4.890 

( 

Graduates* 2.919 2.878 2.880 2.934 

Stii KrK: /Irinurif /^ |/oW« of the Departm«>nt of Eiiucation. 
* .\A.Hum«4i to he ftil per cent of etirulmentd. 
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The distribution of students 
according to urban, rural non-farm 
and farm origin reveals some sig- 
nificant differences. Table 97 shows 
the proportion of farm and non- 
farm (rural non-farm plus urban) 
students among university freshmen 
over a four-year period. The pro- 
portion of farm students enrolling 
has increased gradually since 1950, 
but accounted for just over one- 
third in 1953-54. Among students 
at the teachers college, however, 
the distribution is quite different. 
Of a sample of 1948-49 teachers 
college graduates, 72 per cent were 
of farm origin. Of the remainder, 
23 per cent were from small urban 
centers and only 5 per cent came 
from cities. Thus, the proportions 
are reversed. 

Males continue to the University 
in much greater proportion than 
females, while the reverse is true 
at Teachers College. Three-fourths 
of first year university students are 
male; three-fourths of teacher can- 
didates are female. When those 



entering nursing are included, it 
can be seen that candidates for 
professional training are predomi- 
nantly female. 

Thus, from a low but relatively 
stable supply of high school gradu- 
ates, more than half are being 
recruited to professional training, 
llie number of teaching and nursing 
candidates has been stable in recent 
years, while university enrolment 
has shown an increase. 

Census figures throw additional 
light on the disposition of students 
who proceed to training beyond 
high school. In 195 1, there were 
approximately 68,000 young people 
15-19 years of age in Saskatchewan. 
Half were in school; half were not. 
Of the total, 2 per cent had com- 
pleted 13-16 years of schooling — 
that is, had completed at least one 
year's work beyond high school. 
Under census definition this would 
include vocational as well as pro- 
fessional training. Most of the 2 
per cent were among those still 
attending school (Table 98). 



Table 97. Farm — Non-Farm Distribution of University 
Freshmen, Saskatchewan, 1950-51 to 1953-54* 



1950-51 



1951-52 



1952-53 



1953-54 



Per ceni Per ccnl Per cent ■ 1 Per cent 

of of f of I of 

Number Total Number Total Number Total ;Numberi Total 



Farm 
Noti-farm 
Total 



137 
333 
470 



29 
71 



157 
272 
429 



37 
63 



176 
331 



507 



35 
65 



224 
394 
618 



36 
64 



Soi itie: Unpublished data. R«vtstrar*s Office. Uni^ ersity of Sa8k&tch(^wan. Saskatoon. 
* The toul of univmity studt^td excludes the junior eoUiv» pre\*ioualy referred to. 
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Table 98. Proportion of Youth Attending School, and 
Educational Attain men by Years of Schooling, 
Saskatchewan, l9Si 



Age i 
Group Total 



15*19 68.482 



20*24 62.613 



AttcndaiKc Siatuii 



Proportion 
of 
Total 



Attending Hchool 49.8 
Nol attending school S 1 . 2 



Atlending school j 4.6 
Not attending school j 9S.4 



13*16 
Years of 
SchouMng 



I7*plus 
Years of 
Schooling 



Percent 

I I.S 
i 0.6 



2.5 
V.5 



1 



0.3 
0.3 



SiirKi R: Crn9us of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Stati8lie«« 



Among 20-24 year olds, less than 
5 per cent were still in school. 
More than half of the group attend- 
ing Nchool had completed one or 
more years of post high school 
training. Of those not in school, 
7.5 per cent had attained 13-16 
years of schooling. Of the total 
*20-24 year age group, less than one 
per cent had completed the equiva- 
lent of one yearns postgraduate 
work ( 17 years). 

In these tables, the results of 
low high school retention are clearly 
revealed. Previously it was noted 
that more than half of the high 
school graduates proceed to pro- 
fessional training. Vet. in relation 
to the total youth population 15*24 
years of age, only 6 per cent had 
completed one or more year; of 
any kind of post high school edu- 
cation. Whihr it is true that most of 
the 15-19 year age group attending 
school would still be in high school, 
only one in ten of the 20-24 year 
age group had any education beyond 
high school. 



Table 99 compares attendance at 
school for two age groups classified 
as farm, rural non-farm, and urban."* 
Urban and rural non-farm youth 
20-24 compared with farm youth 
attend school in the approximate 
ratio of four to one. Yet it was 
noted that among first ^ear enrol- 
ments at professional institutions, 
these two groups were nearly equal 
in size. Part of this difference is 
accounted for by the predominance 
of farm youth in short-term pro- 
fessional training, i.e., teachers col- 
lege and nursing. Nevertheless* a 
large part must still be accounted 
for by continuation of urban and 
non-farm youth to vocational edu- 
cation — business college, trades, 
and so forth — in preference to 
professional training. 

The trends indicate, therefore, 
that based on the total population 
of youth, a very stiiall proportion 
continue their education beyond 
high school. Yet, of high school 
graduates, approximately 55 per 
cent enroll in professional training. 



About 16 per cent of Saskatchewan farmers lived in towns and cities in 1951. 
Some farm youth, therefore, are undoubtedly included here in rural non-farm and 
urban classifications. 
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Table 99. Attendance at School of Selected Age Groups, 
Classified as Farm. Rural Non-Farm, and Urban, 
Saskatchewan. 1951 



Age 
Group 


Origin 


lUlill 

Number 


Number 
School 


Per Cent 
School 




^ Farm 


34.842 


15.396 


44.1 




f 

! Non-farm 


14.360 


8.211 


57.1 




' Urban 


19,280 


10.316 


S4.S 




1 Farm 


28.200 


795 


2.8 


20-:4 


1 Non-farm 


11.872 


; 


4.7 




i Urban 


22.341 


' i.5:?9 


6.8 



84H'H»'K: Cfn»u4 of Canada* Oumlniun Bureau uf Statiiticn. 



When it is considered that only 
about one-third of the elementary 
students enroll in Grade XII, and 
only half of those who graduate 
enroll in professional training, it 
raises questions as to the adequacy 
of the hifih school curriculum in 
meeting the needs of those who 
will not continue beyond high 
school. 

High school graduates of farm 
origin pursue professional training 



more often than vocational while 
the reverse would seem to be true 
for urban youth. Financial consider* 
ations may be partly responsible, 
since farm youth predominate in 
short • term professional courses. 
Children of urban workers undoubt- 
edly tend more to prepare for 
industrial and service occupations. 
Their proximity to centers of vo- 
cational training may help to explain 
this difference in part* 



Factors Related to Continuation to Higher Education 

will continue their education in any 
event: thus the numbers of potential 
candidates are reduced still further. 
It is clean then, that any substantial 
improvement in the proportion of 
youth enrolling in higher educa- 
tional institutions will require first 
an improvement in retention through 
high school. 



Obviously, the level of retention 
in high school is a basic qualifying 
factor in continuation to higher 
education. For Saskatchewan as a 
whole, fewer than one-third of the 
Grade VI students reach Grade 
XII, and only about 60 per cent 
of those who do ac ly graduate. 
Of all youth 15 to >ears of age 
in the province, only half are in 
school. Thus, most students have 
left school entirely before complet- 
ing the basic qualifications for 
advanced education. And. of those 
who do graduate, only a portion 



Many factors may be related to 
individual decisions with respect 
to continuing education beyom* high 
school. Abilities^ aptitudes, and 
interests leading to other vocational 
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choices undoubtedly eliminate a 
large number from the list of 
potential professional candidates* 
Attitudes of parents were found to 
be quite important in determining 
retention of students in high school, 
they would appear to be even more 
critical in motivating young people 
to continue to higher education* It 
would seem that those for whom the 
opportunity to continue is cornHned 
with adequate incentive make up 
the number who actually enroll. 
Financial ability is certainly one 
principal limiting factor with respect 
to opportunity; therefore, the costs 
of higher education constitute one 
important consideration. Two ad- 
ditional factors which may be re- 
lated to the incentive of students 
to continue are considered: the 
amount of vocational and profes- 
sional guidance available to high 
school and university students. 

Costs of Higher Education 

Some indications of the import- 
ance of costs in influencing continu- 
ation to professional training have 
been noted in cariier <(ections. It 
was found, for example, that the 
majority of those seeking profes- 
sional training enroll in short-term 
courses. Also, the proportion of 
students obtaining loans to attend 
Teachers College is high~42 per 
cent in 1955. While relatively fewer 
university students use student aid 
funds* 262 borrowed approximately 
587,000 in 1954-55. 

Attendance at the University of 
Saskatchewan for one year requires, 
on the average, a cash outlav of 
from $850 to $1,000. These esti- 
mated costs include tuition and fees 
plus allowances for board and room, 
incidental expenses, and transpor- 
tation. Tuition and ifees alone range 
from $260 to $465 per year, de- 
pending upon the college in which 
the student is enrolled. An addition- 

erIc 02! 
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al $35 to $50 must be spent on 
books. Board and room for the 
seven-month period is estimated at 
$385, while transportation and inci* 
dentals amount to approximately 
$250 for the average student. These 
costs were based on the 1953*54 
school year. 

Loss of earnings while attending 
Universiry is a legitimate charge 
against the costs of higher education* 
M one assumes arbitrarily that the 
student could earn $200 per month 
if he were not attending school, the 
loss per school year (seven months) 
would be $1,400. When this loss is 
included in computing costs, how- 
ever, board and room and most 
incidentals (except transportation) 
must be excluded, siace these costs 
presumably would b^ incurred in 
any eve: ' On this basis the cost 
of one year s attendance would be 
$1,750 to $U900. 

When considered in relation to 
the fact that more than lialf of 
Saskatchewan farms are, in the 
opinion of the Commission, in 
almost chronic low income cate- 
gories, the costs of higher education 
quite cleariy restrict attendance at 
the University. 

The student lacking means may 
seek a student loan or iie may 
apply for a scholarship. The extent 
of student loans indicates that they 
are fulfilling a useful function. 
Scholarships too are undoubtedly 
helpful in individual cases, but their 
numbers are relatively limited, the 
amounts are often small, and 
nancial need is considered in only 
a portion of the awards. In ad- 
dition» fees and other costs have 
risen since many scholarships were 
established; thus ^heir contribution 
has become relatively less important 

For 700 entering students at the 
University of Saskatchewan in 1953- 
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54, some 30 entrance scholarships 
were available. Of these, 16 were 
limited to graduates of city schools 
and several more were available 
only to members of certain groups. 
In all, no more than 10 were 
generally available to non-city resi* 
dents* The average value of all 
entrance scholarships is approxi* 
mately $200. 

For all undergraduates (about 
2,600 in 1953-54) an additional 
50 scholarships averaging $150 and 
70 awards of various kinds averag* 
ing $50 are available. A number 
of more substantial scholarships and 
fellowships arc also available, but 
only to advanced or postgraduate 
students. Thus» about 150 (6 per 
coit of undergraduates) potentially 
may receive some financial help 
throu^ scholarships. 

This situation is in sharp con* 
trast to that pertaining in some 
other countries. In England and 
Wales in 1S:3, 25 per cent of the 
university students received aid from 
scholarships awarded by the state 
or by local education authorities; 
numerous additional scholarships 
were awarded from endowments by 
universities and colleges and from 
other private sources.^ In France, 
where most costs of higher educa* 
tion are assumed by the government, 
nearly all students receive financial 
aid. In the United States, the Presi- 
dential Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation proposed a generous scheme 
with scholarships to be granted to 
20 per cent of the total university 
enrolment. The Massey Commission 
suggested a plan which similarly 
would aid about 20 per cent of 
Canadian students.*^ 



If the 20 per cent figure is 
applied as a measure of need to 
University of Saskatchewan enrol* 
ment, 520 undergraduate scholar- 
ships and bursaries would be 
required. Actually, it was noted, 
there are fewer than one-third that 
many, a number of them for as 
little as $50. These facts indicate 
that the following findings of the 
Massey Commission have particular 
application in Saskatchewan: 

The development of our country 
from every point of view is dependent 
upon ensuring that through adequate 
training our ablest young men are 
equipped to carry out the tasks which 
they will be called upon to perform. 
Because of their financial circumstan* 
ces, however, many of those potentially 
capable of playing an important role 
in the nation's development are un- 
able, under present conditions, to get 
the necessary education. A national 
system of scholarships at all university 
levels is therefore necessary in our 
country, and it must be founded upon 
adequate federal aid for the education 
of our ablest young men and women.** 

Vocational Guidance 
in High Schools 

Outside the larger chies, very 
little formal vocational guidance or 
orientation is provided in Sask- 
atchewan high schools. It is there- 
fore probable that many students 
either arbitrarily make their voca- 
tional choices or delay making them 
because they have no reliable source 
of information and guidance. Since 
the fulfillment of basic high school 
requirements is essential to univer- 
sity entrance, guidance during these 
years is critical for those whose 
aptitudes and abilities indicate the 
desirability of professional careers. 
Moreover, skilled vocational counsel 
could provide a large measure of 



^Britain: An Official Handbook, Central Office of Information, London, IMS, 
p. 316. 

* Report of the Roval Commission on National Dn%*lopnunt in the Arts, Letters a$td 
Sciences, King*s Printer, OtUwa» 1951, p. 362. 
•Ibid., p. 155. 
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the incentive necessary to continue 
to higher education. 

High school teachers themselves 
could be trained to give some 
general vocational orientation and 
to present some alternatives to the 
students. Beyond this a skilled 
vocational counsellor should be 
available at intervals to give indi* 
vidual guidance. The costs of this 
service per school would not be 
high since a single counsellor could 
serve sevei.il schools. 

Professional Guidance 
in the University 

A final factor to be considered 
concerning the supply of profession* 
al personnel has to do with the 
retention of students once they 
enter the University. A large pro- 
portion of those who enter the 
University never graduate (Table 
100). 



This table shows that 40 to 60 
per cent of the students who origi- 
nally enrolled in the different col* 
leges dropped out before finishing 
their courses, with the exceptions 
of Agriculture and Pharmacy in 
which the percentages were con* 
siderably lower. An estimated 5-10 
per cent of the original registrants 
drop out with an entirely satisfac- 
tory record while 10*25 per cent 
were either advised or required to 
discontinue. The largest proportion 
of those who dropped out did so 
during or at the end of their first 
year. The 1952*53 report of the 
University gives the following fig- 
ures for first-year drop-outs as a 
percentage of total drop-outs: Agri* 
culture 61 per cent, Arts 60 per 
cent. Commerce 62 per cent. Edu- 
cation 60 per cent, Engineering 62 
per cent, Home Economics 76 per 
cent. Nursing 80 per ceni, Pharmacy 
74 per cent. 



Table aOO. Percentage of Students Who Dropped Out Before 
Graduation, University of Saskatchewan 



College 


Year of Entrance 


1945 I 


1 1946 


Agriculture 


34.0 


31.5 


Arts 


! 46.6 


43.2 


Commerce 


50.0 


45.6 


Education 




41.1 


Engineering 


46.0 \ 


47.8 


Home Economics 


56.5 


45.5 


Nursiiig 


46.2 


55.0 


Pharmacy 


28.8 


22.8 



i$4ii-M'K: /tnniMt{ I.Ui>ori. Uiiiv^raily of Swkaltbrwan. 1962 -53. pp. 8. 9. 
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The Univmity report goes on to 
observe: 

The numbers both of those who 
in the I'irsi year und of ihose whr> drop 
out before graduation are matters of 
deep concern. It is easy and perhaps, 
natural for members of a teaching 
blaff to lay the blame on such factors 
as. (I) poor preparation (in subjcrt 
matter, methods of study, and atti* 
tudesK {2} lack of native ability of the 
Mtudents as related to the larger pro- 
portion of the population attending 
than in the past, t3) insufficient appli* 
cation to studies. Regarding the extent 
to ^hich the quahty of the teaching 
may be a factor, it can only be said 
here that the same story comes tVom 
all other universities. And the elabor- 
ate studies and comparisons made by 
the Department of Veterans* Affairs 
on the failures among veteran students 
indicate that our results are not excep- 
tional. 

The Commission does not suggest 
that this difficulty can be overcome 
by a lowering of the standards of 
the University. It does suggest, 
however, that the University may 
need to give more continuous at* 



tention to evaluating the circum« 
iitanccs which are causing ihis rather 
serious situation. The assumption 
can he made that each student 
who decide.^ to discontinue does so 
for fairly specific reasons; lack of 
finance, enrolment in the wrong 
college, dovibl as to academcc ability, 
uncertainty as to ;ob, and so on. 
The time to catch and assess such 
problems is vvhiie the student is 
still at the University. No doubt 
such situationr. do come to the at- 
tention of the Deans of the Colleges 
or the teaching staff and oppor* 
tuntty is provided for counselling. 
There is considerable merit, how- 
ever, in the establishment of special 
and highly qualified counselling 
services in the University to supple- 
ment the separate facilities of the 
individual colleges. In this way, the 
needs of students can be given 
more specialized atttntion, and the 
situation in the entire University 
will bo brought into sharper focus. 



Summary 

Demand for professional and 
semi-professional skills in Saskat- 
chewan is higher than at any time 
in the past. Shortages exist in a 
number of professional categories 
in the provincial civil service, and 
there are indications that similar 
shortages exist among private em- 
ployers. Shortages result from both 
a lack of students and the emigra- 
tion ot Saskatchewan graduates to 
other provinces and the United 
States. 



Based on the total population of 
youth, a very small proportion 
continue their education beyond 
high school. Yet. of high school 
graduates, approximately 55 per 
cent enroll in professional training. 
The number of teaching and nutsing 
candidates has been stable in recent 



years, while first vear university 
enrolments have shown a slight 
increase. 



High school graduates of farm 
origin pursue professional training 
more often than vocational, while 
the reverse would seem to be true 
for city youth. Farm youth pre- 
dominate in short-term professional 
courses; children of urban workers 
apparently tend more to enroll in 
business colleges or trade schools. 
The high proportion of farm youth 
in professional courses is made up 
largely of female students preparing 
for teaching or nursing careers. 



The level of retention in *Mgh 
school is a basic qualifying factor 
in continuation to higher education. 
Only one Grade VI student out 
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of five eventually completes high 
school. Of those who graduate* 
slightly more than half pursue 
professional training. Thus it is 
apparent that continuation of any 
substantially greater proportion of 
youth to hi^^r education depends 
first upon increasing the number 
of high school graduates. 

The costs of higher education 
Vt iiit the numbers who might other- 
wise enroll at the University. The 
c it of ore year's attendance, in-* 
eluding an estimate of lost earnings, 
ranges from $1,750 to $1,900. 
When this is considered in relation 
to the low cash income of a 
majority of Saskatchewan farmers, 
the restrictive influence of the cost 
factor is clear. 

Student loans and scholarships 
provide some aid to students lacking 
means. Use of student loans is high 
in Teachers College, somewhat less 
in University. Only 150 scholarships 
and bursaries^ many of minor 
amounts* arc available to University 
Of Saskatchewan undergraduates; a 
maximum of 6 per cent receive aid 
m this manner The Massey Com- 
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mission has suggested that to train 
Canada's ablest young men and 
women the number of scholarships 
and bursaries should at least be 
equal to 20 per cent of the enrol- 
ment at universities. By this measure 
the University of Saskatchewan re- 
quires nearly 300 more scholarships 
of much more generous proportions 
than those offered at prer.ent. 

Most high schools in Saskatche- 
wan do not offer vocational guid- 
ance. Skilled vocational counsel 
could provide a large measure of 
the incentive necessary to continue 
to higher education and at the same 
time could probably improve the 
general level of retention through 
high school. Skilled counselling ser- 
vices at the Universitv, to supple- 
ment facilities suppfied by the 
individual colleges, rvould probably 
improve retention through Univer- 
sity. 

A further factor which limits 
attendance at University is the lack 
of encouragement given young 
people by their parents. This in turn 
is related to factors discussed in 
Chapter VIII. 
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CHAPTER X 



The social and economic forces 
described in Chapter III have made 
vocational education an important 
issue in modern education. Ad- 
vances in agricultural technology, 
declining opportunities for farming, 
and the variety and complexity of 
industrial and commercial occupa- 
tions have heightened the import* 
ance of all types of vocational 
training. 

Many questions relate to the type 
of vocational education given to 
farm youth — questions pertaining to 
the objectives, content, and means 
of provision of a vocational edu- 
cation program. Opinion is divided 



on whether vocational education 
should be provided mainly through 
central vocational schools or wheUier 
some vocational or technical train- 
ing should be provided in high 
schools. Certainly, the low retention 
of students in high schools raises 
the question of whether an ex- 
clusively academic curriculum can 
f'tiiy meet the needs of rural youth. 

This chapter surveys present pro- 
grams of vocational education in 
the province, defines objectives, and 
discusses some of the elements of 
adequate programs of agricultural 
and non-agricultural vocational edu« 
cation. 



DESCRIPTION OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 



Several programs exist at present 
in Saskatchewan for the provision 
of vocational education to various 
groups. The Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Program and the 
Canadian Vocational Training Pro- 
gram aie programs financed jointly 
by the Federal and Provincial 
Governments but organized and 



administered by the I^ovincial Gov- 
ernment. Other vocational education 
is available at the School of Agri- 
culture, located at the University 
of Saskatchewan, the three technical 
collegiates at Regina, Saskatoon, 
and Moose Jaw, and at composite 
schools and some high schools. 



Dominion-Provinciat Youth Training Program 



The Dommion-Provincial Youth 
Training program for 16 years has 
provided courrics in homemaking for 
rural young women and courses in 
agriculture for rural young men. 
Courses for women are organized 
and directed by the Women*s Ser- 
vice ot the Department of Extension 
of the University of Saskatchewan 
and are offered at points throughout 
the province. In 1953-54, one 
residential course of six weeks' 



duration and four courses of two 
or three weeks attracted a total 
enrolment of 204. Local groups 
sponsor and assist these programs. 
Courses for men, organized and 
directed largely by the Department 
of Extension, University of Sask- 
atchewan, with assistance from local 
groups, cover various aspects; of 
agriculture. In 1953-54, three six- 
week residential courses and seven 
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two^week courses in general agri* 
culture were held as well as two 
six-week courses in farm mechanics 
and two two-week courses in rural 
electrification. The total enrolment 



was 441. Some of the mechanics 
courses offered under the Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training Program 
<ire given at the Canadian Vocation- 
al Iraining School in Saskatoon. 



Canadian Vocational Training Program 



In addition to its participation 
in vocational agricultural training, 
the Canadian Vocational Training 
Program includes courses for un- 
employed workers and apprentices. 
For unemployed workers, the train* 
ing is designed ''to fit for employ- 
ment those who through lack of 
skill in a trade are unable to obtain 
permanent employment.**' Trainees 
are selected by the National Em- 
ployment Service and the Depart- 
ment of Education. If they are not 
drawing unemployment insurance, 
rhey receive a modest living allow- 
ance in addition to training. In 
1953-54, 63 students were enrolled 
in the nursing assistants* course, 46 
in commercial training, and 45 in 
pipe welding. In addition, 18 handi- 



capped persons received special 
trainin^.'*^ 

For the provincial apprenticeship 
program, the facilities and staff of 
the Canadian Vocational Training 
School are used. The program is 
administered by a branch of the pro- 
vincial Department of Labour under 
the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen's 
Qualification Act. The Act specifies 
the requirements an apprentice must 
fulfill to obtain journeyman's status 
in a number of trades. The branch 
supervises on-the-job training of 
apprentices and also is responsible 
for administering tn-school training. 
Table 101 shows the number of 
apprentices, by trades, in March 
1953 and 1954. 



Tablf 101. Apprfnticeship Indentures, Completions, and 
Cancellations by Trade, Saskatchewan, 1953-54 



Trade 



Rarbcring 
Bcuiiry culture 
Bricklaying 
Carpcnirv 
F:lccirical 
Motor BiHiy 

repair 
Motor rm'chunics 
Painting 
Pipclitting 
Plastering 
Plumbing 
Sheet metal 
Welding 



Number 
March. 


Indvnlurc^i 


1953-54 
Completions Cunccliattons 


Number 
March. 
1954 


4 


1 


2 




3 


\y 


14 


13 


6 


28 


21 


II 


1 


1 


30 




25 


20 


9 


99 


(.1 


52 


16 


5 


92 


40 


15 




5 


SO 


171 


55 


7 


33 


IK6 


n 








13 




2 






2 


5 








5 


49 


3» 


9 


5 


73 


5» 




II 


4 


72 


25 


7 


1 


4 


27 


SKI 


251 


80 


72 


680 



Total 

Sm-RCK; Annuni IUi*urt» D«*i>urtnu nt of LuUmr. lS^53«!i4. 

» J««iiw/ R^'port. Department of Education, 1932-33, p. 30. 
^Anmutl Ki fort, Department of Education, 1953-54, p. 28. 
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The apprenticeship program is a program is satisfactory but has 

joim federal*provincial program in found that the facilities at the Cana- 

which the costs of training, field dian Vocational Training School are 

supervision, transportation* and sub- inadequate for the expanding* pro- 

sistence allowances are shared gram. It therefore has recommended 

equally. The provincial Apprentice* the provision of new buildings as 

ship Board believes that the training soon as possible.^ 



The School of Agriculture, located While the school's emphasis is 

at the University of Saskatchewan, on practical training in agricukure, 

offers a two*year vocational agri* the broader aspects of rural living 

cuhure course leading to a diploma, are an integral part of the cur* 

Candidates for admission must be riculum. Thus, the student receives 

at least 17 years of age and must training in written and spoken 

have completed Grade VIII. Enrol- English as well as in the functioning 

ment in the past few years has of the rural community. In their 

averaged approximately 120 stu- informal activities students partici* 

dents from nearly every area of pate in organizational and adminis- 



Described as **a practical course and leadership, 
of studies for young farmers who 

intend to return to the farm/'> the Attendance for one year at the 

two-year curriculum covers a wide School of Agriculture costs each 

range of agricultural subjects, from student approximately $430 for 

crop production and livestock feed- tuition, living expenses, transporta* 

ing to machinery repairs and plant tion, and books. Considering the 

diseases. The school year is tailored past and present income of farmers 

to the farm season, commencing generally, this is a rather formidable 

late in October and closing in expenditure for the average farm 

March. In addition to lecture family. Costs for a year of schooling 

courses and laboratory work, stu- have almost doubled in the past 

dents are encouraged to carry out ten years. The greater part of the 

practical farm projects during the increase is made up of increases 

interval between the first and second in tuition and living costs, although 

year. In the past, however there other components have risen as 

has been little contact maintained well, 
between the school and the student 

on the farm. More field work is The apparent result of high and 

required if instruction and project increasing costs has been to limit 

work are to be effectively related the use of the school to young men 

to the student s home environment, from the more prosperous farms. 

Present plans of the school call for This is demonstrated by the fact 

a start on this type of program; that the average size of the home 

shoi5ld it prove effective, it un- farms of School of Agriculture 

doubtedly will result in better use students has been increasing year 

of the schools staff and facilities, by year. In 1949-50 the average 

• .-Imiimw/ A*i7»i»r/. Department of Labour, 1953-54, p. 31. 

'(/Viirni/ Cuhmlur M.^-Si, University of Saskatchewan, Saskaloon. 
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size of farm represented was 830 
acres; in 19S0«S1, 1,100 acres; 
and in 19SS«S6i 1.360 acres.^ Table 
102 reveals more clearly the distri«» 
bution of students by size of home 
farm. In 19SS only 12 per cent of 
the first year students were from 
farms of less than one section, 
while nearly half came from farms 
of two sections or more* The 
discrepancy between these figures 
and the actual distribution of farms 
by farm size is great. Of all farms 
in the province, in 1951, 69 per 
cent were under one section in size, 
while only S per cent were two 
sections or more. 

Although there may be several 
factors which contribute to the 



preponderance of students from 
large farms in the School of Agri* 
culture, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that many potential sUx^ 
dents are prevented from attending 
by the costs involved* If the school 
is to fulfill its function for the total 
farming population, assuming past 
and present levels of farm income, 
means must be found to increase 
programs of financial aid to stu« 
dents. 

There are at present a number 
of scholarships available to School 
of Agriculture students. Twenty«one 
scholarships of $150 each are 
available to first year students,'' 
and three of $100 each are available 
to second year students.^ In ad« 



Table 102. Distribution of First Year School of 
Agriculture Students by Size of Home Farm, 1949-50 to 1955-56 



Farm Size in 
Acres 


Distribution of Students 




Distribution 
of 

All Farms 
1951 


1949-50 1 


1930-51 


1955-56 






Per Cent 




Under 201 


0 


C 


0 


19 


201-479 


24 


6 


3 


32 


480^39 


10 


14 


9 


18 


640-959 


3. 


29 

1 


20 


19 


960-1.279 


13 


25 




7 


1.280-f 


22 


i 

26 




5 


Total 


100 t 


<00 I 


100 


100 
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SorfU'E: Records of the School of Affriculturc, and Cciwim of Canada, Oominion Bureau of 
Statidtics. 



^ In computing the averages for each year, only those students whose size of home 
farm was known were considered; some failed to supply the intormation and a few 
were not from farms. Only the cultivated acreage of ranches was included, thus 
the average size of total land holdings would be somewhat larger. 

Sixteen of these scholarships are offered, one per district, by the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool. In 1955*56 all 16 were awarded, compared with 15 in 1954-55, and 10 
in 1953-54. Of other scholarships. 3 are awarded by T. Eaton Co.; 1 by the 
Saskatchewan Dairy Association; and 1 by G. South of Whittomc. 
• Awarded by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
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dition, the Canadian Vocational 
Training Program offers a number 
of awards up to $100 each to assist 
in the payment of fees and, within 
the school, a few awards are made 
for meritorious work. Each of these 
awards by itself, however, is suf« 



ficient to defray only a small portion 
of the cost of a year's schooling* 
What is required, it would appear, 
are additional scholarships of a 
more substantial nature to enable 
deserving students from low and 
moderate income families to attend* 



Technical Collegiates, Composite Schools, 
and Hi^h Schools 



At present, there are three tech- 
nical collegiates in Saskatchewan, 
each of which offers a program of 
academic and vocational education. 
Vocational education includes sever- 
al phases of shop work, commercial 
studies, and home economics. With 
respect to the manual arts, die 
technical collegiates do not try to 
develop finished tradesmen. Nor- 
mally the time of apprenticeship 
is re.^uced only for graduates of 
^Motor mechanics courses; in the 
^ast a reduction of two months has 
been allowed on a five-year ap- 
prenticeship.' Graduates of com- 
mercial courses, however, are ready 
for employment as stenographers 
and clerical assistants. 

Enrolments in technical schools 
have declined over the past few 
years at a time when total high 
school enrolments have been 
creasing. This may mean only that 
provision of facilities for similar 
types of courses at other points 
has reduced the technical school 
student potential. Total enrolment 
at the three technical collegiates 
in selected years during the past 
ten years was as follows: 



Year 

1941-42 
1946-47 
1950-51 
1953-54 



Enrolment 

3,103 
2,997 
2,868 
2,587 



A decline in total enrolment in 
technical collegiates does not, how- 
ever, imply a decline in enrolment 
in vocational or technical classes. 
In 1953-54, there were 40 technical 
and composite schools offering 
courses that entitled the school to 
receive government grants to aid 
vocational teaching. A few other 
schools offer some commercial 
courses but do not revive grants 
for these courses. 

Exclusive of the three technical 
collegiates and the School for the 
Deaf, there were 36 composite 
schools (including urban collegi- 
ates) in 1953-54. All except one of 
these 36 composite schools provided 
some classes in shop work, home 
economics, and commercial courses. 
Exclusive of collegiates in the 
three main cities, the School of 
Agriculture, and the School for the 
Deaf, there were 29 composite 
schools in 1953-54. In 1953-54, 
the total enrolment in the 29 schools 
was 5,945. Recently, three larger 



^ Reduction of apprenticeship time for graduates of technical school courses is 
constantly under review by the Trade Advisor>' Board of the Department of Labour. 
Recently the time allowance for motor mechanics students has been lengthened and 
graduates of electrical courses have been included for consideration, although for 
both groups applications are individually reviewed. 
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units have employed agricultural 
instructors to develop courses in vo- 
cational agriculture, working largely 
with out-of-school boys and young 
farmers;^ 

In addition to the composite 
school programs, some itinerant 
programs provide vocational edu- 
cation. In I9S3-S4, home economics 
and shop work were taught in part 
of the Milestone school unit and 
in the Radville unit on an itinerant 
basis* Shop work was also offered 
in the Kinistino unit on the same 
basis. In the Maple Creek unit, a 
shop work course is provided 
through use of a "shop-mobile*\ 
Although these itinerant programs 
offer vocational classes, they are 
not supported by finances under 
the Dominion-Provincial Vocational 
Assistance Agreement. Itinerant 
programs are being studied closely 
to evaluate their possible usefulness 
for an expanded program in the 
future. Saskatchewan's low rural 
enrolments would appear to make 
itinerant vocational instruction par- 
ticularly adaptable to the needs of 
this province. 

Students at composite schools are 
required to enroll in a minimum of 
five academic classes and a maxi* 
mum of three vocational courses. 
This precludes students' enrolling 
in vocational classes to the ex 
elusion of academic courses and 
assures that students taking vo- 
cational courses will graduate with 
university entrance requirements. 
Students who take the maximum 
number of vocational subjects in 
their high school years are thus 

aualified to graduate with a stan- 
ard hieh school certificate. Except 
for graduates of commercial classes, 
however, those who take vocational 
electives are not fully qualified for 
special employment. 

'* Kindersley. Kinistino. aud Sturgis. 
Records of the Department of Educatii 



The proportion of the total stu- 
dent population of 29 composite 
schools enrolled in various types 
of courses in 1 953*54 was as 
follows: 

Total enrolment 5,945 
Enrolments with 

academic classes only 139^ 
Enrolments with 1 

vocational credit 39% 
Enrolments with 2 

vocational credits 389f 
Enrolments with 3 

vocational crediLs 6% 
Enrolments in special 

vocational classes . 4% 
« « « 

In summarjr, various types of 
vocational training are provided 
through several programs. The 
Dominion-Provincial Youth Train- 
ing Program offers short courses 
in agriculture and home economics 
at various places throughout the 
province. In 1953-54, total enrol- 
ment in all shrr: courses was 814. 
The Canadian Vocational Training 
Program, also a joint federal-pro- 
vincial program, provides training 
for unemployed workers and ap- 
prentices. 

The only vocational programs 
which lead to certificates of qualifi- 
cation are the apprenticeship pro- 
gr-^m administered by the provincial 
Department of Labour, the School 
of Agriculture course at the Uni- 
versity, and courses offered through 
the Canadian Vocational Training 
Program. The average number en- 
rolled for training in these courses 
has been approximately 250 in 
recent years, but fewer than 250 
have completed the courses each 
year. 
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Technical schools and composite 
high schools ulso provide some 
vocattonal or technical training. The 
technic^ coHegiates provide a varied 
program in shop, commercial, and 
home economics courses. Graduates 
•of the manual arts course at the 
technical cotlegiates, with the ex- 



ception of motor mechanics gradu* 
ates« are not credited with any 
apprenticeship training in the trades. 
Composite schools provide more 
limited vocational education than 
technical cotlegiates, with students 
limited to three vocational electives. 



EXTENDING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Befote the requirements of an 
adequate vocational educatidb pro^ 
gram and the problems associated 
with achieving it can be examined, 
the objectives vocational edu- 
cation must be defined. If the 
function of vocational education is 
the sin^e one of preparing students 
to i; V ilify for specialised, non-pro- 



fessional employment, then but one 
set of criteria' is required. If, how- 
ever, there are additional useful 
functions which "may be served by 
vocational education, these must be 
deHned and considered. Problems 
and requirements associated with 
expansion may then be analysed. 



Objectives of Vo 

There can *je little doubt that 
one baste purpose of vocational 
education is the imparting of specific 
job skills in preparation for employ- 
ment. In these terms the status of 
the School of ' Agriculture, the 
Canadian Vocational Training Pro- 
gram, and the apprenticeship pro-- 
gram administered by the provincial 
Department of Labour is clear. 
Recognized certificates of qualifi- 
cation are awarded, and graduates 
enjoy some assurance that they are 
prepared to enter employment in 
their chosen fields. 

Few programs at the high school 
level', however, are successful in 
preparing students for agricultural, 
technicaU or trades employment. At 
the technical collegiates, commercial 
training for clerical and ofHce 
employment comes close to meeting 
the training npeds of students in 
that field. In preparation for the 
trades, however it has been noted 
that present training does not take 
the place of any appreciable portion 



Qtional Educotion 

of apprenticeship. Such training 
may, of course, enhance the stu- 
dents chances of acceptance in the 
trade. But in his view it may also 
be time wasted since it may actually 
delay his achieving full journeyman 
status. 

» 

Composite schools, in terms of 
job preparation, accomplish even 
less. With but three vocational 
electives allowed each student, ade- 
quate basic training can be acquired 
only in commercial courses. Few 
composite schools outside major 
cities, moreover, could conceivably 
offer on-the-job training to any 
except agricdltural students. On-the<» 
job training is considered to be one 
of the requisites of sound vocational 
training. 

It is also questionable that high 
school students are sufficiency 
mature to choose and prepare for 
a vocation. A study conducted in 
Ontario indicated that 51 per cent 
of high school giris between 14 and 
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19 years of age and only 32 per 
cenfof boys between 14 and 22 had 
selected their vocations. School 
of Agriculture experience in Sask- 
atchewan supports this observation; 
few farm boys 17-18 have selected 
their vocations. 

In view of the:;e limitations one 
must look beyond job-training ob- 
jecttvcH to find the justification for 
high school vocational training. 
Many educators view vocational 
classes, not primarily as preparation 
for employment, but rather as an 
important aspect of the curriculum 
which supplements academic study. 
Conceiving, organizing, and execut** 
ing a practical project may do more 
to instill disciplines of work and 
thought in some students than many 
hours spent in academic discussion. 
These educators hold that, more 
than just teaching manual skills, 
practical electives provide an im- 
portant medium for teaching stu- 
^ dents how to apply abstractions to 
very concrete problems. As such* 
although they are of more value 
to soMic students than others, they 
are vital to a complete education. 

Speciali/jation and segmentation 
in modem life tend to make the 
individual *-all head" or **all hands.'' 
Thus the 'ihinker'* is pictured as 
one puzzled by the problem of 
driving a nail, while the ''worker*' 
is pictured as a man interested only 
in practical matters. Obviously both 
of these concepts are false, but they 
contain enough truth to give pause 
to educators. Would the '^thinker" 
not be a better thinker with a more 
accurate understanding of his en- 
vironment if he had some experience 
in manual skills? And would not 
the **worker* (as we have pictured 
him ) be a better worker if he had 
more academic interests? Relating 



theory to practice is^at least part 
of the justification for including 
vocational subjects in the high 
school curriculum. 

Beyond these considerations, 
many educators support vocational 
classes as part of an enriched high 
school curriculum because such 
classes fulfill needs of a portion of 
students and help heighten their 
interest in school. That this is true 
is indicated by retention statistics 
in Saskatchewan schools — almost 
twice' the proportion of students are 
retained to Grade XH in composite 
schools as are retained in small 
high « schools. Thus, students who 
otherwise would have dropped out 
of school have enjoyed equal 'op* 
portunity for personal development 
with those whose main imerest lies 
in academic subjects. 

While superhitendents in Sask- 
atchewan generally support voca- 
tional classes as an important part 
of a complete education, they do 
not agree on the extent to which 
the availability of such classes is 
41 controlling factor in retention. 
1h their responses to a question- 
naire/^ two-thirds of the superin- 
tendents of lat^r school units re- 
garded curriculum as an influential 
element in retention, but ranked 
other reasons as equally or more 
important. In response to a speciHc 
question on the influence of vo- 
cational classes on retention, super- 
intendents considered other factors 
more important. 

Nonetheless^ evidence o^ the re- 
taining power of vocational classes 
is sufflciently strong to warrant 
their inclusion in any comprehensive 
program devised to attack the prob« 
lem of retention. 



^ " A. J. Rcnncy, .^omr As frets nf Hural and Atiricultural P.ducatum in Canada, 
University of Toronto, 1950, p. 77. 
^•Scc Appendix VI. 
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It s^^^tear. therefore, that 
vcx:ationat n&ning must be con- 
sidered on at least two leve's* On 
the first level the objective is 
thorough training in specific skills 
leading to employment. It is this 
level which is most important with 
reference to training farm youth 
for urban occupations and to serv- 
ing the growing industrial needs of 
the province. Vocation^ training 
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on this le\^l is largely h^ond the 
capacity of high schools to provide. 
The second level of consideration 
views vocational classes as part of 
a balanced high school curriculum 
~a part which can contribute to a 
more complete education, to bridge 
ing the gap between theory and 
practice, and to the retention of 
a higher proportiofi of students 
through high school 



Demand for Increased Vocational Education 



Chapter XII mdicates that many 
individuals and provincial organi* 
;mtions favoured increased vocation- 
al education in the high schools. 
In an effort to ascertain more 
precisely the attitude of ratepayers 
towards problems of curriculum in 
general and increased vocational 
education in the hi^h schO(4 in 
particular, the Commission submit* 
ted a questionnaire to superintend- 
ems or larger school units^^ and 
to a limited sample of local school 
boards.^^ Only 11 per cent of 
superintendents felt that ratepayers 
held curriculum responsible for the 
low retention of students in school 



' to a fairly great extent**; 72 per 
cent stated that ra^ayers consider 
curriculum responsible ^*to some ex* 
tent.** Of the small samite of school 
boards, SI fier cent felt that rate** 
payers in their districts were ^not at 
all** interested in vocational classes 
if added expense would be involved; 
43 per cent of the boards believed 
their ratepayers might be *'some* 
what** interested. Tliese ophiions 
would indicate that ratepayers are 
not greatly concerned about in- 
creased vocational education in the 
cucticulum, particulariy if it means 
increased costs for education. 



Problems in Extending Vocational Education 



Numerous problems face the 
school system if increased oopor- 
tunities for vocational education are 
to be provided. These problems 
concern financmg« population spar** 
sity, and teacher requir^ents. 

Financing 

At present, 34 larger school units 
or superintendencies are served by 
schools tiiat provide some vocation^* 
al education 26 have no voca* 



tional education facilities. To attain 
the student population retiuired -to 
maintain and operat| a composite 
school in the towns or villa^ in 
these units would necessitate pro- 
vision of either a dormitc^ or a 
conveyance system. Either altema* 
live would entail considerable costs 
to the unit. In addition to initial 
building reauiremei^, vocational or 
technical classes require expensive 
equipment. 



»^ Appendix VL 
u Appendix VI:' 

There are 29 composite schools; tn additiont the technical coliegiates at Regina 
and Saskatoon each serve two units and the eoUegiate at Moose law serves one unit. 
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Uncter the Dominion** Provincial 
Vocational Assistance Agreement, 
which has been in operation for 
the past ten years^ 17 new schools, 
13 extensions, and 3 dormitories 
have been built. Total grants paid 
by the Feiieral and Provincial 
Governments for coostructton and 
equipment amounted to $2*6 mil- 
lion. Grants paid to technical 
collegiates amounted to 75 per 
cent of fost of additional space 
f requii^d. Grants to other ^hools 
covered 80 per cent* of this cost. 
Equipment cc^ts for the schools 
varied between $7,000 and^8,0D0, 
Exclusive of the Schoc^ of Agri** 
culture* the School for the Deaf, 
and the three technical collegiates, 
tte average cost of equipment fOT 
all schools equipped onder this plan, 
whether new schools 3^ < expanded 
facflities, has been about $16,000. 
School plants, because of differences 
in size, design, and construction, 
varied m cost between $20,000 and 
$200,000. The 17 new schools 
built under the recent f^reement 
averaged approximately $128,500 
each, Sturds composite school, a 
school buut in a viUa^, cost ap* 
proximately $95,000 and in 1953- 
54 accommodated 187 students. 
Grants in - aid for building and 
equipping thb school totalled 
$42,600. 

If 26 more units are to be 
equipped with' school plants of 
quahur equal to the average of those 
already provided, building and 
equipment costs will be sizable. If 
present costs can be asstimed, 
$4,000,000 would be required to 
build schools in the remaining 26 
units of comparable quatit^^ to those 
already i^ovided. Federal-provincH 
grants would considerably reduce 
this cost to the rural ratepayers, 
o If a unit is building a new« enlarged 
school to facilitate centralization, 
the addition of technical or voca- 
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tioaal faculties with the aid of the 
l^ts available would be relatively 
inexpensive. 

Establishing the plant, however* 
is only part of the cost In addition* 
the costs of operaticm and main> 
tenance must be met Shice these 
schools would serve rural students 
as well as urban, conveyance, 
dormitories, or high school allow- 
ances would have to be provided. 

While the financing of these jpro- 
jects under the present Domhuon- 
Provincial Vocational /distance 
Agreement may appear feasible, the 
lack of a more stable agreement 
creates a risk. Even if federal funds 
were available for the capital re- 
quirements of a full-scale provincial 
program of vocationtri educatiwi at 
the composite school level, it is 
questionable whether the province 
would be able to meet operating 
costs and maintahi eduoEOionu 
standards if federal funds were 
wididrawn. Furthermore, present 
aorangements for federal funds for 
vocational trafaiing require the 
province to match all funds pro- 
vided. If total costs for vocational 
education are substantially increased 
the province might find financing 
its share burdensome. 



Populatioii Sparsity 

. 

In addition to the pix)biems in 
providmg adequate facilities, a suf- 
ficient concentration of stu(tents is . 
necessary to support composite 
schools. In any larger unit there are 
enoii^ students to support such a 
school. But many units may have, 
di^iculty In supporting a composite' 
high school with tiie populatio&^f 
a given urban center and its im- / 
mediate neighbourhood. Perhaps ths 
inaccessibility of the composite 
school to students from mstant 
points would limit the influence • 
of a vocational. {MTogram in dis- 
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couraging drop-outs. The inaccessi- 
bility of tlie coni|K>site school wotild 
decrease its value to the unit as 
a whole. 

In areas of sparse population, 
the assembling of a minimum of 
ISO high school students at a given 
point will require considerable 
conveyance or a dormitory. Parent 
of famoc high school students par- 
ticularly may not. approve of 
dormitories for children 13 to IS . 
years dd. In his response (b a Com- 
mission questionnaire, one superin- 
tendent noted that if dormitories, 
conveyance, and composite schools 
were required to provrae vocational 
or technical traimng in rural Sask- 
atchewan, such a program was not 
justifiable. 

Teacher Reqtiirements 

Any expansion in the vocational 
education program immediately 



raises the problem of security 
sufficient numbers of adequate 
trained teachers. Teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics miist 
be professionally trained hi both 
the science and educa^itional field. 
Agriculturalists thus requite an 
additional year ctf work hi edu- 
cation, a consideration which deters 
many candidates from undertaking 
the teaching of agriculture. The 
fact that higher salaries are required 
to attract and retain agricultural 
teachers works agafaist hanncniy 
within the tqachhig profirasion. The 
Dommion - Provincial Vocational 
Assistance Agreement makes allow- 
ances for fhiancial assistance to aid 
in the trabing of vocational teach* 
ers. Uttle use h^ been made <3i 
this provision, bat future use may 
be expected if assistance i» needed 
to obtain the required teachers. 



Elements of qn Adequate Program of 
Vocational Education 



Because Saskatchewan is pre- 
ponderantly agricultural, opportuni- 
ties for non-urm employment are 
rdatively limited. At the same time, 
changes m agriculture are shrinking 
the numbers emplo;|(ed in C^rmhig.* 
Urban growth combined with grow- 
ing industrial diversity indicates a 
higher j^roportion of non-farm 
workers in the future. These facts, 
coujded with the fact that large 
numbers of rural youth leave tlie 
provuice seeking urban employment, 
have sharpened the need for non- 
farm vocational training. At the 
same time, those who remaui' hi 
farmhig require much more sci- 
entific and commercial tirahahig dian 
was true for their parents. Some of 
the basic requirements of ade( ate 
farm and non-farm vocational tr^ a- 
ing are examined ia this section. 



Vocational Education 

for Non-Farm Employment 

Greater conndhiation between 
the provincial apprenticeshki pro- 
gram and the trades and industrial 
tramhig offered by technical col- " 
legiates would contribute to mom 
effective vocational training for 
non-farm employment Since the 
technical cc^giates ate located in 
the three major centers of .the 
provhice, there is no physical block 
to providh^ more on-the-job trahi- 
uig. If such cm-the-job trainhig . 
could be integrated with the ap- 
prenticeship program so that the 
student would receive credit for 
more apprenticeship time, greater ^ 
numbers of students would be per- - 
suaded to contuiue their education 
and prepare for their chosen trades 
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at the same time. The technical 
collegiates could then provide a 
greater measure of vocational train- 
ing for the resident populations of 
the province s three major cities. 

For the mature student, however, 
a more extensive program is re* 
quired. Tiie needs of growing 
industrial development and the 
needs of the farm youth moving 
to industrial occupations cannot be 
fulfilled j^tojr-^he present limited 
program^ The Apprenticeship di- 
vision of the Department of Labour 
h^ indicated that present facilities 
arKinadequatc. In view of these 
circifnstances. careful consideration 
should be given to the need for 
establishing a provincial technical 
school located where on-the-job 
training facilities exist. With the full 
support of industrv, the trades, the 
Department of Education, and the 
Department ^f Labour* such an 
institute could fulfill a growing 
need. 

^portunity for technical traming 
in the province, however, will pro 
vide only part of ^e answer for 
farm youth required to seek urban 
employment. To help retain farm 
youth in school and to. provide 
them with the impetus to undertake 
technical training, a competently 
^ staffed vocational guidance program 
is required within the school system* 
With the guidance which such coun* 
sel would afford, the needs of more 
students could be met with less 
uncertainty by a technical institute* 

Vocfitional^ Education 

for Agriculture ^ — y 

^ The provision of vocational agri- 
culture in high school, except for 
courses in motor mechanics, would 
not require the capital expenditures 
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necessary for training for the trades; 
Since on-the-job facilities are readily 
available, it might appear feasible 
to provide vocational agricultural 
training at the high schools, includ- 
ing smaller high schools. 

There has been considerabte in- 
terest in the inclusion of an agri- 
cultural elective in the high school 
curriculum, although those in favour 
are quite insistent that a proper 
balance be maintained with aca- 
demic courses.^'^ Proponents of agri- 
cultural education differ with respect 
to the age at which such courses 
;(hould be introduced. In a question^ 
naire survey covering a large sample 
of persons across Canada, 25 per^ 
cent favoured postponement of agri- 
cultural training until after IK years 
of age, 72 per cent c^s|>osed post- 
ponement, 2 per cent made no 
reply. Questioned as to the desira- 
biiitv of postponing such training 
until after graduation from high 
school, 27 per cent favoured post- 
ponement, 63 per cent opposed 
postponement, 10 per cent made 
no refrily.'^ Those opposed to post- 
ponement noted that farm boys, if 
not interested in the school program, 
would have dropped out of school 
before high school. ' 

Till Canadian Education Associ- 
ation in a study of agricultural 
education in Canada concluded that 
agriculture should be taught in high 
school. On the basis of its study^ 
it concluded: 

A good rural high school program 
wilt provide a flexible curriculitm 
which will meet the requirements of: 

(a) those who will en^ge in agrtcul- 
tare or in occupations related to 
it; 

(b) those who will »8eck the necessary 
aualiftcations to enter the profes* 
slons (including t'^chntcal agricul* 
tu^^ " 



A.fl. Renny, ^r, p. 12J. 
»-/Wi/, p. 123. 
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tc> those who will seek employment m 
urban centres. 
% • • • 

In ^tor high school grades the pro- 
gram should be an integrated one with 
a basic core of the ^neral subjects. 
The program should provide: , • 

(a) a college preparatory course, with 
such eiectives as school organiza* 
tton Will permit; 

(b) a general course with practical 
eiectives, one of which will be 
agrculture; or 

(c) if the school is large enough, a 
vocattottal course, one department 
of which would be vocational agrt* 
cuhurc and farm mechanics; 

(d» adequate guidancif. 
_^ • • • • 

The course in vocational agriculture 
^nd farm mechanics should: 
<a> have a strong core of general edu* 
cation suhiccts; 

(b) be a practical course giving basic 
training in important phases of 
farming: 

(c) be related to special agricultural 
features of the area; 

<d; use the farm^home project method 
which would be supervised by the 
instntctor throughout the year; 

(c) make use of good farms in the 
area for observation and demon- 
stration purposes. 

• • • • 

The instructor in vocational agricul^ 
turc should: 

(al t>c a graduate of an agricultural 
college: 

(b) have adequate practical farm cx«* 
perience: 

<c^ have special teacher-training in 
vocational agriculture: 

(d) work closely with the representa* 
five of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 



The program of vocational agricul'^ 
turc should c^ry beyond hi]^ school. 
The instructor should be available, as 
a consultant for young adult farmers 
and should act in co-operation with 
the representative <ff the Department 
of A^icuhure. The school should offet" 
evenmg classes and/or special short 
courses for farmers in the area. There 



^^Agricultural liducatum in Canada, 
June, 19S1, pp. 32*34. 
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should be close co<iperation between 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
Education. 

Beyond the high school program* 
special regiontU agricultural sotooIs 
might serv'^ a useful purpose.^<< 

Vocational agdcultiire hag been 
introduced in individual Saskatche- 
wan schools from time to time on 
a local experimental basis. In no 
case was the exjperience so favour- 
able that a continuing program was 
established. Recently, however, in- 
terest in vocational agriculture has 
been reawakMied in several areas 
of the province. This interest en- 
compasses both in-schoot and out- 
of-school programs. 

tn^Sehoal Senieea. The low re- 
tention of rural youth in schooK the 
low level of foflmal schooling of the 
farm population, and the need for 
improved standards of education 
have been urged as reasons for 
incorporating some vocational train- 
ing in agriculture in the htch school 
curriculum. But several difficulties 
are involved. Because high school 
students are not sufficiently mature 
to make a final decision on their 
vocation, any vocational agriculture 
included in the curriculum should 
be broad and general so that stu- 
dents will be encouraged to continue 
their education beyond high school. 
If vocational jtraining in agriculture 
is offered as part of a general cur- 
riculum, as is done for non-farm 
vocational training, students special-* 
izing in agrkulture will have to 
remain in high school for three 
or four years to derive anv benefit 
from this agricultural tftdnmg. Pro- 
pcments of vocational graining in the 
high schools contend tfiat vocational 
training will increase the retention 
of students through high school. 
But it is questionable whether stu- 
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dents who intend tcK faiYn would 
remain in school for thb limited 
amotmt of training* 

To determine the advisability of 
instituting agricultural education in 
hi^ school and the type of training 
to be^provided, it is important to 
kndw whether students who com- 
plete an agricultural course return 
to the farm* No information exists 
in Saskatchewan because an agri-- 
cultural course has not been avail*** 
aUe. But studies have been made 
in the United States. From deven 
studies of the occupational status of 
vocational agricultural high school 
students^ it was found that 49 per 
cent were farmii^* or in related 
occupations^ and 5 ! per cent were 
in non^agricultural occupations.'^ 



A ten-year study of former stu* 
dents of vocational agriculture in 
^e state of Kentuc^ indicated 
employment di^bution of gradu- 



ates and dropKmts (Table 103)* 
Of those who graduated from vo* 
cadonal agriciuture schools* 47*2 
per cent were empldved in non* 
agricultural work. Of those who 
were employed in agriculture, the 
great majority were forming. Of the 
dropH^uts, S7.3 per ceitt were 
employed in non-a^culturat woric. 
Altbou^ the majority of the other 
drop^)uts were farmifi^ prc^rtion- 
ately fewer drop-outs than graduates 
were farming. 

Probably more significant tl'ian 
the emftoyment distnbuticm within 
each group is the fact that mote 
students mopped out than gtadu* 
a^. Of the total number of stu* 
dents involved, S7 per cent bad 
dropped out between junior high 
school and the fourth year. Thus, 
a curriculum which Hiducted agri« 
cultural educattcm was not success* 



Table 



ful in retaining even half oi the 
studen|s^ntil graduation. 

103. Occupational Status op tormer Vocatiokal 
Agriculture Students in KIentucky, 1953* 



Graduates 



Occupational Status 


Number 


Percent 


1^ umber 


Percent 


NoQ-agricuttural occupation 


2.711 


43.S 


4.349 


54.2 


Fanning 


2.351 


S7.8 


2.561 


31.9 


Related agricuiturai occupation 
* 


S2a 


8.3 


501 


6.2 


Part-time f^rmiqg 


288 


4.6 


. "I 


4.1 


Nonogricuttural colleges 


228 


3.7 


252 


3.14 

« 


Agricuiturai colleges 


128 


2.0 


23 


0.28 


Total 


6.226 




8.017 





SoURCet Ten^Ytar Studu Fofmer Student* of ViteatiwuU Affrieutture in Kentutky. iH0*i$80» 
tlniverstiK of Kentucky* LexIntftoA, Ky., p. 13. 

*Thme fUrures ^eltiil« ihtwe in the frnued nervlte^ Uiose whose occupations were unknown, 
and those who w^e deceased. 



Stttnmaries of Stttdies m AQticulturol Rdtuation, U.S. Department Health, 
Education, and Welfare, U^, uovernmem Printing Office* 19S4» p. 3* 
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Since many students dropped out 
and the majority of drop*outs did 
not continue in agricultural woric, 
the report conducted that a large 
number of the drop-outs should not 
have continued in the agricultural 
program and that many of them 
should not have undertaken the 
training. Since only 37,8 per cent 
of the graduates entered full4imc 
farming* the report concluded that 
niany^of the graduates could have 
benefited more from some other 
t>'pe of training.^'' 

Unless continuation in school is 
greatly enhanced, then, by the 
inclusion of vocational agricuhure 
in the high school corriculum, other 
measures will have'to be considered 
to provide agricultural education. 
Measures to increa^ the accessi* 
bility and use of the School of 
Agriculture may be needed. Or a 
regional approach to vocational 
agriculture might be considered. In 
a regional program* more thorough 
training could be provided than is 
possible at the composite school — 
training of the quality of vocational 
:lccuvcs offered at the technical 
coUegiates. 

In summary* the only practical 
tj^ of vocational education in 
agriculture for rural high schools 
is one which can be taken in cchi- 
junction with the academic classes 
required for graduation with a 
standard certificate. Even assuming 
that most farm students are retained 
in school* it is unlikely that those 
who require a specialized agricul* 
tural education will attain it within 
the limits of a composite school 
program. 

If the in*schooI program were 
exf>anded to provide a fult'-scale 
agricultural curriculum, available 



evidence indicates that the majority 
of students would not be retained 
in school until gradtuMion and that 
half the graduates w<i^d not remain 
in agriculture* It is true that an 
agricultural education would be 
useful to almost apy student^ par* 
ticularlv in a fanning economy. 
Nevertheless* the student who does 
not farm would probably derive 
greater value from pursuing a 
different course after obtaining 
sound vocational guidance. 

€hit-of^Sehool SetoU^ The dif- 
ficulties in the provision of agri*- 
cultural training in high school and 
the serious question as to its benefits 
make consideration of out*of-school 
agricultural training particulariy im* 
portant. Since the majority of farm 
operators cannot take advantage of 
formal classroom instruction and 
few young farmers attend vocational 
agricultural courses* out-of-school 
services offer an important method 
of raising the level of agricultural 
education. 

Experimental programs in voca*- 
tional agricuJtrr: -rc ^^ing de 
veloped in the Kindersley* Kinistino* 
and Sturgis larger school units. Each 
program is being developed indi* 
vtdually witb little* if any* central 
direction. The Kindersley and Kin** 
istino programs are primarily de« 
.signed for out*of«school students* 
while the Sturgis program has thus 
far been confined to classroom 
instruction. The Kindersley out«of* 
school proeram* which has been in 
operation for the longest i>eriod of 
time* will therefore be reviewed in 
some detail 

The Kindersley program is de* 
signed to serve three groups — 
established adult farmers* young 
farmers who have completed school 



2« Tm-Vcar Study of Iu>rmtr Siud^ts of Vocational Afjriculture in Kmtncky, 
1940-19SO, Untventy of Kentucky, Lexingtont Ky., p. SI. 
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but are not yet established in agri- 
cuUurCt and students in high school. 
The course for the high school 
group is intended to be of two 
levels^an exploratory agricultural 
appreciation course for junior high 
school students, and a vocational 
course with supervised farm projects 
for senior students. Thus far. only 
the out-of-schoo{ program has l^n 
instituted. 

The out*of*school program takes 
the form of young farmers^ clubs 
organized at the request of loca! 
ratepayers. In January, 1955, 15 
young farmers* clubs had been 
organized, each with an average 
membership of 20 farmers of about 
35 to 40 years of age. Each club 
has an executive board, which is 
responsible for determining its local 
program. The clubs have offered 
courses in various subjects, includ- 
ing welding, electrification, carpen** 
tr>\ parliamentary procedures, and 
farm management. Considerable 
eniphasis has been placed on the 
latter, out of which has grown 
remarkable interest in improved 
business methods by the particioat* 
ing farmers. These courses, are 
taught by an agricultitral supervisor 
hired by the larger school unit. 
Regular meetings are held in local 
schools or halls in winter and in 
unofficial gatherings in summer. 

The vocational agriculture pro- 
gram in the Kindersley unit as a 
whole is directed by an agricultural 
council, composed of two delegates 
from each young farmers' club, one 
member appointed by the unit 
board* one member appointed by 
the Principals* Association* the 
superintenwnt of the unit, the 
agricultural representative, and the 
agricultural supervisor. The agricul- 
tural council is guided by a con- 
stitution and is responsible for the 
vocational program in the entire 
unit. The council forwards policy 



decisions to the larger unit board, 
which makes fmal decisions on the 
program of vocational agricultum 
and allocates funds* The agricultural 
council then admhitsters the pro- 
gram and the expenditure of funds. 

The KindersTey program is ft* 
nanced largely by local taxation. 
Th^ approximate annual expendi* 
ture for vocational education in the 
unit is $6,500. of which $2,500 is 
derived from federal and- provincial ^ 
grants uncfer th; Vocational Assis- 
tance Agreement. Additional ex* 
penditures, if £^y, at present are 
borne by local taxation. 

The Kindersley program has been 
well received by the local farmers. 
Partly, its success is due to the 
excellent instruction provided by 
the agricultural supervisor in the * 
unit. The impact of the program 
may also be related to the fact 
that it has been developed as a 
community program, with the school 
administration servins the needs of 
the main industry in tne community. 
In this way, the school and the 
community have been brought 
rlocer togefJh^f . 

Young farmers* clubs as de- 
veloped in the Kindersley larger 
unit hold promise as a vehicle that 
can provide the required education 
and command the support of the 
community. To expand such a pro- 
gram to a provincial level requires 
that some organization or agency 
he prepared to give leadership for 
tlie organization of local adult and 
young farmers* clubs. Provision will 
also have to be made for supplying - 
the clubs with qualified instructors 
in agriculture and homemaking. 
Larger unit boards, agricultural 
district boards, and local farm and 
women's organizations are in a 
position to provide the required 
leadership for organization, but 
none has the professional staff 
which would be required. The key 
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problem in expanding the out-of- 
whiH>I agricultural program is the 
selection of the proper agency to 
be responsible for organization* 
admtni&tration and servicing. 

The requirement that the program 
be locally organised. suppi>rted and 
serviced rules out the University 
Extension Service, the Dominion^ 
Provincial Youth Training Program^ 
and the School of Agriculture as 
suitable agencies to administer the 
program, tn addition. althiHigh all 
these groups are making significant 
contributions in this fields present 
limited staff cannot provide the 
scale of service required in each 
community. The main local agencies 
which could assume leadership in 
organising and servicing young 
farmers* clubs are the agricultural 
district boards of the Agricultural 
Representative Service and the 
larger school unit boards. 

If agr^cuKuraP Xlistr^t boards 
undertook'^to develop thts type of 
program, additional agricultural 
representatives would have to be 
-added to present staff. At present, 
fi costs thw piCFviosv ui^Troxiiaatety 
SV.OOO to maintain an agricultural 
representative in the field. While 
the total cost to the school unit 
including the salary of an agricul'* 
tural supervisor would probablv be 
comparable, a portion woulcf be 
borne by the Federal Government 
through 'the Vocational Assistance 
Agreement. In the case of the 
Kindersley unit, the joint provincial** 
federal contribution is $2,500. Un- 
less federal funds for vocational 
education are made available to 
agencies other than the Department 
of Education, vocational education 
can be most effectively financed 
through this department. It is also 
true that agricultural representatives, 
who are responsible to and directed 
by the Department of Agriculture* 
would be involved in adnfinistration 



of department policies and would 
not be as free to be directed by 
local taxpayers. 

Since larger unit boards have 
access to federal vocational funds, 
since as elected representatives they 
have authority to raise funds for 
local programs, and since they are 
custodians of educational facilities 
and resources, school units are in 
the most favourable position under 
present conditions to provide leader- 
ship for the organization and ser- 
vice of young farmers' clubs. 

Difficulties may arise in co-ordi- 
nating a program of vocational 
agriculture education sponsored by 
the larger school unit and the agri- 
cultural extension program for farm 
families carried on by the agricul- 
tural representative service. Work- 
able divisions of responsibility will 
need to be developed between the 
local agricultural representative and 
the agricultural teacher. The f«eld 
of agricultural education is broad 
and the population to be served is 
extensive. Agreement as to program 
emphasis and division of responsi^ 
bihties»t>etween agencies should be 
readily achieved. If the Comnis* 
sion*s recommendation for coter- 
minous school-municipal units or 
the county system is implemeated, 
the agricultural teacher and the 
agricultural representative will serve 
the same area. In the county, they 
will also be working through the 
'same local government bodj^ 

To assure equal opportunity for 
vocational education to all areas 
of the province, provincial grants 
for the employment of agricultural 
supervisors would be necessary. 
Provision would have to be made 
also for training sufficient agricul- 
tural and homemaking educators at 
the University of Saskatchewan so 
that all units could be equally 
served. 
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While ihc primary emphasis of 
the out-of-school pcpgram as it is 
enveloping in ttte Ktndersiey unit 
is ott vocational agriculture, it also 
contains elements of a broader adult 
education program. Thus, supple- 
mentary courses such as parliament 
tary procedures have been included* 
and the social and cultural needs 
of the groups have been considered. 
It is perhaps natural that only a 
very fine line divides vocational 
from broader educational objectives 
in this t>pc of pro^m. The types 
of local community organization 
which can stimulate and develop 
both out-of -school vocational activi- 
ties and broad adult education pro- 
grams is discussed in the following 
chapter. 

In summary, out-of*school vo- 
cational agriculture programs are 
being undertaken as experiments in 
two larger school units. Experience 
in the Kindersley unit indicates that 
young farmers' clubs provide a 
sound organizational framework for 
this program. The larger school unit 
employs an agricultural supervisor 
to teach various courses in agri- 
culture to farmers and future farm- 
ers in these clubs. An expanded 
program of out-of-school vocational 
education might preferably be inSii- 
ated and administered by larger 
school units, rather than by the 
agricultural representative service or 
extension service, principally be- 
cause federal funds under the Vo* 
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cational Assistance Agreement are 
available to the Department of 
Education for this purpose. Larger 
school units would, nevertheless, 
require the cooperation of resource 
personnel from the Department of - 
Agriculture and the Extension De- 
partment of the University. Imple- 
mentation of proposals for a modi- 
fied county or a county system of 
local government wilt facilitate such 
an arrangement. 

School of AgricultuTe. Voca- 
Uonal proems developed at the 
community level will supplement 
but not take the place of the 
School of Agriculture. It is and 
should remain the foremost voca- 
tional agriculture institution in the 
province. To make the School more 
effective and to extend its influence, 
two changes are required. The first 
would make the School more 
accessible Hnancially to students 
from moderate ano low inccmie 
families. This changf could be 
accomplished either by the provision 
of more substantial scholarships or 
by reducing th& costs of attendance. 
Ine second would require ctevelop- 
ing a field service to permit School 
supervision of farm projects^ on 
students* home farms. A program 
of this kind would not only assist 
in relating classroom experience to 
the farm environment; it would also 
help the School become more 
S closely associated with other vo- 
/cational and agricultural programs. 
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Among programs providing vo- 
cational education in Saskatchewan 
are two joint federal-provincial 
programs. The Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Program offers 
short courses tn agriculture and 
home economics at various places in 
the province; the Canadian Voca« 
tional Training program provides 
training for unemployed workers 



and apprentices. Other provincial 
programs include the two-year 
course offered at the School of 
Agriculture (University of Sask- 
atchewan), the combined academic 
and vocational education uifered at 
the three technical collegiates in 
the province, and the vocational 
courses offered in composite schools 
and high schools. 
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Objectives for vocational educa- 
tion* must be considered on at least 
two levels. On the first level the 
objective is thorough training in 
specific skills leading to Employ- 
ment. It is this level which is most 
important with reference to training 
farm youth for urban occupations 
and to serving the growing industrial 
needs of the province. Vocational 
training oi this type is largely be- 
yond the capacity of high schools to 
provide. The second level of con- 
sideration views vocational classes 
as part of a balanced high school 
curriculum— *a part which can con- 
tribute to a more complete edu- 
cation, to bridging the gap between 
theory and practice, and to the 
retention of a higher proportion of* 
students through high school. 

Numerous problems face the 
school system if an expanded pro- 
gram of vocational education is 
instituted. The financial problems 
include the financing of substantial 
capital requirements — which could 
be met in part from federal-pro- 
vincial contributions under the 
Vocational Assistance Agreement — 
and the financing of the costs of 
maintenance , operatidn and convey- 
ance. The spansity of population 
presents a problem in securing 
adequate concentrations of students 
at accessible locations to warrant 
the provision of vocational educa- 
tion. Finally, trained teachers in 
agriculture, home economics, and 
other subjects would be necessary. 

An adequate program of voca- 
tional trainms for non-farm em- 
ployment demands more and better 
facilities for mature students than 
exist at present, present technical 
coUegiates could fulfill a greater 
part of the need for urban students 
if their programs offered on-the-job 
training and were more fully co- 
ordinated with the provincial ap- 
prenticeship training program. The 



expanding industrial needs of the 
province and the large numbers of 
rural youth who must seek urban 
employment, however, point to the 
need for a provincial technical 
institute. Such an institute should 
be located^ in the center offering the 
most adequate on-the-job training 
facilities and should offer coui;ses 
of practical training integrated with 
theoretical!^ instruction. It could 
succeed t>nly with the full co-opera- 
tion of^industry, the tradies, the 
Department of Education, and the 
Department oi* Labour. ^ 

The opportunity for technical 
training will provide only part of 
the answer for farm youth required 
to seek urban employment. To help 
retain them in school and to provide 
them with the impetus to undertake 
technical trainiog* a competently 
staffed vocational guidance program 
is required within the school system. 

Because of the availability of on- 
the-job training facilities for agri- 
cultural employment and because 
agricultural training, exclusive ' of 
motor mechanics, would not require 
the capital facilities required for 
training in the tradest it might 
appear feasible to provide voca- 
tional agriculture in hi^ schod. 
The objectives of vocational edu- 
cation should be clarified to define 
whether it is offered as part of at 
diversified, broadened curriculum 
or to qualify students for farming. 

The only practical type of in- 
school services in vocational train- 
ing foa agriculture is that which 
can be offered in conjunction with 
the academic classes^ required for 
graduation with a standard certifi- 
cate. Low retention of students in 
high school and the tendency of 
graduates of vocational agriculture 
nigh schools to leave farming mili- 
tate against providing a strictly 
vocational agriculture course in high 
school. 
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Experimental program?; in out- 
of-school services for \ocational 
training in agriculture indicate that 
larger schdol units, rather than the 
agricuhurat representative service or 
the extension department of the 
University, can effectively initiate 
and administer programs for young 
farmers' clubs. The availability to 
the Depart picnt of Education of 
federal funds to support an agri- 
cultural sopervisor, the power of 
the largo^ school unit to raise funds 
through local taxation* and the 
res4>urces of the larger school unU 
in buildings and facilities place the 
larger school unit in the most 
favourable position to finan^^e and 
adnunistcr oul-of-school vocational 
training in agriculture. Some dupli- 



cation of responsibility with the 
Agricultural Representative Service 
will result but this should present 
no insurmountable problems. 

The School of Agriculture should 
continue as the foremost institute 
in the province offering vocational 
agricultural' training, ^o increase its 
accessibility to students from avcr^ 
age and low income farms^ either 
more substantial scholarships should 
be awacded or the costs of at- 
tendancfe should be reduced. The 
expansion of the training program 
to include field supervision of farm ^ 
projects on .students' home farms 
would greatly enhance the value of 
the course. 
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CHAPTER XI 



Thus? far this study of rural 
education has discussed in some 
detail the organization and adminis- 
tratton of rural education and some 
of the related problems of financial 
and teaching resources. The yard- 
stick of studeitt ri^tention has been 
applied as one measure of effective- 
ness. The rural educationat system 
was found to be seriously deficient 
in this respect in an age which 
demands an ever^increasing degree 
of skill and understanding. Some 
further implications of these de* 
ficiencies have been examined as 
they apply to professional and 
vcK'ationai training. 

In a broader sense, however, 
education and formahschooling are 
not identical in meaning. Formal 
schooling — public, high scht>oU and 
university — involves the dependent 
age groups in any society. The 
standards and achievements are 
therefore closely related to prevail- 
ing attitudes of the adult population. 
Formal schooling will thrive only 
if there is a firm foundation of an 
alert/ inuuiring. and informed adult 
society. Beyond this there are direct 
and urgent values in the continuing 
education of adults which provide 
safeguards to the process of democ- 
racy. The complexities of modem 
social and economic issues, the 
rapidity of change, and the responsi- 
bility of citizens are such that 
learning must continue beyond high 
school and even beyond university 
training. 



schooling. First of all it recognizes 
that, as long ^ife lasts» the ability 
to learn will persist. Second, it 
recognizes that Uie quality of learn- 
ing will depend upon the nature of 
the subject matter and methods 
through wh^h adult learning takes 
place. Both subject matter and 
metho(|s^ in tum» are dependent on 
and related to the motivation of 
adults as they actively seek to find 
an effective relationship to their 
surroundings. The subject matter of 
continuing education is such as to 
defy precise definition- Adults may 
be inclined to continue their edu- 
cation by a desire to gain greater 
competence as parent, worker, 
member of a civic group*, or citizen; 
to obtain a broader intellectual 
understanding or cultural apprecia- 
tion; to improve job qualifications; 
to develop creative abilities through 
effective use of leisure time; or to 
make up for deficiencies in formal 
schooling. All of these personal 
goals are legitimate fields for pro- 
grams of continuing education. Op- 
portunities for such activity may 
also come through a wid^ range of 
methods: listening to a radio dis* 
cussion; reading a book provided by 
the community library; participating 
in a di.scussion group; attending 
evening classes at a University; pre- 
paring resolutions for an organiza- 
tion; studying for a vocation through 
an extension course. These and 
many other activities are the means 
to continued growth through adult • 
teaming. 



Continuing education* implies the Several significant differences 
extension of opportunities for leara- exist between the conditions for 
ing beyond the years of formal the continuing education of adults 



' The term ' adult education'' is similar in meaning but does not adequately convey 
the central idea of ""continuing** education beyond the years of formal schooling. 
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and the conditions for formal edu- 
cation. Continuing education -^does 
not have a set, estabUshed curricu- 
lum although it is concerned with 
many specific skills and facts. Its 
students are not compelled to attend 
school nor to conform to set rules 
of discipline. Nor are its teachers 
endowed* in principle, with the 
authority of a formal school teacher. 
There are valirf reasons for these 
differences. Continuing education 
has to do with the individual of 
mature years — with providing the 
means whereby he can, on his own 
initiative, develop his capacity to 
think, to create, to express himself. 
The adult is distinctly different from 
the ehild or youth in experience — 
his occupational needs* his personal 
relations* his concern for&e welfare 
and security of the family. This 
experience is an invaluable com- 
|)oiicnt of any program of con- 
tinuing education; standardized or 
preconceived activities are <)uite in* 
compatible ^ith it. The climate of 
continuing education of adults when 
combined with wide variations in 
content and method provides an 
infinite field of challenge in the 
development of rural education in 
Saskatchewan. 

The task of determining responsi- 
bility for continuing education in a 
modem democratic society requires 
careful analysis. Democracy involves 
a delicate balance between freedom 
and responsibility. To be free one 
must persist in acquiring broad 
knowledge of social and economic 
issues. To be responsible one must 
actively participate in the resolving 
of those issues by the democratic 
process. It is therefore not enough 
to identify continuing education 
with the "growth of the individual.** 
Individual development, paradoxic 
cally, oft&n flourishes best in asso- 
ciation with others. Determining 
responsibility thus leads directly into 



consideration of those groups which 
collectively* give substance to the 
concept of -democracy. In addition, 
of course, opportunity should be 
provided for the stimulation of sell- 
study and personal growth, for man 
is almost inherently a curious 
creature. 

Three primary groups can be 
identified as carrying the major 
burden of responsibility for con- 
tinuing the education of adults: 
voluntary organizations, govern- 
ments, and universities* In a worid 
of rapid change the task of definmg 
what ought to be the responsibility 
of each of these groups is not easy. 
How much is to be expected of 
voluntary associations in imtw of 
their limited funds and personnel? 
What can a government do with 
discretion without being accused of 
"indoctrinatiOT**? Where does* a 
university fit into the picture with 
the richness of its of^rtunity to 
mobilize and focus intelligence on 
community life and the needs of 
people? How can the activities of 
these three groups be so related 
that each contributes its best to the 
goal of vitalizing a democratic 
society? 

The purpose of this chapter will 
be to review the activities of 
voluntary organizations* the univer- 
sity and governments in providing 
opportunities for the continuing 
education of adults in rural Sask- 
atchewan. In each instance specific 
attention will be given to describing 
the range of opportunities provided 
and the extent to which such oppor- 
tunities appear to be consistent with 
the definition of continuing educa- 
tion outlined above. The particular 
goal of this chapter is to survey 
broad principles and relationship^ 
as a basis for some general guide- 
posts for the future development of 
continuing education in Saskatche- 
wan. I'he Commission could not, 
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with its limited time and data, go asi^ts of the present situation. It 
into an intensive or extensive analy- is hoped» however, that even this 
sis of these principles and relation- limited contribution will prove use- 
ships as they apply to specific ful. 



VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 



The most common community 
setting in which adults continue 
their education in*^ Saskatchewan is 
the voluntary c^rganization. Such 
organizations number in the hun*^ 
dreds in the province and, although' 
most are organized primarily for 
purposes other than education, their 
totd contribution to the .objectives 
of continuing education i» signifi-* 
cant The reports of -thi$ Commis*^ 
ston contam many examples of the 
seriQus thinkin| which often enters 
into Ihcir activities. While it is 
impossible here to present any 
comprehensive analysis of their 
organization, purposes* and tech-* 
niques, certain observations relating 
to their role in continuing education 
are pertinent. 

Evolution of Voluntary 
Organizations ^ 

The voluntary organization of 
persons to pursue a common pur- 
pose or to solve a common problem 
was a product of nineteenth century 
democracy. Its birth and growth re- 
flected the new social and political 
consciousness of people struggling 
to control or adjust ta their en- 
vironment. Recognition of the need 
for reforms was followed by the 
formation of new organizations 
which gave them substance. Some 
organizations served theii;^ purposes 
and faded away in a short time; 
others became more permanent 
institutions of considerable influ* 
ence. It is worthy of note that social 
services which are taken for granted 
today — social welfare, education, 
medical care — were pioneered less 
than a century ago by voluntary 



.associations. It was not uncommon 
for citizen organizations to d^on- 
strate by practical example what 
govemments should do >nd, £ce- 
quently, how they should do it. 

With the emergence of the 
modem state, important changes 
began^ to occur in the character of 
many voluntary c^ganizations. Pure- 
ly philanthropic, charitable, and 
propaganda groups made \(^y for 
pressure groups, bargaining agen- 
cies, and specialized institutions. 
Today, few democratic govemments 
can determine their policies with- 
out consulting farm organizations, 
chambers of commerce, trade 
unions, an^d other groups. If these 
groups are to assume huch re- 
sponsibility with the support of an 
informed membership, then con* 
tinning education is no longer a 
luxury but an urgent necessity. The 
results of such education v^l be 
felt not only in consultations be- 
tween organizations and * govern- 
ment, l>ut in a better informed 
electorate capable of mature guid- 
ance in matters affecting the general 
welfare* It is still common, of 
course, for vcduntary citizens* or- 
ganizations to pioneer, to try out, 
and to venture into new areas of 
activity; this is a primary purpose 
of such |roups. It is from this 
volunteer Ferment that activities stOl 
emerge for testing and experimental 
tion, some, though not nearly all, 
eventually to be taken over by 
government. 

Purposes 

To even the casual observer of 
the Saskatchewan scene, the large 
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number of voluntary groups and 
the extent of their activities is 
immediately apparent Their types 
and purposes are manifold. Most, 
it would seem* were organized to 
solve practical problems — ^particu* 
larly the economic problems of 
consumers or occupational g^oups.^ 
It is perhaps natural that economic 
interest has dominated the scene 
on the prairies, where natural and 
man-n^ade hamds have conspired 
to compound the uncertainties of 

f making a living. Still, there are 
many other organizations which are' 
directed towards cultural enrich* 
ment or the creative use of leisure 
time* 

In an age of technology and 
mechanization, thousands of people 
find that they can become "^whole" 
human beings only through the use 
made of their off-work hours. To 
answer this need they have estab* 
lished community centers, art activi* 
ties, and hobby facilities. In general, 
these activities are less direcdy 
concerned with formal educationid 
pursuits than with providing oppor* 
tunities for the development of 
creative abilities. In part, they are a 
social expression of rebellion against 
^ the "'spectatoritis** of modem mass 
entertainment mec^ia — television, 
motion pictures, broadcasting. 

>^hile it is apparent that matters 
of cultural taste ^re still relatively 
undeveloped in Saskatchewan, the 
extent of organization in this area 
has mcreased remarkably in the 
past decade. 

The very number of diverse 
special interest organizations has 



created a problem in aknost all 
rural communities. One banker in 
a small town with a population of 
about 600 informed this Commis** 
$i<m that over 150 organizations 
maintained accounts at his bank. 
Since the patters is f cm: the same 
people to provide leadership in 
many oiganizations, public spirited 
citizens often beconte discouraged 
or just worn out Competition 
between curganizattcms fot citizen 
interest and time becomes extreme, 
and the general welfare of tt^ com* 
munity suffers. 

On the one hand, this situation 
reflects our inability to **bury** 
oi^ganizations ^ich long, since 
served the purpose for which they 
were established; on the other, it 
reflects the mushrooming of new 
problems requiring local solution. 
The very rapid growth of public 
interest in international affaurs in 
the last decade is but one example 
of such new problems. Often new 
or^nizaticms are created where an 
existing organization might well 
meet the new need by discarding 
outmoded activities, llie problem 
Will become more critical unless 
some means are found to assess the 
situation in each ccmimunity and 
to work out ways of improving 
coordination. 

In specific instances this may 
mean only the better use or adapta- 
tion of in^esent organizations or the 
dissaving of organizations which 
have long since s^ed their c^lginal 
puipose. It may mean greater 
emphasfe upon a community dear* 
ing house where information can be 
exchanged and priorities assessed. 



^ One outstanding example of an approach to the resolution of social and eeonomie 
prohiems in Saskatchewan is the co-cq>erative movement Having achieved a large 
measure of success* most con^ratives in the province are now facing pmblems of 
maturity. With their growth, decisions wbidi their members should share have 
become more complicated. Moreover, a new generation of mend^ers nuist be 
attracted to the movement* The importance of meanlngftd programs ct continuing 
education to the consolidation of conqieralive gains is being increastn^y recogniasedL 
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More energy may need to be exerted 
in broadening the base of leadership 
through greater understanding of 
problems associated with participa- 
tion or in shifting of leadership by 
the transference of responsibility 
from the old to the young. These 
and other alternatives require care* 
ful exploration before the situation 
in any single community can be 
fully understood. 

A similar situation exists at the 
provincial level. There is a growing 
need for some . medium whereby 
organizations can share knowledge 
of their prci|;rams and activities, 
whereby some consideration can be 
given to reviewing the massive 
activity being funnelled into rural 
communiticji, and whereby an 
awareness of priorities may develop 
which will ^further the general 
welfare of rural people. From the 
citizen^ viewpoint confusion results 
when so many agencies touch the 
local community at some point; 
further confusion is generated by 
what seems to the citizen to be 
overlapping and competiiion of 
services. Finally* all agencies come 
to focus on the relatively limited 
number of leaders; active compc* 
titton for the time of these valued 
persons can quickly become ex- 
cessive. 

Techniques 

The techniques used by voluntary 
J organizations to pursue their ends 
are many and varied. They may 
involve meeting's and discussion, 
formal lectures and study, recrea** 
tional and social pursuits — in vary- 
ing degrees and combinations. More 
often than not, opportunities for 
educational activity are combined 
with various forms of recreation. 
Thus it is quite common to find 
community meetings featuring a 
visiting speaker on a subject such 



as *'wheat marketing/* followed by 
a program put on by local talent. 

In their selection of techniques 
voluntary groups encounter many 
problems. Farm ocganizalions> as 
)xn exam^e, are often necessarily 
concerned with pressing for action 
on immediate issues which threaten 
the farmer's welfare. The situation 
is no different in most other eco- 
nomic interest groups. Any activities 
under these circumstances tend to 
emphasize more the passing of reso- 
lutions than the pursuit of greater 
knowlec^e about the problems 
themselves. This is not to deprecate 
the importance of group action, but 
rather to urge that a deeper under- 
standing of the nature of economic 
and social problems would enhance 
the value and effectiveness of action. 
Further, greater knowledge and 
understanding of problems mini* 
mizes the possibility of incorrect 
or misdirected action. 

Mere lip service to educational 
objectives may have serious reper- 
cussions for the vitality of the 
group itself. Regular study does 
more than provide informed support 
for the putposes for which a group 
is organized; it provides a climate 
necessary to the maintenance of 
''togetherness'* and stability in the> 
organization. Without it there is 
danger of 'leadership** becoming 
isolated from ^'membership** and 
taking on different attitudes. When 
tht!^ happens membership interest 
declines and the organization losesu 
in effectiveness. Any group pro* 
fessing broad social and economic 
interests cannot afford to neglect 
the careful grooming of its educa- 
tional activities. This is particularly 
true of large organizations with 
scattered memberships. 

Planning the educational program 
can be improved in most groups, 
from the smallest to the largest. Too 
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often groups Ate exposed to a 
parade »f visiting speakers whose 
topics have tittle relationsMp to the 
understanc^pg and activities q( the 
members. More time devoted to 
^lamiing could provide a series* of » 
useful and vital intellectual experi- 
ences. 

Underiying many of the problems 
in this area are the limited financial 
resources available to most groups 
for educational purposes. Organiza- 
tions may recognize the inadtouacy 
of their p^sent programs and stiU 
be unable to progress because they 
ladk the means to .do sp* This 
limitation on the. potential contri*; 
bution pf voluntary organizations in 
the field of continuing education is 
probably the most general and most 
^serious of alt. 

r ^ ♦ n ♦ - / 

• In summary, it seems clear that 
in terms of their purposes, their 
numbers, their programs, and their 
enthusiasm and initiative, voluntary 
organizations occupy an indispen** 
sable position in continuity the* 
education of adults. The chief limi<» 
tations. at both the local and pro- 
vinciaf level, are related to problems 
of finance, insufficient study of 
social and economic issues, over* 
organization, and overconcentration 
on the leadership of relatively few 
citizens. 

The Commission hesitates to 
suggest that there are any ready 
answers to so complex a situation* 
Several suggestions can be made to 
indicate the directicm in which 
possible solutions might be found. 
The problem of finance will be 
resolved* only if some means are 
found that will buttress and deepen 
local citizen effort. The logical 
source of such assistance is the 
provincial government. In Great 
Britain, remarkable achievements 
have been realized m this ^nner. 
The general pattern is one olwlTCral 



grants provided by the state to 
voluntary organhsatums and univer^ 
sities to support educational acttvi-- 
ties erf high standard. In the United 
States, the states of New York and 
California have for\a long thxm 

Erovided grants to local school 
oards for adult education. In 
Denmark and Scandinavia up . to 
SO per cent of the costs of adult 
education hi dties and in residential 
schools (under private auspices) 
are provided in the form o£ direct 
grants* The government sets mini* 
mum standards and has the right 
to audit a^unts. 

Related to thf financial need is 
cthe obvious' jpequirement of a closer 
associatioh of vdiuntary organiza* 
ticms at both the provincial and 
ccHumunity levels. If the enthusiasm 
and initiative of voluntary organiza* 
tions are to be' harnessed in the 
interest of improved continuing 
education,* then the means must be 
provided whereby acceptable pri* 
orities can be e^taMished, kncn^- 
edgo of programs shared, and 
activities co*<Mrduiated around sig*- 
nificant objectives. Hie National 
Farm Radio Forum and the Citt- 
s^qs* Forum, for example, provide 
such a focus for the national radio 
network with a direa impact upon 
the local community through its 
neighbourhood discussion groups. 
The film councils do the same for 
the National Film Board* In Sask- 
atchewan, the Arts Board, the 
Audio- Visual Board and the Sask* 
atchewan Council on Public Affairs 
are important steps in the same 
direction. No provincial councfl of 
orgamzations devoted to the de^ 
velopment of adult education is in 
existence. Both British Columbia 
and Manitoba now have such Coun* 
cils. Such a development *seems 
essential if the work of bringing 
educational opportunity to aa*ilts 
is to proceed with reasonable or^r 
and mrection. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 

It nak been a short 75 years since played a fundamental role in the 

universities first began developing transformation of farming, particu- 

systematic approaches to adult edu- larly through the development and • 

cation. While there Is now general application of scientific agriculture.^ 

agreement that a university should The contribution of the university 

be a primar>' source of the knowl- in «ktending nonsigricultural ser- 

edge, personnel, and skills essential vices* to the people of the jprovince 

to continuing education, the precise is of much more recent origm. While 

responsibilities of a university in this some general adult education ser- 

field are subject to widely varying vices were offered thtough the 

interpretations. In addition, each offices of the Agricultural Extension 

university faces problems in assign- Department for a number of years, 

% ing priorities to limited resources it was not until 19S0 that a general 

in satisfying growing responsibilities, university extension division was 

Because of the university's key role, formally organized and a full-time 

however, it is vital that its task supervisor of adult education ap- 

with respect to continuing education pointed. In recognizing this change 

be defined and understood together the President of the University 

with its implications for the total commented: 

university program. Only then can Hitherto our organized cxteosioo 

an integrated approach be formu- services have been confined (wi^ one 

lated which will assure adequate or two exceptions) to agricultural 

emphasis on continuing education. wor''. «« indicated by the title I'De- 

o wMifii«i»^ v» V c partment of Agricultural Extension.* 

It is beyond the scope of this An important development of the year 

section to attempt to develop any has been the dwisidn to enlarge the 

•such mtegrated approach . which Ste'llltl^SUSU'L.iS.iS 

might be applicable to the University of all colleges and departments. This 

of Saskatchewan. The intent here is another example of appropriate 

is to explore some of the problems university expansion within our present 

involved in defining the university's organizations.* 

-role in continuing education and Tlie implications of these changes 

to make a prelimirury evaluation the future role of Uie University 

of Uie extent of Uie university s of Saskatchewan in providing active 

present contributions. leadership in adult education are 

The extension function has long not yet clear. Certainly much work 

been recogniaKd by administrators is being done. A good deal of 

of the University of Saskatchewan, informal, unorganized work is car- 

The first president. Dr. Walter C. ried on by the several colleges of 

Murray, was enthusiastic in seeking tiie University; contributions in 

to extend the College of Agriculture drama and music have been par- 

to Uie countryside. The agricultural ticularly significant. The present 

and homemaking extension services professional staff of the Adult 

of the College of Agriculture have Education Service consists only of 



» See the Commission's reports on The Home and Family in Rural Saskatchewan 
and Farm Income for an analysis of adult extension programs In agriculture and 
homemaking. The final report of the Commission will also evaluate the need for 
a Community Development Center in Saskatchewan. 

* The President's Report, Part I, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 1949-50. 
p. 7. 
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a supervisor Despite this limitation, 
useful services include the lending 
of films, and the provision of short 
couR^es, lectures^ and study ma- 
•terials. In addition the Supervisor 
organiases and services the Citizens' 
Forums. The Department of Ex- 
tension also services the Nationak^ 
Farm Radio Forum. The staff of 
Regina College has devoted sub- 
stantial effort to extend the re- 
sources of the College to the Regina 
comnxunity. Particularly noteworthy 
contributions have been made in 
the fields of art, drama» music, and 
business administration. 

Despite these contributions, a 
review of the literature on adult 
education in the universities across 

, Canada leaves no doubt that a 
serious lag exists in the development 
oft an effective university service in 

, JSaskatcli^\^an. When the review is 
extended to the United States, 
Great Britain and the Scandinavian 
countries, the conclusion must be 
that the University of Saskatche- 
wifn*s general adult education ser- 
vices are relatively underdeveloped. 

What then are the responj^ibilities 
of a university in the field of 
continuing education? The United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has provided 
an effective guide in its publiqjttion. 
Universities in Adult Education. 
Five simple and genera! rules set 
/ forth by UNESCO provide criteria 
against which we can measure the 
effectiveness with which the re- 
sources of the University of Sask- 
atchewan are being applied to the 
continuing^ducation of adults:^ 

1 ) The university should restrict 
itself to complex subject matter and 
leave to other agencies those sub- 
jects which can be handled on a 
routine basis. 



2) The university should be a 
pioneer, but once the pioneering 
IS done it should abandon the 
venture to other better qualified 
mass agencies and go on to new 
problems. 

3) The university should train 
leaders at every level of society 
5ind in every sphere of activity. 

4) The university should col- 
laborate* with the many other 
agencies in society which provide 
adult education. In this way it can 
assistother agencies and avoid doing 
those things which it should not do. 

5 ) The university should master 
adult education as a field of knowl- 
edge. If this task is to be done well 
then the university must be able 
to draw upon the resources of 
strong departments of social science 
and the humanities. 

The first criterion would seem to 
apply particularly to the question 
of standards for university partici* 
pation in programs of continuing 
education. In this area, more active 
leadership should be exercised by 
the university. What kinds of sub- 
jects and what subject matter con- 
tent will serve the greatest needs 
of citi%n.s? What aspects of these 
needs can be answered only through 
the resources at the command of 
the university? How can the per- 
sonnel resources of the university 
be most effectively utili^^d? Not 
only should the university be re- 
sponsive to public demands for 
opportunities in continuing educa- 
tion; it should also consider its 
unique rede in using its resources 
to meet those needs. Unless it 
assumes responsibility in this field 
the university may waste its rer 
sources through superHcial activity 
and render its program less effective 
through a failure to understand its 
proper role. 



* i:m7*tirs{t!rx in Adtdt iuiucutum. United Nations Edu^fatiooaK Scientific, and Cul» 
tural Organization, 1952* pp. 21*22. 
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The second criterion — that the functioning within the social frame- 
university pioneer in program de- work because he is inadequately 
velopmem but relinquish programs grounded in the humanities and 
when established— suggests that social sciences. This situation points 
care be taken in expanding the to a growing need for universities 
functions of the Adult Education to seek some solution to the problem 
Service. The university shduld con- of reconciling the technical and 
tinue to be concerned with the liberal requirements of university 
development of a basic information trained persons, 
center for such resources as films, ^ . , ... 
publicaUons. studv materials, and One can be more specific with 
othV teaching tools. Beyond this, reference to the trammg of pro- 
hottlver, it would seem wise to fcssional adult educators. The corn- 
adopt a policy of an experimental mon denominator m conunumg the 
approach to program developmem. educaUpn of adults, whether spon- 
sffistanUal n^d exists for such an so^d by voluntary organizauons, 
approach in devising improved goyf^ent, or umversitj--, is the 
nreans of facilitating adult learning, fteldman. Everywhere this worker 
the defining of areas'of adult study, has somew^t similar responsibili- 
thc improved use of audio-visual although employed by widely 
and printed materials, defining the • different organizations, 
clientele of adult education, leader- The fieldman is usually adept' at 
ship and leadership training, and influencing his fellows, in initiating 
*^ tUto new activity and djsveloping new 
seeking means to overcome the interests. He is versatile, at home in 
special difficulties of rural adult many fields of activity. Often he is 
education. unafraid or unconscious of difficulty. 

He has zeal and enthusiasm, cnou^ 

The bck ol !eader^hip Irajnjng SS5rfSSS.f„«5,'iai;. SJS 
(the third critenon) is one of the a dogmatist, a bigot or a per- 
university's most serious deficiencies fcctionist; usually he is ready to assist 
in the field of continuing education. others to reach out for solutions, not 
Both the prof^sional »duU educator 3S,.7i«Jir"^ fu^^ 
and the voluntary- community leader growth." 
arc important to continuing edu- 
cation. Many in both groups arc These qualities are valuable, but 
university trained; more will be in if the activities of the fieldman as 
the future. Professional personnel a professional adult educator are 
from whom a portion of future to have direction and depth, then 
volunteer community leaders will he requires those educational ex- 
he drawn are today, more often pcriences whfch will give him the 
than not, technical specialists in necessary skills and knowledge, 
fields other than education. If there Since adults are and must be volun- 
is one general educational problem tary participants they provide a 
which can he raised in this frame most critical— and challenging — 
of reference., it is that modem audience. In working with them the 
specialized training tends to under- fieldman must do more than just 
emphasize the importance of the impart information; he must also 
humanities and human relationships, assist them to acquire something 
In many instances the highly trained of the inquiring attitude of the 
technician today is handican>ed in scientist if they are to arrive at 



«J. R. Kidd, Pentte Leamina From Hack Other, Learning for Living Series, 
Canadian Association for Aduu Education, p. 12. ^ 
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sound opinions. In most instances, 
the fteldman in serving his own 
organization must also serve the 
whole community. To do this well 
he must understand the community 
and be able to identihr those forces 
which facilitate and inhibit the 
growth he seeks to promote. Added 
to this is the need to be flexible; 
he must be open to new methods 
^ and ideas. 

Despite these vital contributions 
by the fieldmun to Uie develc^ment 
/ of contmuing education, and the 

large number of fiddnien in the 
province* the university is not 
equipped to provide Uie assistance 
neewd to aid these men in their 
difficult task. Little opportunity is 
provided for even limited training 
m philosof^y, social psychology^ 
sociology, teaching, counselling, 
community organisation, adminis* 
tratiout or public relations. Some 
organizations have been able to 
compensate for this deficiency 
throu^ in*service training programs 
of their own. Few fleldmen mil to 
place strong emphasis upon the 
need. In a recent survey of agri- 
cultural representatives in Sask- 
atchewan, the primary training 
deficiency recognized by this uni- 
versity trained group of men was 
in the field of human relations. 
Lack of such training leaves no 
other recour<e than trial-and-error 
learning of basic skills and con- 
Uibutes to pro-ams lacking in 
depth and direction. Consideration 
should be given to the establishment 
of at least three tevels of training 
at the university: 

1 ) Courses in skills* techniques* 
and backgrounds for professional 
adult educators; 

2) Less intensive courses for 
candidates for all professions; 

3) Intensive short courses for 
training voluntary adult education 
leaders both on and off the campus. 
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With respect to the fourth rule * 
. set forth in the UNESCO publipa- 
tion — that the tmiversity collaborate 
with other adult education agencies 
— much also remains to be done in 
Saskatchewan. While pn^gress has 
been made in the short history of 
the university*s Adult Education 
Service^ manv avenues of co-opera-» 
tive work with other a^ncies remain 
to he expired. It is particularly vital 
that university resources and activi* 
ties be utilized to their fullest in 
co-operation with the Adult Edu- 
cation Division of the Department 
of Education. Only through such 
joint eff<Mls will the voluntary or^ 
ganizations and community groups 
of the province hfl[ve adequate access 
to the resources of personnel and 
knowledge of the university* 

It seems inconceivable that the 
university can serve its proper 
function in thii area on the basis 
of its present oiganizational and 
financial emphasis* This brief re- 
view confirms the need for broaden- 
ing and integrating the university's 
emphasis on general adult eclu- 
caucm. In minimum terms» the 
emphasis placed upon this ^eld 
should be at least equal to that 
Maced upon agricultural extension. 
This seems true particularly in view 
of the growing ccmtribution of the 
Agricultural Representative Service 
to agricultural extension and the 
absence of any comparable body in 
the field of general adult education. 
The staff and bud^t of the Adult 
Education Service should be re- 
considered in light of these require^ 
ments. Consideration should also 
be given to establishing a branch 
of the Service in Regina College 
to promote appropriate use of avail- 
able facilities and personnel in the 
broader service of adult citizens. 

The final admonition of UNESCO 
— that the university master adult 
education as a field of knowledge — 

1323 
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has far reaching impltcutions for 
the total university program. Both 
the development of professional 
training and the mastcrv' of adult 
education us a field of knowledge 
depend upon the existence within 
the university of strong and vital 
departments in the humanities and 
social sciences. Unfortunately, uni- 
versity research in the humanities 
and social sciences has lagged far 
behind research in the natural 
sciences^ not only in Saskatchewan 
but elsewhere, lhat this condition 
is general throughout Canada is 
verified by the Massey Commission 
a^port. *it has become ^reasingly 
clear/* stated the submi^n of the 
Canadian Social Science Research 
Council to that Commission* "that 
much more thought and reflection 
must be pu t into t he study of 
human relationships/*^ 

This lack of^emphasis pn research 
and training in the humanities and 
social sciences has grave implica- 
tions for continuing education. It 
means* first of alK that these de- 
partments will have insufficient 
resources to meet the needs of a 
growing adult education program. 
Equally serious is the failure to 
accumulate and examine a body 
of knowledge most vital to a pro- 
gram of continuing education. This 
constitutes a grave limitation — one 
which merits careful consideration 
by those responsible for educational 
policies in Saskatchewan. 

AIso« the relationship of the 
university to the interprovincial and 
intematfonal community should not 
be neglected. If the university is to 
attract and retain inspired and 
competent professional leadership, 
then broad knowledge of continuing 
education programs in Canada^ the 
United States, and other countries 
of the world is required. 

.S'WrWii-.c, King*s Printer, Ottawa, 1951, p. 166. 



Finally, if the university is to 
function as the repository for a 
large share of the knowledge, per- 
HonneK and skills which form the 
basis for an effective program of 
continuing education, then it can* 
not afford to be divorced from the 
communities of^e province. Con- 
tact with the day-to-day problems 
of communities provides a continu- 
ing source of insight and enrichment 
which improves the quality of teach- 
ing and research. The double value 
of two-way communi^tion between 
university and comfRunities rein- 
forces the conclusion that the uni- 
versity occupies a key position in 
expanding opportunities for adult 
education. 

^ m ^ 

In summary, no attempt has been 
made in this short section to review 
the full implications of the univer- 
sity's many and substantial short- 
comings in services for general adult 
education. Certainly they are re- 
lated, in large part, to the absence 
of any clear definition of respon- 
sibility for continuing education, 
particularly between the Provincial 
Government and the university. 
Also involved would be an analysis 
of the lack of integration of the 
adult education services of the 
various colleges of the university. 
At present, while a central service 
docs exist, most colleges are rela- 
tively autonomous in their services 
to adult citizens. The extremely 
limited budget and personnel avail- 
able to concentrate resources on 
adult education within the Extension 
Services place severe limits on the 
opportunity for either expansion or 
integration. Finally, there is evident 
need for a fundamental rethinking 
of the contribution which a pro- 
vincial university, supported largely 
by public funds, should make to the 
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focusing of resources upon the in^ sibitity does not rest with the uni* 

terests and problems or aduit citi- versity alone. Until the role of the 

zens in their communities. university within the general organi- 
zation of adult education within 

The contribution of the university Saskatchewan is thoroughly studied 

to the development of intelligent and defined, and until the appropri- 

a^q^roaches to continmnR education . ate financial resources are made 

is much too vital to remain in its available* only piecemeal progress 

present state of neglect. The respon^r can be expected. 



GOVERNMENTS AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 



In defining the responsibility of 
governments in continuing the edu<* 
cation of adults* few statements by 
publicly responsible bodies are as 
precise and forceful as that of the 
Massey Coi^imtsston on Arts* Let- 
ters and Sciences. While the specific 
reference is to the Federal Govern- 
ment, it applies with equal clarity 
to the Provincial Government. 

There ts no general prohibition in 
Canadian law against any group, 
governmental or voluntary, contribute 
ing to the education of the individual 
in its broadest ^cn^te. Thus, the activi- 
ties of the Federal Oovernment and 
other bodies in broadcastings films, 
and similar fields are not in conflict 
with any existing law. AH civilized 
societies strive for the common good, 
including not only material btit intel- 
lectual and mora! elements, if the 
Federal Government is to renounce h*^ 
ri^t to associate itself with other 
social group, public and private, in 
the genera! educMion of Canadian 
citizens, it denies its intcltectual and 
moral purpose, the complete concep- 
tion of the common good is lust, and 
Canada, as such* becomes a materia!- 
islic society.'* 

With this statement this Com- 
mission is in complete accord* 
Despite progress made in recent 
decades, however, it seems that 
governments have been hesitant to 
engage in comprehensive and fully 
effective programs of continuing 
education. This statement is made 



with full awareness of the difficult 
issues involved, which have been 
argued since the days of the Greek 
philosophers. But there is a much 
greater urgency to the question at 
a time when democratic government* 
as it is known in the Western world, 
is being challenged on a wot1d»wide 
scale. The formal participaticm of 
government in promoting the ma* 
terial welfare ot citizens has gone 
ahead so rapidly that the process of 
education in the exercise of demo* 
cratic functions has been outdis* 
tanced. There is a growing gap 
between the machinery of democ- 
racy and the people^s capacity to 
work the machinery and to occupy 
positions of authority. 

It is not intended, in this study, 
to evaluate the contribution of 
political parties to the continuing 
education of adults. They do and 
should have an important influence 
although, unfortunately, their in* 
fluence often leaves much to be 
desired. Suffice it to say that, if 
we are to see well-founded demo- 
cratic forms of government directed 
by men of ability and conscious of 
their responsibilities, it is increasing- 
ly essential that everyone be given 
the chance of acquiring the educa- 
tion necessary to exercise this 
responsibility. Political parties need 



**/?t*/»i>r/ of the RfVttl Cimmissum on Xaiumal Dvvdofni^nt in the Arts^ Letters and 
Sciences, King^s Prmier, Ottawa, 1951, pp, 7*8. 
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to become increasingly awace of 
the opportunity for a significant 
contribution to thin objective and 
equally aware of the dangers of an 
excessive emphasis upon narrow 
{totitical polemics. 

It is tiiis business of continuing 
education to educate men to have 
opinions of their own; the lack of 
opinions freely arrived at is a 
fundamental cause of the unsatis* 
factory functioning of the demo- 
cratic system. To the extent that 
continuing education is concerned 
ubout increasing citizen knowledge 
of social and economic affairs* then 
it must in fact reflec: some political 
or philosophical view of life. That 
this ts inescapable seems no sound 
reason* however, for arguing that 
gov:emments, whether federal or 
provincial, can avoid accepting an 
increasing responsibility ioc adult 
education. An inflexible rule* of 



course*, k that state machinery 
cannot be used to propagate and 
perpetuate the ideas of the govern- 
ment c** the dav. To do so would 
be fatal to adult education, which 
cannot Hour&h save in a free 
atmosphere. 

It is the task of government, in 
the opinion of this Commission, to 
ensure that the development which 
it seeks to promote is one of free 
growth. It can pursue this course 
m a number of ways: through 
consultation and advisory services, 
through financial assistance to citi- 
zen councils, throu^ experimental 
tion with new techniques, through 
providing facilities, and so on. All 
of these things can and should be 
done without entailing serious risk 
of undesirable propaganda and po- 
litical polemics in the narrow sense 
of the word. 



Provtnctot Government 



During the past decade the Gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan has shown 
active and continued interest in the 
development of adult education. 
Today* adult education services are 
offered by a number of government 
departments* including Education, 
Health, Social Welfare, and Agri- 
culture. Within the space of this 
chapter it would be impossible to 
recount their full extent. The dis- 
cussion is limited, therefore* to 
those with a primary orientation 
towards broad adult education pro- 
grams. They are the Adult Educa- 
tion Division, the Saskatchewan 
Arts Board, the Saskatchewan 
Recreation Movement — ^all activities 
under the Department of Education 
— ^and rural libraries, serviced by 
the Provincial Library. 

Adult Education Division 

The Adult Education Division of 
the Department of Education, es- 



tablished a little more than ten years 
ago, initially emphasized a program 
ot community study and action 
centered on community problems. 
The objective of the program was 
to assist community groups to come 
together to identi^ common prcri>- 
lems and organu^ their resources 
to study them. On the basis of their 
study, communitv groups then de- 
veloped and implemented programs 
of community action. To serve the 
ne'vls of this central program, the 
Division developed supplementary 
services such as programs of adult 
study in the schools. 

The study - action community 
approach of the Division won wide 
initial support. The very rapidity 
of its growth, however, contributed 
to its ultimate failure. Because de- 
mand expanded so quickly the staff 
was soon overwhelmed and unable 
to service adequately the demands 
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m^de upon it At the same tune the 
unorthodox approach of the pro* 
gram combined with some errors 
made in initiating programs roused 
political tempers and inspired con- 
certed attacks on the Division. 
Under these circumstances the initial 
program was largely abandoned, 
although some emphasis has con** 
tinned on the 'iigijted schooP as 
the center of local activiti s in adult 
education. 

In more recent years the Division 
has shifted its focus to working 
with the leadership of voluntary 
organizatioas. One example of this 
emphasis is found in the annual 
Institute on Group Development 
Started in 1949, these Institutes 
have since involved some 300 adult 
education and admuiistrative per* 
sonnel, many from other parts of 
Canada, in a training program for" 
responsible ^up leadership. The 
situation which led to this program 
has been well stated by the Com- 
mittee on Croup Development in 
its presentation to the Commission: 

It has long been apparent that many 
organizations in the province could 
increase their effectiveness were they 
able to secure the involvement and 
patticipation of their total member* 
ship, rather than relying upon the 
interest and activity of a relatively 
small minority. A democratic com- 
tnunity or organization cannot con^* 
tmuc tn function as a healthy social 
unit unless all its members are exer- 
ctMng their rights and carrying out 
their responsibilities. Moreover, de- 
cisions are likely to improve in quality 
and in implementation if the total 
membership shares in the making of 
them. 

While there are professional adult 
education personnel who express 
disagreement over certain aspect; 
of this program* there is no doubt 
that it is developing insights into 
problems of effective citizen par- 
ticipation at a time when such 



participation is at a low ebb. If 
there is criticisn to be made, erf the 
program it won id be that increased 
citizen aware\ess of the working 
of the democratic process cannot 
be separated from the need for 
increased* citizen knowledge of the 
economic, and social issues which 
the democratic propess is designcct 
to resolve. The ability to form 
considered opinicms is the founda^ 
tion of democracy; if this is not 
recognized then there is danger of 
•an overemphasis on method to the 
point where it contributes to a 
perpetuaypooling of ignorance.** 

In recent years the group develop* 
ment project has been independently 
sponsored by ^ wide range of 
provincial organizations and agen« 
cies. The personnel of the Adult 
JEducation Division^ however^ have 
carried primary responsibility for 
the continuity of the program. 
Perhaps as a consequence ot this 
activity thep^vision has been drawn 
into tm-mcfmin^y active resource 
relationship with voluntary organi- 
zations seeking assistance in the 
development of institutes and con*- 
ferences. 

Another activity resulting from 
the Division's policy of stimulating 
voluntary groups to contribute more 
actively to serious programs of 
continuing education for adults is 
the Saskatchewan Council of Public 
Affairs. Continuing leadership is 
provided jointly by the Adult cdu* 
cation Division and the Adult Edu* 
^cation Service of the University. 
The council was establish^ m 
1953 "to foster and promote 'the 
discussion of public affairs by the 
people of Saskatchewan.*"^ Although 
the Council is politically neutraU 
it ''encourages the expression of 
partisan points of view . . . pro- 
vided' that onany and diverging 

^Minutes of meetings Saskatchewan Council of Public Affairs; December 12. 1953. 
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viewpoints are presented in a 
balam^ fashion/**" A wide range 
of organizations make up the mem* 
bership of the Council. Two sum- 
mer Institutes have since been held; 
one focused cm *Trade and Aid — 
Prairie Interest in Foreign Policy*' 
and one on "Peaceful Co-existence 
— How?** Ii is also expected that 
the Council will provicfe a central 
medium for the pooling of infor- 
mation and other public affairs 
resources. 

The Division also assists in an 
annual Farmer Labour ^ Teacher 
Institute in which members of these 
three significant groups in our 
society exchange ideas on matters 
of mutual concern. These activities 
are examples of a type of serious 
study dkected towards encouraginji; 
greater individual social and politi- 
cal ^spcmsibility. The impact in 
terms of number of citizens affected, 
however, is limited. 

The Adult Education Division 
has also b^n active in stimulating 
interest in regional coK>rdinating 
committees. While limited success 
has been achieved thus far, the 
objectives are important in encour- 
aging closer coordination between 
the field workers of the various 
government departmenu; and volun- 
tary organizations. Ventures of this 
type can make a significant con- 
tribution to the unification of local 
adult education services if the field 
workers recogni^^ the necessity for 
co-c^)eration and if their senior 
officers at the provincial level 
sanction the activity. More experi<- 
ence is required before the full 
value and stability of regional co- 
ordinating committees can be esti- 
mated. 

In total the activities of the 
Adult Education Division show a 
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commendable emi^sis on assisting 
and servicing voluntary organiza** 
tions. If, as this Commission has 
arguedt voluntary organizations are 
the U^cal setting for the continuhig 
education of adidts, dien the present 
orientation ot the Division is sound 
and should be continued. A corres^ 
ponding emphasis on guidance in 
the development of the social and 
plitical responsibflity of citizens, 
nowevert remains almost undeHned 
and fuperficial at best. 

While not su^sted to the Com- 
mission m the presentaticms of 
citizens, the questicm has been heard 
from time to time as to whether 
an adult education service in the 
Department of Education is neces- 
sary. Could not a strong adult 
educauon service at the University 
of Saskatchewan serve the purpose 
^equally well? In the opinion of this 
Commission there is a cleariy de- 
fined need for an adult education 
administration in the government 
service. Its function, however, 
should be carefully defined as an 
agency which can facilitate the 
appropriate use of government 
technical and financial resources. 
More important, perhaps, is the 
need for scnne agency in the De* 
partment of Eoucation to give 
professional encouragement to the 
devel(^ment of programs of con- 
tinuing education in the rural school 
system. While this may not be an 
accepted function of the larger 
school units for some time to come, 
it will be aigued in a later section 
of this chapter that the community 
school is the loj^cal center for 
continuing education at the local 
level. 

Saskatchewan Arts Board 

The Saskatchewan Arts Board is 
an independent citizens group which 
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is indirectly associated * mth the 
Adult Education Division. This 
again is an examplf^ of the Depart* 
mentis policy of encouraging con* 
tinuing education for adults through 
independent groups of citizens and 
voluntary organizations. The Sask* 
atchewan Arts Board was estab* 
lished m 1949, by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature. The Board 
was given the following responsi* 
bilities: 

(a) To make available to the 
people of Saskatchewan opportuni** 
ties to engage in one or more of 
the following activities: drama, the 
visual^ arts, music, literature, handi* 
crafts^ and other arts; 

(b) to provide leadership in such 
activities; 

(c) to promote the development 
and maintenance of high standards 
for such activities in the province.^ ^ 

In the performance of its duties 
the Board is empowered to: 

(a) Provide for the training of 
lecturers and instructors in the 
principles of drama, the visual arts, 
music, literature, handicrafts, and 
other arts. 

(b) Subject to such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, grant 
scholarships or loans from the fund 
to students ordinarily resident in 
Saskatchewan for the purpose of 
assisting them in the pursuh of their 
studies in drama^ the visual arts, 
music, literature, handicrafts, and 
other arts; 

<c) Co-operate with organiza- 
tions having similar objects. 



No attempt will be made to assess 
fullj^ the success of the Board in 
attaining the worthy objectives 
which led to its estaUishment 
Results, in any event, could not be 
expected to approach potential 
possibilities in so short a time. The 
Annual reports of the Board suggest 
that it has. recognized the newssity 
to train leadership before moving 
into any extended program. This 
is in its^ an objective of laige 
proportions. Leadership iisi the arts 
is a subtle affair expressed in the 
conviction 

' * « . that Saskatchewan people have 
what the country itself has in abund- 
ance of resources, ^Human resources** 
differ from natural resources because 
they are infinitely more precious and 
hanler to di^over. • • . Resources like 
these are intangibles — they tdce form 
vdien people sing together, paint pic- 
tures, tell stories, make beautiful thuigs 
for everyday use, act in pkys and of 
course, enioy such activities. The 
stories* songs, customs, the latent 
talent in our young people, the inter* 
mingling of a dozen or more different 
language groups ~ the growth and 
fusion of such things are the concern 
of the Saskatchewan Arts BoanL^^ 

The principles on which the pro* 
gram of the Saskatchewan Arts 
Board is based seem well suited 
to the conthiued development of 
the creative aspects of continuing 
education. There is already evidence 
that as the people of the province 
discover what ^e Arts Board has 
to o&etf they respond with alacrity; 
that plans are afready being maoe 
by voluntary organizations which 
could quickly ateori) the remaining 
time» staffs and facilities of an 
already active program. Results so 
far merit continuation of the Arts 
Board with emphasis on further 
experimentation in adapting creative 



The Arts Board Act» Rev. Slats, of Sask., c. 180, $. II. 

i» Ifnd. 

^^Sixlh Annual Report, Saskatchewan Arts Board, Queen*s Printer* Regina, 19S3» 
p. 2. 
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activity to the Saskatchewan en- 
vironment. Certain precautions are 
iodicated* however. Provision of 
services by the Board should not 
include those which can be under* 
taken by voluntary groups without 
sacrificing acceptable standards* 
The Board has a responsibility as 
well not only to promote the fuller 
utilization m imiverstty personnel 
and facilities in Saskatoon and 
Regina^ but also to stimulate ex- 
pansion of their contribution to 
cultural life. Stimulation* experi- 
mentaticMi, leadership training, and 
the development of high standards 
should be the keynote of Arts Board 
activity. 

There has been some question as 
to whether the Arts Board should 
continue its present close affiliation 
with the Department of Education. 
At present the Executive Secretary 
of the Board is attached to the 
staff of the Adult Education Di- 
vision. T he orip:inators of the Arts 
Board were guided by the phlloso-* 
phy that the Board should eventu* 
ally become an independent citizens' 
organizaUcm with decreasing de* 
' pendence upon direct government 
aid. With this philosophy this Com- 
mission is in complete accord. The 
objective, however, will be diffteult 
to achieve. Hie development of a 
separate staff will entail increasing 
fixed costs which must be financed 
by the voluntaryN>iganizations or 
by* the activities of \the Board. In 
the opinion of the Commission such 
an arrangement would mean that 
the Arts Board would have to 
sacrifice much of its creative activity 
and become semi-commercial in its 
orientation. If this is a realistic 
danger then there should be every 
assurance, before comf^ete sever* 
ance of government ties, that a 
liberal and permanent grant will 
be made available by the Provincial 
Government. 
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Saskatchewan 
Recreation Movmnent 

While rural people might be* 
reluctant to admit mat they have 
any 'leisure time/* the opportunity 
for recreation is taking on new 
meaning in an age of mechani:^ 
agriculture. In settlement days play 
was often associated with wcnrk 
when there was need for local 
co-operative li^our in bam raisings, 
threshing, and so on. Baseballs 
curling, hockey, and dancing are 
traditional leisure tune activities in 
rural areas. With the coming of the 
automobile and a decreasing rural 
peculation a transition has been 
occurring in rural recreation as 
families seek relaxation beyond the 
home and immediate locality. This 
trend, together with the rise of 
commercial amusements, has caused 
rural people to become concerned 
with the quality of play activity 
available in the rural community. , 
While their concern is directed 
more to^rdi youth activities^ it 
has implications also for adults. To 
this extent some brief comment is 
necessary on play activities in an 
evaluation of oppc^tunities for con- 
tinuing education of adults. 

Both the federal and provincial 
governments have re{^ogni2ed the 
necessity for material assistance and 
leadership in the development of 
community recreational activities* In 
1944 the Physical Fitness Act was 
passed and financial support pro- 
vided by provincial and feoer4 
governments for promoting and 
assisting recreaticmal development 
In Saskatchewan the program be- 
came known as the Saskatchewan 
Recreation Movement. 

The stated purposes of the Act 
were to: 

(a) assist in the extension ctf 
physical education in educational 
and other establishments; 
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(b) encourage, develop and cor* 
relate all activities relating to physi* 
cal development, of the people 
throuj^h sports, athletics and similar 
pursuits; 

(c) provide for the training of 
teachers, lecturers and instructors 
in the principles of physical edu* 
cation and physical fitness; 

(d) organize activities designed 
to promote physical Htness and to 
provide facilities therefor; 

(e) co-operate with organizations 
in Saskatchewan engaged in the 
development of the {riiysical fitness 
of the people." 

Those who were responsible for 
the ^aOminktration of the Act cor- 
rectly decided that physical fitness 
could not be separated from mental, 
moral, and spiritual Htness. Tlie 
Saskatcl^an Recreation Move^ 
ment has therefore bleen inclined 
to emphasize the fields of crafts, 
music, woodworking, and drama, 
as well as dancing, games, and 
sports* The program of the Physical 
Fitness Division of the Department 
of Education has ^nerally been in 
agreement with the principle of 
extending government financial as- 
sistance through existing orgamza- 
tions and through communities 
rather than through the establish* 
ment of special organizations to 
serve the needs of a government 
program* 

While considerable activity has 
been directed towards assisting 
communities to establish sound 
recreation programs, the main 
emphasis of the pr()gram has been 
on the devel<^ent of recreational 
acthrities in the schools and on the 
training of leadership. These are 
sound approaches to the Icmg-term 
development of recreation conscious 



Saskatchewan communities. Unfor- 
tunately, the program the Di- 
vision has been sharply curtailed 
in recent years, thus reducing the 
permanent impact which could be 
made on the recreational leadership 
and habits of the province.^^ A 
further consequ^ice is that the 
broader objectives appear to be 
compromised and a tendency to 
mere ^'busyness*' has speared. The 
Commission recognizes that such 
curtailment may be necessary in 
view of the many demands being 
made upon the public treasury. 
The failure of the Federal Govern- 
ment to renew the Dominioa-Pro- 
vincial Physical Fitness Agrennent 
is, however, regrettable. Inere are 
times when governments start very 
wOTthwhile programs widi the ex- 
pectation that significant results win 
be realh»d in a relatively short 
period of time. If this does not 
occur, the pro^tun is then con* 
tiacted. In general, sudi expecta-* 
ticms are quite unrealistic if pro- 
grams are dependent iwon the 
vduntary jKirtielpation ox citizens 
and if new skills are required before 
citizeus can assume responsibility 
for the desired activity. 

A further tendency which ap-> 
pears to have limiiea the success 
of the Saskatchewan Recreation 
Movement is the provision of a 
larae number of small grants re- 
quiring a minimum of Iwal initia- 
tive, 'uiere is merit iiNconsideriQgN 
the further alternative of providing 
a limited numbn of substantial 
grants available to commimities or 
organizations able to demmistrate 
ability to satisfy fairiv rigid require- 
ments before qualifying* On this 
basis fewer but hi^ier quality mo- 
grams would be established in those 
aspects of the total prosram which 
are considered to have high priority. 



i« The Physical Fitness Act. Rev. Stats, of Sask., 1953, c 182, s. 5. / 
1^ la 1954 the Federal Govenunent failed to renew the annual grant. 
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There is also some need to evalu* 
ate the future relationship of the 
Adult Education Division to the 
Physical Fitness Division: There is 
considerable duplication of objec- 
tives and programs in these two 
agencies. Both are concerned with* 
the tnteUectuaU mor&U and sptrittta^ 
fitness of the Saskatchewan popu- 
lation. Both are involved in the 
'lighted school** program. Econo* 
mtes in personnel, reduced public 
confusion, and a better integrated 
program might be realized if the 
two divisi(Mis were amalgamated 
into a sinde division of a^ult edu- 
cation. There is some/precedent 
for this in British ^pcmimbia and 
Alberta where adult education and 
physical fitness are administered 
by the same division. 

Rtiral libraries 

Libraries provide the core of any 
effective adult education program, 
it may be reasoned that well- 
equipped libraries, in so far as they 
provide toots of learning, are adult 
education institutions. The tools of 
leammg thus provided are primarily 
materials in print — books, pamph- 
lets, magazines* newspapers. In re- 
cent years, a number of new learning 
tools have been added: Hlms, fibn 
strips, phonograph records, and art 
ccdlections. The library provides 
then a flnt requisite to sound con- 
tinued education for adults — a sup- 
ply of important tools of teaming. 
Anything done to enlaige the num- 
ber of these tods or increase their 
availability to the adult f>opulation 
is, in effect, an enlargement of the 
adult education program. 

The Provincial Government, as 
in other phases ot adult education 
reviewed in this chapter, has at- 
tempted to fn-ovide some encourage- 
ment in extending library services 
to the peof^e of the province. A 



Libraries Act introduced in 1913 
provided for a system of travelling 
libraries to service settlers in rural 
areas. In 7922 the Open Shelf 
Library was established to provide 
by mail books *'of literary and 
educati(mal value for the residents 
of rural Saskatchewan.** These 
services were conscdidated and 
integrated in the Libraries Act of 
1953 and a provincial library was 
established to ^'co-operate with any 
cultural or educaticHml organization* 
library board or municipality in 
matters pertaining to the develop* 
•ment, omanization and operation 
of any Ubrary; and, to provide 
library services deemed necessary 
for outlyisg districts pursuant to 
the regulations.^^ 

The present organization of the 
provincial library is shown in Figure 
35 . Library services are made 
available throu^ this organization* 
to some 700,000 citizens — all those 
outside the cities of Reghia, Sas- 
katoon, Prince Albert, and Moose 
Jaw. The Travelling Libraries Di» 
vision serves ccmmiunitles and 
groups by lending boxes of 60 to 
80 books, cm the signature of three 
adults, with express charges payable 
one way. The collection consists of 
recreational reading: novels, west* 
ems, mysterte, travel books, bi« 
ograptiies, and children*s books* * 
The Public InfCMrmation Library 
serves individuals by lending books 
and reference material postpaid for 
a period of one month or, in special 
cases, for two weeki* The oc^tection 
consists of adult non-fiction, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, and children*s 
books. In addition, provision is 
made for assistttce and advice in 
the development^ organization^ or 
operation of libraries. The Regional 
Libraries Divisicm advises com^ 
munities and groups interested in 



i«R€v. Stats, of SasL, c. 187, s. 3. 
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Figure 35. Organization of the Saskatchewan Provincial Library 
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Socrcb: Saskatchewan Provincial Library* 



forming a regional library. With the 
assistance this Divisicm, the North 
Central Saskatchewan Regional Li* 
brary was established in 1950 with 
headquarters at Prince Albert and 
with 11 branches. 

With this provision for library 
services by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, how then does Saskatchewan 
stand with respect to library services 
and their accessibility? Si^bmissions 
to this Commission from libraries 
and library authorities ^ovide a 
di^uraging evaluation* They indi- 
cate that, (H eight city libraries, cmly 
those in Regina and Saskatoon have 
reached the recommended minimum 
budget* One consultant identified 
some city libraries as ''haphazard 
collections of books, whose cus- 
todians have little idea of modem 
library service, which would be 
impossible to render, in any case, 
with the extant book stock/* The 
book collections in towns and 
villages, it was reported, are not 



only inadequate, but are usually 
housed in unattractive and incon- 
venient quarters, open only a few 
hours a week. 

The develc^ment of auxiliary 
library services, such as curculation 
of phcmograph records, musical 
scores, films, and paintings, has 
been extremely slow in the prov- 
ince. Fihas are perhaps most 
readily availalrfe, but only one of 
the larger libraries has a collection 
of records. No Saskatchewan library 
circulates paintings or pictures, it 
was reported, although Regina and 
Prince Albert provide room for art 
exhibits. 

If these statements represent a 
reasonaWy accurate description of 
the present state of library services 
for contmuiQg education programs 
for rural adults, the situadon is 
barren indeed. Particulariy is this 
true when related to the necessity 
for ready access to reading materials 
if the stimulus of discussion groups, 

n f •% I — • ^ 
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forums, and other adidt education 
activities is to be effective in en- 
couraging further stud3f. Nothing 
here is intended to slight the ex-* 
celtent efforts ot the Provincial 
Library to overcome the iimitatiQns 
of distance and apathv. A study of 
the statistics of the Library indicate 
that a useful service is being ren- 
dered, and that it should be con- 
tinued and expanded. Research into 
the principles of effective library 
usage* as well as common sense, 
however, has indicated that unl^ 
library services are established with- 
fai easy travel distance of the pen 
tential user the public response will 
almc^t wrtainly be small* 

A few years a^, any sug^tion 
that library facilities should be 
established wtthitf easy access of 
»the farm population wotdd have 
been reg^xied as fanciful, unless 
they ccmsisted of a box oi books 
from the Travelling Library. Today 
there is little to prevent any rural 
area from having access to an 
extensive library service in the 
nearest hamlet or village if the 
citizens and munic^al officials have 
the will to bring this about The 
Libraries Act provides that any 
mumcipality may jdn forces with 
any other municipaliQ^ or munici- 
palities in the estabushment and 
operation of a regional public 
Ubrary. The concept of regional 
libraries did not originate in Sask- 
atchewan. Prince Edward Island, 
for example, a comparatively poor 

{>rovince, has now establishea focal 
ibrarie» through a regional system, 
bringing excellent facilities within 
liking distance of every adult. 

A brief descriptiuu of the North 
Central Saskatchewan Regional Li- 
brary will indicate how well this 
in^nious method 4brary organi- 
zation is able to bring services 
equivalent to a large city library 
within easy access of rural residents. 



For the purpose of fomung a region- 
al library, nine local municipal units 
have ente^ into an agre^ent: the 
City of Prince Albert, the towns of 
Melfort and Shellbrook, the villages 
of Leask, Domremy, Weldon, and 
Beatty, and the rural municipalities 
of Prmce Albert and $t Louts. In 
19S4, the population in the regional 
library area ^ 29,223. Registered 
bcNTtowers numbered 7,582, 3,950 
of whom were adults. The central 
library is established in the City 
of Pri^ Albert and branch libraries 
are locate at convenient points hi 
the menU}^ municipalities. Book 
stocks ilf e^'bcanch library are 
changed at'iegular iiMervs^. Each 
member of a branch library also 
has access to the services d the 
central library with zelativo ease, 
throu^ the local librarian. The local, 
librarian is in most instances a/ 
citizen who contributes his or her 
part-time services. 

Table 104 presents an analysis 
of the rdiatiottship of the services 
rendered by the regional library to 
the population of each governmental 
unit served within the region. It 
also sheds some light on the ftxtent 
to which the books are utilized in 
rdation to the financial contribu* 
tion of each governmental unit 
Several conclusions may be drawn. 
In the first place it is evident- that 
usage libraries located in city, 
town, and hamlet centers is fairly 
closely related to pc^ulaticm and 
financial ccmtributicm. A striking 
contrast, howe^, is evident in the 
statistics for die rural municipalities. 
While the two participating munici* 
palities made up over 20 per cent 
of the total population they bad 
only 6.5 per cent ct the registered 
membership and circulated only L8 
per cent of the books. On the other 
hand the municipalities contributed 
12 per cent of the total receipts^ 
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Table 104. Statistics on North Central Saskatchewan 
Regional Library, 1954 



Participating 
Unit 


Population 
of Unit 


Per Cent i 
of Total 
Population 


Per Cent 
of Total 
Members* 


Per Cent 
of Total 
Book Stock 


Percent 
of Total 
Circulation 


Per Cent 
of Total 
Receipts 


— — 

Prince Albert 


18,500 


1 

63.3 

^ 1 


73.6 


62.3* 


72.5 


■ 73.4 


Melfort 


2.980 


10.2 


11.7 


15.9 


18.5 


9.0 * 




800 


2 7 1 


2 7 


4 4 


2 9 


2.2 


Leask 


328 


: 1.1 


2.3 




2.7 

f 


1.0 


Domremy 


250 


0.9 


1.6 


; 2,5, 


0.6 


1 11 


Wddon 


217 


. 0.7 


0.7 


; 2.7 


i 0.9 


\ 


Ikatty 


139 


0.5 


0.9 


2.3 


' 0.1 

1 


0.6 


Rural 
Municipaiiiies 


6.009 


20.6 


6.5 


1 

I 7.6 


i 

1 1.8t 


i 

i 12.0 


Total 


29.223 


100.0 


100.0 


{ 100.0 


; 100.0 


i 100.0 



Soi'RrE! Report at the North Central SAakatchewan Rcsional hihttag, 1BK4. 

* This p«rcent«ve reflects inclusion of the rtserve baak stock from which eireulatintr stock for 
other units is drawn. 

t I'his pereentase reflects incomplete statistics: no report from one branch. 



In part the indicated discrepancy the . Northern Light Branch is 

is to be expected on the basis of maintained in a teacherage. 
the difference in residence patterns 

in rural and urban centers. Ubrgry Other reasons can be cited for 

research has stressed the paramount the failure of rural people to make 

importanceofproxunity of residence greater use of library service. The 

to the library." It would therefore American Social Science Research 

be expected that th(»e who reside Council has made an exhaustive 

within a few blocks of the library inquir>' into the whole library field, 

would make greater use oi the Its findings show that members 

service than those who live on of professional and management 

dispersed farmsteads several miles groups and their families make more 

from the library. This has been use of libraries than others, as do 

compensated for to some extent in persons holding positions of leader- 

the placement of branches within ship in the community. These groups 

the rural municipalities. Branches used library facilities two and a hall 

are maintained in the rectory at times as frequently as workers and 

Bellevue, the Co-op store at Hagen, farmers." Various reasons are given 

and the municipal office at Hoey; for .this finding, one of which is 



"J. H. Kolb and t. dc S. Brunner, A Stud\ of Rural Society, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., New York, 1952, p. 351. 

Ibid , p. 351. 
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that farmers often receive other 
published materials on farming 
practices from extension agencies. 

Do these interpretations of the 
operation of Ute North Central 
Regional Library imply that regional 
libraries arp not effective in the 
development of continuing ^ca- 
tional opportunities for rural adults? 
Quite obviously they do not. New 
techniques are available which over- 
come in large pan the distance 
factor. One of these is bookmobile 
service to outlying points — a service 
recendy added by the North Central 
Regional Library. The bri?f ex- 
penence with this service^ as well as 
experience in other areas, strongly 
indicates that the bookmobile is a 
^que method of overcoming the 
iiifl6ence of distance. Furthermore, 
library usage is closely related to 
knowledge and familiarity with the 
service. And finally, adults who 
have not had much previous ex- 
rience with library service must 
encouraged and motivated to 
discover its values. Such encourage- 
ment can be supplied generally in 
the community and specifically 
— through involvement in adult edu- 
cation programs. 

© A further study of the operation 
of the North Central Regional 
Library indicates that it is handj* 
capped by its inability to secure 
the support of additional munici- 
palities needed to approximate an 
economic library region. Despite a 
determined effort to demonstrate 
the usefulness of the regional 
library through bookmobile service 
to the rural municipalities of Buck* 
land and Shellbrook and to the 
village of Meath Park in 1954, the 
residents of the rural municipalities 
failed to vote in favour of the 
library and under those circum- 

i 

>^See the Commission^ report on Rural 
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stances, Meath Park could not he 
included with economy. 

The North CentraP Rec^nal 
Library is the only one established 
in Saskatchewan since passage of 
the Regional Libraries Act in 1946. 
This does not reflect a lack of 
effort to establish such services in 
rural areas. An experienced regional 
librarian has worked intensively for 
several years to persuade munici- 
palities to invest the required 25 
cents per capita from rural and 
37'/^ cents from urban units. The 
response has been most disappoint- 
ing. The CommissicHi is not inclined 
to asstune that this indicates lack 
of demand for library services in 
rural areas. Two factors appear to 
bear an important relationship to 
the experience. First, those willing 
to support such a venture without 
much personal persuasion are often 
a minority in any municipal election. 
Second, the evidence submitted by 
this Ccmimlssion in another repcm*^ 
has indicated that rural municipal 
councils have been a particulariy 
unresponsive agency for rural im- 
provement. There can be litde doubt 
?hat the financial circumstances of 
many rural municipalities are such 
that municipal councils wilt reject 
any suggestion of added taxation. 

Several alternatives to the present 
approach merit catcful thought. 
There is reason to suggest that the 
larger school unit may be a much 
more productive source of support. 
Libraries are eduvauonal institutions 
and it is k^cal to expect that 
those who are elected iO represent 
the educatio^Fial interests of the 
people will support the establish- 
ment%of regional libraries with 
greater understanding and enthusi- 
asm. A combination of two or more 
larger school units would also 
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greatly simplify organizational protv 
lcm% when compare^ to a mutti- 
friictty of small government units. 
The wisdom of establishing regional 
librarlei only oh the basis of a 
prior vote might also be questioned.M, 
As indicated above* it is almost 
certain that the prmect will receive 
the initial support of only a minority 
in the community until the experi* 
ence of ready access to reading 
material extends the number of 
supporters. It may be more realistic 



to require a vote after the library 
has been established for a perioa 
of, sayt five years. Finally* it is 
also apparent that regional libraries 
have not had the support from the 
rural leaders of the province which 
their importance deserves* Pro* 
vincial organizations with local 
units have a particulariy useful 
opportunity to facilitate the study 
and understanding of the values to 
be derived from rural library service* 



Federal Government 



It would be impossible in the 
space of a single chapter to attempt 
even a summary review of the 
activities of the Federal Government 
in the field of cominuing education. 
Two agencies have been selected 
^for brief constderaticm. They are 
the National Film Board and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. These agencies specialize in 
the use of mass media of communi* 
cation. Few inventions have had so 
profound an effect upon our society 
as have filmst radio and television. 
Hundreds of experiments have es** 
tabtished beyona reasonable doubt 
that mass persuasion can be 
achieved by the planned^ and even 
the unplannedt presentation of edu* 
cational materials through mass 
media*'"^ As communication (organi- 
zations which influence public 
thinking on a national scale* the 
Film Board and the CBC provide 
special resources for adult education 
in Saskatchewan. 

National Film Board 

Th*? National Film Act passed 
in 1939 provided for the appoint- 
ment of a National Film Commis- 
sioner and a National Film Board 



of seven members. The Film Board 
was charged with the task of pro- 
ducing and distributing films which 
would encoura^ national unity. 
Since that time the Film Board has 
become one the larger producc»rs 
of documentary films and has 
developed an extensive system of 
distribution for 16 mm* ulms with 
special emfs^asis on the usually 
neglected rural and remote areas* 
\ 

A sharp reduction in funds at 
the end of the war resulted in 
increa^d emphasis upon the en* 
couragement of voluntary communi- 
ty organizaticm of film councils to 
sun>lement the Board's own film 
circuits. Contact with the film 
councils is maintained by field 
representatives who also work 
through librariest help to organize 
groups, and train projectionists. In 
every way these men form a useful 
Unk between the film makers and 
the film viewers. The accent is on 
self-help in voluntary film showings* 
The film«*using gioups are expected 
to CM^ganize their own showings and 
eventually to supply their own 
equipment. A recent report of the 
National Film Board* in comment- 
ing on the results of such activityt 



50 .See W. Schramm. The Process and Effects of Mass Comfmnication, University 
of Illinois Pre$s» Urbana» llltnois» 1955, p. 289. 
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stated that ^the self**sustaioiiig pdlcy 
has resulted in groups or^niztng 
fiUm distribution, trainhig projection* 
tsts and purchasing tilms and equip* 
ment. A coroUanr hias been tne 
steady increase in - oreanizations 
beliMiginff to film counciis and in 
the number of film circuits.'^ 

A word about the way in which 
the voluntary distribution network 
operates will further verify its useful 
contribution. In 19S4*SS there were 
two film council federations and 
30 film councils in Saskatchewan 
(Figure 36). Each council repre*- 
sents a number of film^using. groups 
— schools, farm organizations* ser- 
vice clubs» women's groups* and 
so on. Working through Uie film 
counciK these atfiltated groups pool 



respurces for the purchase of equip* 
ment and distnbution of mms. 
Films arc distributed by the Fihn 
Board on a voluntary basis through 
film circuits made up oi chains 
of community centers. The co- 
operating voluntary groups are then 
responsible for moving blocks of 
films from one center to tiie next. 
Central depots are maintamed in 
libraries and in the Adult Education 
Service of the University. Over 
17,000 showings to an audience of 
just less than a million people were 
reported in 1954*55. Over 11,000 
of the showings were in rural 
communities^ 

How do the documentary films of 
the Board contribute to continuing 
education in Saskatchewan? By 



Figure 36. Film Distrib\jtion Channeis in the Province of 

Saskatchewan 




I 



I 



Annual Jiftvrt, Natiooal Film Board, 1953-S4, Queen's Prioter, Ottawa, p. 14. 
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producing films on a wide range 
of topics of national and regional 
interests a rich resource is provided 
to stimulate thou^t and discussion. 
Thr^l^Jh^edium of films, Sasic* 
ateh^wan adults can visually share 
4n the experience of a distant com- 
munity in solving* its social prob* 
iems, in the tribulations of a group 
striving to achieve skill in effective 
discussion, or in the culture of a 
distant country struggling to achieve 
a new destiny. When Jthe usefulness 
of such films is understood by the 
adult educator a vast new range of 
teaching material is added to his 
skill as a communicator of ideas. 

The Commission hesitates to offer 
any suggestion for the further im- 
provement of the services rendered 
by the National Film Board on the 
basts of limited analysis. The pri- 
mary objection which has been 
voiced by several consultants, and 
which seems suf^rted by the listing 
of films produced by the Board, is 
that neither the prairie region nor 
the rural community has been ade* 
quately refm^nted in production 
themes. The Commission has noted 
that a number of excellent films 
associated with the prairie envi* 
ronment have been produced. It 
recognizes also that since film 
production is at present centered 
m the East, considerable cost is 
involved in any suggested increase 
in Western productions. It is also 
probable that much is to be said 
against a pcrficy of striMng to meet 
sectional interests in a Board design* 
ed to represent the nation <m film. 
The Commissi^ would nevertheless 
urge that more attention be given 
to the production of films depicting 
social and economic aspects of 
the western environment. Perhaps 
further advantages could be realized 
by the establishment of a regional 
film board which could give more 
specific attention to the film pro- 
duction needs of the prairies. 



The Provincial Government also 
might seek ways whereby the ft* 
nancial resources of the province 
could be utilized to encourage 4he 
production of several films d«u- 
menting situations of sp^ific inter* 
est to continuing education in 
Saskatchewan. These suggestions 
are intended only to indicate that 
opportunities for the mom effective 
use of the services of the Film 
Board might be created, but pro- 
vincial initiative and imagination 
may be necessary la experimenting 
with new arran^ments. 

The {»roduction of films is, of 
course, only the beginning of the 
effective use of film in coniinuing 
the education of adults. Films once 
produced must be utilized. To be 
utilized considerable effort should 
be expended in developing methods 
of study and discussion. In this 
respect the province can and does 
exercise much responsibility, par- 
ticulariy through the offices of the 
Saskatchewan Audio^Visual Board. 

Canadian 

Broadcasting Corporation 

The Canadian Broadcasting Cor* 
poration was established in 1936 
m order to ensure national covera^ 
for Canadian prcigrams and to make 
the general educational services of 
an important communication medi* 
um available to all sections of the 
nation. With the introduction of 
television into Canada in recent 
years a new and particulariy heavy 
responsibility has been placed upon 
the CBC. The control and direction 
of one of the most powerful media 
of mass communication is thus a 
matte*- of vital public policy. Des{>ite 
peri<v r objections to such policy 
by private mterests it has received 
the continued sui^rt of parliamen- 
tary committees and a number of 
other investigating bodies. With such 
continued support this Commission 
is in complete accord. In this age 
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of extreme commercialism, it soems 
particularly important that the C6C 
continue not only as a producing ^ 
organization but also as the"^ con- ' 
trolling agent of the networks. In 
the context ^ of this an^ysis ^of 
continuing education there * seems 
little doubt that the Canadian public 
has benefitSi by. public information 
programs of high standard and by 
creative and artistic programming 
of great value. 

Without implying that other 
features of the prograonming of the 
CBC are of less stgniHcance, the 
Commission wishes to offer brief 
comment on two , unique contri- 
butions to twentieth century con- 
tinuing education which appear to 
hold great promise if actequately 
utilized by tliH^ Saskatchewan public. 
They are the Citizens' Forum and 
National Farm Radio Forum. While 
the former activity has featured 
subject matter more directly appeal- 
ing to urban audiences and t^e 
latter has been considered of great* 
er interest to rural dwellers^ the 
essential features of the two 
programs are sufficiently similar to 
permit parallel treatment. 

The concept of the radio forum 
centers on the presentation of 
stimulating educational materials by 
rnass meciia followed by discussion 
in nei^bourhood groups across the 
nation. The national offices of the 
respective forums arrange for panels 
of Canadian leaders who, through 
adio broadcasts, attempt to create 
t n appreciation of the nature of the 
issues under discussion. Concise and 
objectively; prepared pamphlets ar^ 
also provided complete, with sug- 
gested discussion materials: The 
radio pr^ntation and the pamph- 
lets are thus the mass media used 
to present infonnation and points oi 
view Into the neighbourhood dis* 
cussion grouf». The discussion 
groups formulate their own opinions 
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on the subject and their conchisilns 
are sent to the provincial foruiA 
secretary located^ m Sask»tchewan» 
in the extension department of the 
University. The forum conclusions 
are then summarised and reported 
back to the groups by the provincial 
secretaries as* part of the next week^s 
broadcast. The findings, of forums 
across the nation are then further 
summari;^ at the national office 
and provide a useful index of public 
opinion to governments, oiganisisa- 
tions, and other interest^ agencies. 
There is much truth in the sug* 
gestibn that Citizens' Forum and 
National Farm Radio Forum are 
Canadian adaptations of the Scan* 
dinavian folk schools. 

The potential contribution of the 
fornms to the development of a 
socially and politically responsible 
citizenry appears significant. The 
topics select^ for discussion during 
a winter series represent current * 
questions affectiitg the family^ the 
community, or national and inter-^ 
national welfare. The discussions 
frequently relate to important 
questions of government with the 
avowed purpose of examining the 
merits or policy and execution. In 
an age of increasing public apathy 
towards ccmiplex social and eco- 
nomic issues* the forums represent 
an experiment in modem democ^ 
racy of far-reaching consequence.^ 

How successful have the forums 
been in Saskatchewan? It is difficult 
to provide a satisfactory analysis 
of this question. In U^e first place 
the listening audience is^no doubt 
much larger than the number of 
discussion group!; would suggest. In 
the second place all discussion 
groups do not benefit in like degree 
as the reslrit of an evening of 
listening ani conversation. Some 
groups take ^. oi^rtuni^ serious* 
\y, even ^he point* of inviting 
resource persons to assist the g^oup^ 
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while others consider the souiai 
aspects of greater importatice than 
the educational opportunity. With 
these qualifications in mind« Table 
I OS depicts the experience of the 
Saskatchewan Farm Radio Forum 
in the period 1946-.1955. On the 
average over this period, 677 farm 
people each week attended 107 
fonims of between 6 and 7 members 
each. The largest number of forums 
was in 1948-49 with 969 persons 
in average weekly attendance. Both* 
number of forums and weekly 
attendance have been in almost 
consistent decline since that tune. ^ 

The average membership per 
forum venfks the essential neigh* 
bourhood basis of the forums. Jlie 
1946-1955 average of 6.5 per»ns 
per forum suggests ^at two or 
three families meet in farm homes 
for the Monday night broadcasts. 
Comparable statistics are not avail* 
able on the Citizens* Forum. In 

Peneral the response to Citizens* 
'orum has been significantly lower. 
In recent years the number of 
actively reporting Citizens* Forums 
in the province has declined to less 
than ten. A distinction should be 
made* however, between the listen- 
ing audience as distinct from the 



groups. While no direct evidence 
is a^iailable^ the nuptiber of listeners ^ 
is thought to be very high. The 
program is nowi9>roduced on tele- 
vision, and its influence may greatly 
increase as a consequence. 

The Commission can only con- 
clude trom these statistics that the 
forums have not been successful in 
Saskatchewan up to the time of 
writing this r^rt. Several reasons 
have been advanced for this: that 
the small membership and seasonal 
nature of tte program make for 
impermanence; mat formers residing 
in town during the winter months 
are not incluied to siq;>port f<mim 
discu *ons and thc^ who remain 
on the farm find neighbourly activity 
more difficult; that farm organiza- 
tion^ is more advanced on the 
prair^s* thus the foruins are imable 
to compete for time efiEectively. Yet» 
these reasons cannot entirely explain 
the low response in the province. 
There are literally thousands of 
two-, three-, and four^amily groups 
in Saskatchewan which could con-* 
veniently meet one evening per 
week. The required organization and 
^ the responsibilities of reportuig are 
relatively simple. 



Table 105. Average Weekly Attendance, Farm Radio Forum, 

Saskatchewan, 1946-1955 





1946^ 
47 


1947-! 1948- 
48 1 49 


1949. 
50 


1950. 
51 


1951-! 
52 1 


1952.' 
53 ! 


1953. 
54 


1954- 
55 


Averages 


Total forums 


97 


i 

130 ; 144 

1 


142 


118 


107 


87 


69 


68 


106.9 


Averai^ weekly 
attendance 


453 


I 

802 ; 969 


860 


653 


664 


657 


545 


494 


677.4 


Average membership 
per forum* 


1 


6.2 I 6.7 


6.1 


5.5 


6.2 


7.6 


7.9 


7.5 





SoVBOc; Unpublbh«d data provided by Extctision Depftrtment* UnlveniitF of SMkatehewan. 

•Thft lowpr avcraae membenihip per forum in ttu» ^rly yearo Ia ekplaiii«d iti part by the 
inchision of one^famity forams m disctuskm groups. 
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Some of the responsibility for 
low participation may lie with the 
forums themselves. On various 
^counts a number of criticisms have 
'been levelled at the programs. 
FcMTum topics, annoimced well ahead 
of broadca5;t dates, are sometimes 
less timely than they should be. 
As a result the fonuns tend to lose 
some of the vitality and interest 
"which goes with discussing issues 
at the hei^t oi public interest. In 
part this difficulty is overcome by 
the* ''fourth ni^t'* discussions on 
Farm Forum for which topics are 
not assigned too far in advance. 
Nevertheless, methods of introduc-* 
ing flexibiliQr into this aspect of 
programming should be explored. 

Some ctitics hold that interest 
has lagged because of the forums* 
tendency to repeat programs from 
year to year. A more basic com* 
plaint is that the Amount of time 
allowed on each broadcast for 
national discussion is too short. 
Because it is unpc^ibfe to include 
sufficient information in 20 to 25 
minutes, it is argued, local groups 
have an inadequate base from 
which to launch a discussion. A 
suggestion reflecting similar criti* 
ctsm would have the forums extend 
discussions of complex subjects 
over several weeks rather than try 
to compress too much into a smgle 
program. A further alternative is one 
of using the weekly radio broad- 
casts to evaluate forum opinions 
expressed by participants of the 
previous week's program. In this 
way there could be a more precise 
broadening of put>lic understanding. 

Whether or not these criticisms 
are 'fully justified, it is apparent 
that the CBC and its associated 
agencies have not exhausted pos-» 
sible techniques for improving the 
forums. Greater wiUing^s to ex«* 
periment with these unique and 
valuable education^ instruments 
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would reveal new methods of co - 
reeling weaknesses and of keeping 
pace with ehanging needs. 

Whatever the faults 'of the pro-* 
grams themselves, the Commission 
must conclude that one major de-* 
ftciency lies in the limited enthusi* 
asm and suf^KNt received from 
provincial organizations and leadei;;- 
ship. It will be apparent that npf 
amount ot improvement in Hp 
nature of the broadcasts will la- 
crease the number of forums .^th<- 
out ^uine ^ort to oxgaQ^r them 
and to keep them functioning* The 
objection has been heard that the 
forums may become competin|( 
conununity organizations. The evi*^ 
dence clearly does not support this 
objection. The forums are neigh- 
bourhood groups and do not m any 
way resemble conununity groups. 
Perhaps the central probfem is the 
low pncmty which is given to forum 
activities. To overcome this problem 
the forums will have to be more 
closely related to the cmgoing activi- 
ties of cMfganizations. Emier refer- 
ence has been made to the tendency 
for vcriuntary organizations to pass 
resolutions without stinmlating the 
basic understanding of the issues to 
which resolutions often relate. The 
forums, if taken seriously, provide 
an important tod in overcoming 
this deficiency* There is reason to 
suggest that organizations could 
actively sponsor forums as part of 
a winter program supplemented by 
study materials on some of the Vey 
issues of concern to the membership. 
A local lodge of the Farmers Union, 
for exami^, could readily arrange 
for nei^bourhood meetings and 
provide Uie means tot summarizuig 
opinion on a total ccMnmunity basis. 
Unless organizations recognize the 
general service function |»rovided by 
the forum program the number of 
forums will continue to decline. 
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It would appear that the univer-* 
sity and the co-operating organiza- 
tions could also increase the support 
given to the forums. At no time 
have the provincial secretaries been 
able to devote full attention to 
providing the. leadership which the 
program merits. This is true even 
m the active season. Without strong 
leadership from the provincial forum 
office it can be expected that 
response will decrease after the 
initial novelty of the program dis- 
appears. The provincial office could 
also give attention to the preparation 
of supplementary materials further 
relating the topic under discussion 
to provincial conditions. More at- 
tention could be given to work with 
the provincial libraries in preparing 
lists of r^erence materials. There 
is much to be done in encouraging 
a closer association of libraries and 
the listening ^tmps. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation in Great 
Britain* for example, publishes an 
eight page pamphlet Listen and 
Learn which details programs for 
the ''serious listener"" and indicates 
follow-up possibilities in adult 
classes^ residential courses, and so 
forth. To neglect these aspects 
(without implying an overburdening 
of forums with educational ma- 
terials) is to miss an important 
opportunity to create a better in- 
formed public. Few issues of the 
present day can be discussed on 
the basis of localized experience 
atone; c^inions plus carefully as- 
sembled factual data are essential. 



In summary. Citizens' Forum and ' 
Farm Radio Forum provide an 
unprecedented techmque for ad- ' 
vancing adult education. Response 
to this opportunity in Saskatchewan 
has been severely limited. Ctespite 
the many useful reasons given in 
explanation, the Commission has 
concluded that the neighbourhood 
nature of the forums presents no 
serious obstacles to a substantial 
increase in forum activity. A review 
of support given to the program by 
provincial organizations and by the 
University stron^y suggests that the 
importance oi the forums as an 
educational technique has not been 
fully understood. 

The programs themselves should 
be carefully analysed by the CBC 
to adapt them to the changing 
circumstances of rural liVmg and 
to correct weaknesses. As the new 
medium ctf t^evision is extended 
into the farm homes of Saskatche- 
wan, a particulariy promising op- 
portunity will be presented for the 
development of an informed citi** 
s^nry. Every opportunity should be 
taken to see that the new m^ium 
is so utilized as to further enhance 
the people's proprietorship in their 
broadcasting system. This can only 
be accomi^hed, in the opinion of 
this Commission^ by maintaining 
and strengthening the CBC's role in 
television. 



Evoiuation of the Rote of Government in 
Continuing Educotion 



It is apparent that both provincial 
and federal j^vemments are heavily 
committed to the encoufagement of 
programs for the continued edu- 
cation erf adults. Even this cursory 
review will support the conclusion 



that it is no longer a question 
of whether governments ought to 
assume such responsibility; the 
question is one of how much re- 
sponsibility and in what ways should 
such responsibility be assumed* 
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Obviously both governments have 
recognized the necesslQr for empha* 
sis upon the contribution of volun* 
tary citizen organizations. It is 
equally apparent that both govern- 
ments have indkated willingness to 
invest public moneys in the con* 
tinning education of adults. 

It is much more dif^cult to assess 
the substances or content of gov** 
emment ccmtributions. In varying 
degree, both governments have been 
active in stimulating the develop* 
ment of citizen activity in the 
cultural arts and recreation. Assess* 
ment is much more difficult in the 
preparation of rural citizens for 
social and political responsibility. 
Certainly the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corpcmtion and the National Film 
Board are significant contributors in 
the federal field. Citizens* Forum 
and National Farm Radio Forum 
represent two direct approaches in* 
volving the national raoio network. 
Unfortunately neither of these pro* 
grams have achieved an acceptable 
degree of success in Saskatchewan. 

On the bms of the programs 
examined* the Government of Sask-* 
atchewan appears to be only in* 
directly involved with the promotion 
of serious study of social and 
econcxnic affairs.-^^ There are a 
number of instances in which it 
has encouraged such activities under 
the $po!^rship of voluntary organi* 
zations;\the Sasl^tchewan Council 
on Pul^c Affairs, the Farmer* 
Labour-Teacher Institute, and the 
Group Development Institute are 
example:. There is limited evidence, 
however, of a clearly deHned policy 
directed towards encouraging a coa- 
'Certed approach on a provtoce-wtde 
scale, under the circumstances of 
the times it seems imperative that 
nothing short of such an approach 



92 An important though indirect excei>:' 
mission to undertake a comprehensive 2 
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can be considered satisfactory. 
Perhaps the absence of such a 
policy, in contrast to the Federal 
Government, is explained by the 
grater difficulty or access to the 
m^ ccHnmunication media of radio 
and film. Whatever the explanation, 
there is need for a more concerted 
approach to the education of adult 
ctt!2sens for social and political 
responsibilities. 

If the assumption is made that 
the Oovemm^^LJ^Mtchewan 
does not have reM^ access to the 
mass media of communication — 
radio, tele^on and fihn — ^what 
then are the alternatives? The most 
effective avenue for continuing 
education in terms of numbers, 
enthusiasm and independence are 
the voluntary organizations dis^* 
cussed above. Ways and means 
have already been developed and 
should be fiuther developed where* 
by the fmancial and technical 
resources of the government can 
be brought to bear upon the 
apparent limitations of the voluntary 
^up. Tile greatest obstacle to 
serious social and economic studies 
by citizen gro^)s appears to be 
financial. To overcome this obstacle, 
a greatly expdided program of 
government gritnts, patterned after 
the system prevailmg m Great 
Britain* merits careful study. To en- 
sure the best use of such assistance 
some arrangement would be neces- 
sa^ to facilitate the establishment , 
of acceptable objectives and pri* 
orities by the vduntary organiza* 
tions themselves^ 

If effective means are found to 
utilize the financial resources of 
the government through a co- 
ordinating body, some attention 
should be given to integrating those 
activitfes the Department of 

to this was the appointment of this Com- 
lysis of social and economic development. 
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Education focused on adult educa- 
tion. One signtHcant indication that 
there may be some doubt as to the 
necMi for a special Adult Education 
Division is the separati^ of some 
of the basic toc^ of adi^ education 
into branches or divisions ot the 
Department of Education. The fihn 
services of the Department are ad* 
ministered by a separate branch. 
Mention has already been made of 
the separation of the administration 
of the Physical Fitn^ and Recre- 
ation Divisicm. The Commission is 
not prepared to recommend on the 
basis of its limited study that ^ese 
various services be amalgamated 
into a single division of adult 
education. It does wish to poHit 
outt however^ that such separation 
greatly incveases the difHculty of 
oeveloping a strong and integrated 
program witbhi the Department of 
Education. 

Libraries are under the direction 
of the Pirovincial Librarian. As these 



contain basic information tools^ 
there may be merit in studying 
their relation to adult education 
program services. 

FinallVt the examination of even 
a limited range of programs serves 
to emphasize the importance of a 
redefinition of the objectives and 
or@uiizatk>n (tf conttnuiiffi education 
in Saskatchewan. Since the essential 
ingredient of tibe educaticm of adults 
is freedom of inquiry and personal 
hutiativct iany sug^tion of central 
control or dtrt^ction is to be avoided. 
It would ^consistent th^ore to 
suggest tluP^ early conferen^ be 
held of all organizations and agen- 
cies with interest in continuing 
education. Such a conference could 
carefully evaluate the findings and 
recomm^idations of this Commis- 
sion on continuing education^ and 
det^mine the extent of ^reement 
on these new defhiidons of responsi* 
biUty. 



CONTINUING EDUCATION AND THE 
LOCAL COAAMUNITY 



Whatever {provision may be made 
at the provincial level for con- 
tinuing raucation into adult years 
by organizations, govemmentt or 
university, their nnal worth is 
measured by the contribution made 
to individual and community de- 
velopment. The manner in which 
provincial programs are channelled 
into the tissue of community living 
remains a primary question to be 
explored. One mi^t well be@m to 
ask at this point whether there is 
not some meeting i^ce between 
fhe formal school system and the 
education of adults. If there is to 
be a merging, then the obvious place 
to look for it is in the school in 
the local community. 

The local school is rooted firmly 
in every rural community as a 



center established to provide spec^ial- 
ized educational services. In. an 
earlier era, when a school hduse 
was withtai sight of ahnost ^very 
family, it was regarded as a lidgh- 
bourhood social cent^; many edu- 
cational and recreatiraal activities 
of adults were carried on/ there. 
With a changing rural envircmment, 
the trend is necessarily towards the 
closmg of these early centers, and 
iowaras their transfer to/ a nearby 
village. In terms of distance the 
automobOe has meant that the 
school is about as close to the f atm 
family, in a physical sense, as it 
ever was. Unfortunately this does 
not yet appear to be true in a 
psychological sense. The tendency 
is to think of the school as a formal 
classrocMn; distance has resulted in 
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some loss of its neighbouriy cbarac* 
ter. Wiule this may be transitory, 
it is a factor in recognizing the 
the^schod as a community center. 

Continuing education for adults 
is not yet a conscious objective of * 
rural educatoci. Nor is the contri- 
bution to be bade by the teacher 
recognij^d in pur culture as it is 
in the dblture bf Western Europe. 
Perhaps this is ^ partial explanauon 
of cdjaic^m for \the acceptance of 
the teacher exprassed so frequently 
in community forums. On the other 
hand, there is some loss for the 
teacher, because organizing and 
conducting continuing educational 
activities ^ters mature uisight into 
the life of the community. All 
teachers cannot, of course, wcome 
adult educators. After accepting 
this, it nevertheless seems true that 
more attention could be given to 
the question of school<ommuntty 
relations in our teacher training 
programs. Unless there is some 
retpterpretation of the role of the 
teacher in the community it is 
doubtful whether the school will 
expand its functions to serve the 
whole community. 

Those who are responsible for 
the administration of the local 
school system have not had much 
time to devote to aspects of rural 
education beyond the years of 
formal schooling. In the last decade 
the task of establishing larger school 
units and, more recently, the task 
of regrouping rural schools, has 
been absorbing most of the energies 
and attention of lucai educational 
leaders. These difficult and vital 
adjustments can be expected to 
continue for some time to come. 
Once they have been completed 
we can expect to see an expanding 
concern for the more qualitative 
aspects of rural education. 

Farm families as taxpayers have 
not yet indicated either the desire 



or the willingness to establish 
opportunities for continuing their 
education. In many instances, con- 
siderable progress is still to be 
made in general acceptance of 
ccHnplete high school education for 
fatte children. Until sufficient ex- 
perience is provided to whet the 
public appetite, the present situatimi 
can be expected to continue. This 
seems true despite the fact that 
increased leisure time made pos- 
sible by mechanization, ease of 
travel permitted by the automobile, 
and generally rismg standards of 
living enhance the opportunity for 
persod&l and comntJnity enrich- 
ment. This does not imply that 
there are not a lai^e number of 
citiinns who do desire to continue 
their education. Many such appeals 
were directed to the Commission 
in community bearings. But for the 
moment those who reco^oize the 
need remain in the minority. It is 
on this hiformed nucleus, however, 
that further progress will depend. 

All of these interpretations lead 
to the cOTclusioQ tiiat, at least in 
the immediate future, the local 
school will probably be unresponsive 
in taking the kiitiatiVe for leadership 
in adult education. In the long run 
the c(Hicept of the school in the 
service of the entire community is 
sound and should be pursued with 
increased vigour. In the meantime 
the primary emphasis could well be 
phixd upon the leadership of 
voluntary organization. 

With some encouragement from 
educational administrators and 
teachers, the school could become 
the center for a growing number 
of community actmties. If this is 
to be ^done, consistent policies 
adapted to the different needs of 
voluntary organizations should be 
(kwloped. If the school is to serve 
the community, for examine, the 
charging of man than nominal 
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rentals to community groups cannot and American cities. There are few 

be supported. Use of the school rural communities^ if any^ in Sask* 

will often mean inconvenience^ but atchewan where such councils are 

without inconvenience there can found. Yet they offer a highly 

be little responsive public service, effective method of giving substance 

Greater attention should be given and focus to local ccmtinutng edu- 

to the provision of facilities for cation. Ways of implementing com- 

community-centered activities when munity councils may have to vary 

new school buildings are being from locality to locality, but the 

constructed. This will be particularly need for the means of assessing the 

important in the ne^it decade when whcde community is imperative, 
the hxnd towards the centr^lizaticm 

of school facilities accelerates. M^ct ormniTaHr^iie «i»^^»»;f>^ 

broader servios. Gnater awareness SiS iSlS.™»^irS1 152 

Reference has already been made °f existing ' programs, 
to the wide range of organizations * tmplication of surveying the 
already found in the average com- resources of thfe community 
munity. Often these organisations ^"^ receive detailed consideration 
are the local arm of provincial a later report of the Commission, 
bodies and therefore reflect the A modest start can be made throu^ 
policies and progranjs which pro- establishment of continuing 
vincial executives seek to encourage, education councils to facilitate con- 
Mention has ako been made of c«rted approaches in existing pro- 
the tendency towards overorgani- grams. Any organization can take 
zation of rural communities. The initiative; m most instances, 
institutional structure is further assuming a correct approach, some 
complicated by the emergence of »m«nja»ate success can be antici- 
the larger trade<entered communi- pated. 
ty. The delay in refocusing organi- 
zational interests, so that new trends Once such councils have been 
in the association of families are established, a wide range of ad- 
utiltzed. can be expected to persist dittonal opportunities exist If the 
for some time. local school board is represented 

on the council, thra the physical 

If the idea of establishing the and technical resources of the school 

roots of the community school A'iU be examined. Hiis imi^es that 

through the activities of voiunlary the school can and shoula become 

organizations is to thrive, some the physical center of the communi- 

immediate progress will be necessary ty for coH>perative meetings, youth 

in the coK>rdination of activities, groups, recreation and other groups 

The idea of community councils has in the community setting. Ilie work 

been adopted in many Canadian of the local councils oMild in turn 
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be suppiemeoted by the liberal sys* 
tern of grants proposed in an earlier 
section. Finally, a medium will be 
provided through which the limited 
number of leaders in social and 
economic affairs, cultural arts, and 
recreation can be utilized with 
greater effectiveness. 

The suggestion that the local 
school should become a center for 
adult education does not imply that 
the program would be operated by 
the principal. To do so would be 
fatal to the essential voluntary basis 
for participation. It does mean, 
however, that the principal may 
become active in the platming and 
admhitstration of a local prc^m 
developed in coKn^ration with a 
board or council of citizens. 



These, then, are some of the main 
problems involved in community 
organization for continuing educa- 
tion. In general, the more important 
resources for such opportunities 
already exist; little additional 
organization ought to be required 
for new focus and vitality. The 
central need is one of better order 
in the stream of activity and a 
growing dbncem for its quality. 
The coH>rdinating step thus required 
will be difOcult and will call for 
patience and irader^tandhig. Some 
failures can be anticipated. In the 
end, however, it seems not too 
unrealistic to assume that there 
may ^ally be a merging of the 
education youth and the educa- 
tion of adults. 



SUAAMARY 



Continuing education extends the 
^opportunity to learn into the adult 
\ii rs. Almost infinite variety exists 
m the subject matter and method. 
Continuing education differs in 
several respects from formal school* 
ing; attepdance is vduntary, teach-^ 
ers are not endowed with the same 
degree of authority, and, the stu* 
dents are individuals of mature 
years. These differences combine to 
make continuing education a chal* 
lenging but difficult responsibility. 

Three broad areas of interest can 
be identified; ^iocial and economic 
affairs, the cultural arts, and recre- 
ation. The groups primariljr re- 
sponsible include voluntary citizen 
organizations, governments, and 
umversities. Of the three groups, 
voluntary organizations are the more 
significant whether measured in 
terms of numbers of citizens in- 
voived, leadership, or enthusiasm 
and initiative. Governments and 
universities have a determining in- 
fluence, however, by virtue of 
financial and technical resources. 



Despite the prc^fic activities of 
voluntary organizations, a ntmiber 
of limitaticms are a{^>armt. In the 
average community competition for 
membership time and for leadership 
is prevalent CSumges from the early 
neighbourhood to larger trade- 
centered communities have not yet 
been reflected m tmified activity. 
Problems of finance place serious 
limits on the ability of voluntary 
groups to develop 4)rograms in 
balance with the requirements of 
adult cithsens in a modem demo- 
cratic society. Yet vduntary citizen 
groups are influential in a changing 
society; their relationship to govern- 
ments in defining public pc^cies is 
significant. There is much to be 
said for an informal arrangement 
to facilitate review of objectives 
and estaUishment of prionties in 
provincial programs. 

With this there could be an 
associated program of liberal gov- 
ernment grants designed to assist 
voluntary agencies in the develop- 
ment of continued learning for adult 
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citizens. The need for this h par* 
ttcularly apparent in tt^ preparation 
of citizens for social and po^tfeal 
responsibility. 

Only in the last 75 years have 
universities recpgnized their r^pon^ 
sibility to the wider public. Ine^ 
is now general agreement that they 
should be a primary source ot the 
knowledge* personneU and skills 
essential to present day requirements 
of continuing education. Particularly 
serious deficiencies are evident in 
the University of Saskatchewan; 
these deficiencies require sober 
reflection by those responsible for 
educational policy. Since the pro* 
fessionally trained person provides 
a key source of voluntary leadershjb» 
training beyond the technical skills 
is imperative. The exacting responsi* 
bilities of the adult educator require 
facilities for special training in the 
humanities and social sciences. Con* 
tinued research in both of these 
areas is necessary £^^»effiecdve 
training. Yet, in common with other 
Canadian universities* the Univer* 
sity of Saskatchewan gives minimal 
attention to these two areas of 
knowledge. Thb is true whett^r 
measured in terms of available 
personnel^ finance* or available 
training and research activity. Un» 
less th^ deficiencies are corrected, 
continuing education in Saskatche* 
wan will be retarded and md^ 
ne^ected at one of the most critical 
pomts. 

UNESCO criteria have been ap- 
l^ied in striving to defbie the 
appropriate rde of the universiQi^ 
In ^eral the defined role is one 
of developmg a techmcal adult 
extension service of high standard. 
New programs of a non-technical 
nature, once established, should not 
continue to absorb the resources 
of the university. Training and 
research in the humanities and social 
sciences combined with mastery of 



adult education as a fidd of knowl- 
ed^ should be the theme of the 
umversity*s contribution. Before this 
can be accomplished, a fundamental 
i«-evaluatioa by educational leaders 
of the role of the university in 
continuing education will be neces* 
sary. 

There is no Icmger any question 
of the need for contributions by 
governments to continuing educa- 
tion. Questions now revolve around 
the nature and extent of that con* 
tributicm« The answers have been 
the subject of debate dath^ back 
tn the Greek philosophers. Yet it 
is evident titot formal participation 
of governments in improving tho 
material welfare of citizens has far 
outpaced their participation in edu- 
cation for the exercise democratic 
responsibilities. Popular opinion ex<» 
erts a decisive influence on thi 
executive functions of government 
Means must be found to create 
conditions necessary to more e^* 
tive formation of informed opuiioa 
about social and Monomic affaks. 
The fact tiiat tim task must in- 
evitably reflect political and philo- 
sophical views oi life need not be 
a deterring factor. 

An inflexible rule is that state 
machinery caimot be used to per- 
petuate the ideas ot the govern^ 
ment of the day. It is the task of 
government to see that continuing 
education develoi>s in an atmos* 
phere of free inqmry* It can pursue 
this coursed a number of ways; 
through liberal grants made avail* 
able to voluntary citizen organiza- 
tions, through die encoura^ment 
^ citizens' councfls whereW inde- 
pendent decisions as to pohcy and 
program can be defined, through 
the proviston of facilities and 
techmcal personnel. 

As witii the University of Sask- 
atchewan, clarificaticm is needed 
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with respect to the role which the 
proviticial government can and 
ought to play in an expanded and 
more vital program of continuing 
education in the next quarter 
century. Once the Provincial Gov« 
emment's role has been deHned^ 
the necessary administrative organi- 
zation can be established with 
economy in personnel and finance. 

The final test of the merit of 
any provincial policies and programs 
for continuing the education of 
adults* whether by voluntary organic 
zations^ goveniment or university^ 
wilt be found in their acceptance 
by citizens in rural communities 
throughout Saskatchewan. While the 
local school logically provides a 
convenient center at which formal 
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education for youth can blend with 
the education of adults, there are 
reasons to conclude that fbe time 
for this has not yet arrived. In the 
meantime, the concept of the school 
as a center at the service of the 
entire community should be pur- 
sued with increased vigour. A 
modest beginning can be made 
through the pooled resources of 
local voluntary organizations in the 
form of citizens* councils. Little if 
any new oiganization is necessary; 
one or more existing; organizations 
can take the uiitiative. If care is 
taken to center ccmimunity pro* 
grams in the school, then the con- 
cept of broad citizen pr^aration 
for life in a modem democracy 
will be on the way to eventual 
realization. 
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CHAPTBI Xli 

7^ Pw^ioMU 0^ Turned Pe^ifiU 

Rural people in their commuiiittes take into account the changing 

and thfou^ their organizatkins economic and social environment in 

made numerous recommendations rurd Saskatchewan and are geared 

to meet the problems of education to the attainment of improved 

which they defmed.^ Their proposals standards of educaticm* 



Shortage of Quolified Teachers 



The shortage of qualified teachers 
was considered the most crucial 
problem in rural education. Many 
communities were behig served by 
unaualified teachers, ana still others 
had tost the services of their local 
school because of the shortage of 
teachers. Proposals to remedy the 
the shortdjge of qualified teachers 
included increased regroi^ing of 
school facilities, higher salaries, 
improved living conditions, ^higher 
stamlards erf training iw teachers, 
and financial assistance to teachers 
in training. 

B^onping of School Facilittes 

A number of rural commtmtties 
endorsed the regrouping of school 
facilities as a measure to increase ^ 
the supply of teachers. TeacherT' 
can be more economically utilized 
in centra! schools with adequate 
enrolments, and qualified teachers 
can be attracte% to serve in 
well-quipped central schools. The 
Saskatchewan School Trustees^ AS'- 
sociaiion, in pointing out that the 
problem was not so much a shortage 
of teachers as an overabundai^ 
of classrooms relative to enrolment, 
suggested that the solution \ie$ in 
reducing the demand for teachers 



''rather than trying to create a 
supply beyond that which can be 
reasonably expected^** 

Increawd Salarim 

Althou^ rural people felt that 
the need for teachers could be 
reduced by more extensive centrali- 
zation of fecilides, their maui 
proposal was to increase tead^* 
salari^. For^-four per cent of 
conrunuttity briefs deahng with edu« 
cation reMmmended tte payment 
of adequate salaries. Sixtrci per 
cent urged salaries comparable with 
those of other professions. 

, The Saskatchewan Teacher^ Fed^ 
Ration brief endorsed the scale of 
^Blaries recommended by the Con* 
ference of Western Teachers^ as 
follows: 

Mfatt* Mflsl* 
Bouni mum 
S $ 

1) I year*s training 2»200 4*000 

2 yean* training 2»S0O 4,500 

3 years* training 2*800 5,000 

4 years* training 3*100 5.500 

5 years* training 3,400 6,000 

6 years* training 3*700 6*500 

7 years* training 4*000 7*000 

2) Partial allow&nces: $60.00. per uni* 
versity course. 

3) Annual increments: At least 
$200.00 per year. 



See Chapter IL 
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4|. Allowan^ for previous experience: 

a) Pull credit for each year of 
training. 

b) Full credit for each year of 
war or auxiliary service. 

5) Allowance for administration and 
supervision: 

a) Priadpai 

Elementary rooms, $100*00 per 
room up to twelve rooms. 
Intermediate and high school 
rooms* $125.00 per room up to 
twelve rooms. 

Over twelve: rooms* allowance 
per room on graduate ^ale. 

b) Vke^Mndpai 

One*half of allowance for prin* 
cipals. 

6) Allowances for extra-curricular 
activities: A stipulated amoum for 
each unit of work in connection 
with extra-curricular activities. 

7) Sick leav^ Cumulative to a maxi- 
mum of i^o hundred days. 

The Saskatchewan Women's Co* 
operative Guild also urged generally 
improved salary schedules and 
recognition erf the principal of equal 
pay for equal work: 

**Salary schedules should auract the 
finest calibre of people who want to 
make teaching their profession. They 
should make it p04»{bte for such people 
to stay with the iob and to keep up 
with the trends in methods and to keep 
themselves fully qualifed for their iob. 
Salaries should be equal pay for equal 
qualifications* regardless of se> of 
teacher, regardless of whether teaching 
in rural or urban schools, and regard- 
less of grade taught.*^ 

A school superintendent present^ 
ed the teachers' viewpoint: 

The public will have to realize 
that teachers are entitled to the normal 
amenities and practical needs of life. 
Teachers want comfortable homes, 
* they need cars* and other things which 
the average citizen takes for granted. 
Without incomes supplementary to 
their salary, few of these needs will 
be properly met. Ways will have to 
be found to decrease further the 
total number of teachers ia the pro* 
vince» and to increase the amount of 
salary money available, so that the 
income of teachers make instruc- 
tion their life woric can be raised to 
an equitable level.** 



While there was genera! recog- 
nition of the need for improvement 
in all salary schedules, a few spe- 
cific suggestions were made as well. 
Montmartre pointed out that teach- 
ers 'in rural schocrfs having more 
crades to teacht lack ct equipment, 
have a more difficult job, therefore 
should receive higher wages/* Eston 
claimed that remuneration for teach- 
ers was adequate *^except in outlying 
districts/' Alameda suggested in- 
come tax deduction *1or money 
spent in furthering educaticm/' and 
Pennant felt that the "cost of teach- 
ers* transportation to and froth 
school ought to be exempt from 
income tax.*' 

Weyburn drew attention to the 
questions of increments and ade- 
quate pension schemes. The judg- 
ment of the Saskatchewan Teachers* 
Federation of the present superan- 
nuation plan was presented m this 
way: 

^'Scores of teachers, before they 
decide to cease teacbing in this pro- 
vince, have written to us wishing to 
know what their superannuaUon alKiw* 
ancc would be if they continued to 
teach in Saskatchewan. Unfortunately, 
our reply, based on the provisions of 
the present Act, has too often indicated 
an amount wffich was not sufficient 
to persuade the person to continue to 
teach in Saskatchewan- It should be 
noted that it is frequently our most 
alert and promising teachers who have 
been raised in this province who con* 
%ult u9 about the potential benefits of 
superannuation and who say, too little 
and too late*.** 

In addition to increments* and 
pension plans, the Federation in- 
cluded in its list of fringe benefits 
'^sabbatical leave, accumulative sick 
leave, isolation bonuses, contribu- 
tory group insurance and improved 
recognition for administrative re- 
sponsibilities.'' The Federation 
pointed out that ''where these bene-^ 
fits have been incorporated by a 
school unit into the schedule they 
have had the effect of refaintiw 
teachers within the school system.^ 
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I iroved Living Conditions 

Numerous communities and local 
organizations indicated tliat tlte 
inadequacy of living accommoda^ 
tionsi stands in the way of acquiring 
and retaining teachers. Forty-six 
per cent of community briefs dealing 
with education stated that it was 
the responsibility of local organiza- 
tions and the local government 
agency to ^improve teachers^ living 
accommodation/' The Saskatche^ 
wan Teacher^ Federation made the 
following recommendations: 

""A survey of teacherages in many 
areas would indicate that teachers are 
expected to live under substandard 
conditions. School units must be given 
credit for their progressive teachenage 
policies but much remains to be done, 
we suggest that the regulations cover* 
ing Department of Education grants 
for teacherages be revised* The maxi*- 
mum of %lm per teacherage is ridtcu* 
lously inadequate in this day and a^. 
We recommend that there be strict 
supervision by the Department of Edu* 
cation of the constructfon of teacher* 
ages and that they be large enough 
for family living and up to date as 
to insulation, cupboards* water supply 
and electricity/* 

Higher Standards of Training 

Despite the shortage of teachers 
even with minimum qualifications, 
the maiority of rural ratepayers were 
insistent that standards should not 
be sacrificed in an effort to acquire 
an adequate number of teachers. Al- 
most one-third of the communitte.^ 
urged the raising of standards for 
the^^ualifications of teachers. 

The College of Education of the 
University of Saskatchewan, in dis- 
cussing the development of a teacher 
training program* referred to the 
changes taking place in the educa- 
tional system: 

"The movement towards ccntraliiung 
the high schcxij program of a com- 
munity in a large town within the 
communtty« and the * offering of a 
variety of courses in such hi^ schools, 
is increasing the demand for teachers 



qualified to teach such specialized 
courses as: Agriculture* Commercial 
ClasseSt Technical Courses* Physical 
Education and Household Science."" 

The College contended that local 
authorities should: 

. . refrain from offering a course 
until such time as a teacher with the 

{>roper qualifications is available. • • « 
t is obvious thiu a person must be 
master of the material he teaches. It 
is not quite so obvious, but in the 
opinion of the college, just as neces* 
&ury» for the persons to be a master 
of the art of teaching. . » • The college 
therefore holds that the preparation of 
all teachers* both academic and special* 
ists in other fields* should include: 

(a) a thorough foundation in the con* 
tent material in a particular field, 

(b) a broad general education* and 

(c) a minimum of one year of pro* 
fessional training.** 

To provide the standard of instruc* 
tion which it considered essentialt 
the College of Education recom* 
mended ''that steps ^ taken to 
increase the amount of trainmg 
received initially by teachers to at 
least two years, and» to as great 
an extent as possiblCt four years/* 

Th% Saskatchewan Teachers* Fed^ 
eration supported the plea for longer 
training: 

*'If one ye^r of professional training 
was ever sufficient for teachers, it is 
not so today* €}ne-year teacher training 
colleges feel that the best they can 
do in such a short period of time is to 
provide a proM^ which will resuH 
in improvement df the cuhural back* 
ground of the student* Satisfaction is 
expressed when the year shows a 
maturing of the student emotionally 
and socially. Development of person* 
aiity seems to be emphasized. It is 
doubted that any member of the staff 
of our Teacher Training Colleges 
which provide only one year of train-^ 
ing would express the opinion that 
the year's program is adequate in pre** 
paring a person for the teaching pro- 
fession. ... A minimum of two years 
of training should be required for all 
candidates for the profession.*" 

The student body of the Moose 
Jaw Teachers College also agreed 
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with the recommendation for ex* 
tension of the teacher training period 
to two years and added the farther 
requirement that ^'teachers be re* 
quired to obtain a degree within 
the ensuing five years/* 

While professional educators and 
trainees recommended a lengthening 
of the training course, the luy public 
suggested instead Improvement in 
the present trainmg setup, Wiseton 
n&commended the requirement of 
higher average marks ''both entering 
and graduajing from Normal. 
Weybwrn stressed the need for ^'a 
careful selection of candidates ad* 
mitted to Teacher Training Schoc^/' 
Estevan fc(t that more practical 
teaching should be included ui the 
training period. ''Normal school 
courses could be shortened and 
divided imi> training periods. This 
would aliou students tqgain experi* 
ence and a better insist into the 
problems of teaching. Punnichy 
suggested "a summer vocational 
course for Grade XI and XII stu- 
dents who plan on being teachers/" 
A school superintendent suggested 
a similar plan: 

•\ . . tf^modif icAtion of the preseht 
requitemcnt for enrolling if) Teachers 
Coite^. At present a candidate is 
requtre<i to have credit for at least six 
subjects of Grade XII and attend 
Teachers College for one Vear before 
Qualifying for an Interim or Condi* 
tidnal certificate. It is suggested that a 
potential candidate should* have an 
option of the present plan or be able 
to enrol! in college after Grade XI 
and take two years* training prepara* 
tory to teaching.** 

With reference to the type of 
training for student teachers, numer- 
ous suggestions were made» most of 
which reflected a special interest 
of the proponent. The Saskatchewan 
Agricultural Societies' Association 
thus indicated the need for teachers 
to be able to impart an appreciation 
of rural life. The Saskatchewan 
Women's Cooperative Guild recom- 



mended that teachers in training 
attain 

*'an understanding of the principled 
and practices of the co-operauve rnove-^ 
ment, which f^ill make our educators 
nnore aware of the movement and the^ 
part it can and is playing in the stabU- 
tztng of the economy of our nation. 
They must be equipped with more than 
just the ability to impart information 
about the movement: they must be 
able to engender such standards of 
values that attitudes regarding respon* 
sibilities as citi^ns will make for . 
true co-operators in our children^ not 
just an interest in patronage refunds.^ 

The Saskatchewan Library Asso-. 
viation added anothef requirement 
for training: 

**If the teachers of the province are 
to have the responsibility of adminis* 
lering school Iibrarie$» it is only fiuing 
that \hey should have training for 
their task. Otherwise* many thousands 
of dollars spent on boojcs by^-^oot 
districts sdl over the province arc not. 
producing the results they should.** 

While much consideration was . 
given to the academic requirements 
of teacher training, some reference 
was made to the lacilities available 
for training. One consultant referred 
to the need for 

'^constant improvement in the quality 
of education. ... To increase academic 
morale (in Teachers Colleges) ipspi/iog 
teachers should be employed; and a 
campus^setup» to embrace the student 
body, v»th dining halls» hostels* etc. 
The staff should have time inside 
college hours, such as tJniversity staff 
enjoy, in order toplan, to discuss and 
to do research. These needs demand 
better qualified staff» more staff and> 
of course, funds.** * 

school superintendetit also 
^recommended '^government spon- 
'sored, directed and controlled dor-* 
mitories in the Teacher College cities 
of Moose Jaw and Sa&katoon* Many 
parents and many trustees of rurd 
areas claim that the high cost o( 
board and zoom for students attend- 
ing college make it impossible for 
students to enroll.'' 
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Many community briefs urged the 
reopening of the ''Regina Normal 
School/* 

Financial Assistance to 
Prospective Teachers 

Thirty per cent of community 
briefs dealing with education said 
there was a need to provide ad- 
ditional scholarship assistance to 
young people desiring to take a 
teacher training course. Some 
thought of encouraging more inter- 
est in the profession in this way« 
others of aiding needy students who 
could not otherwise take the train- 
ing. 

Admiral suggested •^free normal 
school'' if the teacher undertook 
to teach in a rural school for two 
years. Unity recommended dropping 
*'all normal school fees/* Monh 
martre was concerned with needy 
pupils and recommended an ad- 
vance of all costs* including board, 
•in cases where pupils can*t afford 
it* repayable in two or three years 
without interest."' One suggestion at 
the Rosthern forum was that *1oans 
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be cancelled upon completion of a 
stated term of service/* Another 
form of £issistance was envisaged 
by Unity, which suggested making 
normal school courses available to 
study supervisors at several points 
throughout the province. 

I ^ * * 
Underlymg all the proposals to 
increase the supply of qualified 
teachers was the feeling expressed 
by Loreburn that **To attract suf* 
ficient of our fine bright boys and 
girls to the teaching profession 
demands the attention of every 
intelligent adult in the province. 
One superintendent stated that 
essential to an adequate supply of 
teachers is a change in public 
attitude: 

•There will have to be a popular 
rcoriemation of thinking before young 
people wili consider training for 
teachingt and before teachers will feel 
a sense of sufficient importance to 
want to make teaching their life work. 
If the professed valuation of education 
is genuine, it would help if more 
writers, the press* aiid the radio could « ^ 
be urged to point up the pdftitive side 
of education and the equal social status 
of those involved in educational work.** 



Retention of Students 



9 The problem of low school re- 
tention was raised primarily in 
briefs from professional and pro- 
vincial organizations. The College 
of Education, v/hich presented 
figures on the extent of drop-outs, 
made the following recommenda- 
tions to increase retention of stu- 
dents: ( I } improvement in the 
standards of instruction for rural 
children* (2) increasing the avail* 
ability of high school facilities* and 
( 3 ) diversification of the curriculum 
to develop the potentialities of all 
girls and boys. 

The College of Edmaiion made 
two recommendations for the im- 



provement of standards of instruc- 
tion: Take steps to incrc? 
the amount of training received 
initially by teachers to at least two 
years* and* to as great an extent as 
possible* to four years; (2) En- 
courage the present trend to central* 
ization of all education in the 
villages or towns of the province, 
and* where necessary, * develop 
centralized* graded schools in rural 
locations.** 

In connection with the avail- 
ability of school facilities* the 
C ollege of Education stated, "it has 
been shown that children tend to 
terminate their formal education at 
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the level of the highest grade in 
which instruction is given in their 
own local school/' and recommend- 
ed ^ either school buses to transport 
rural youth daily, or dormitories 
in which to house and supervise the 
. study activities of high school pupils, 
( (whtch) have been found to in- 
crease the rate of attendance of 
rural pupils in high school con- 
siderably." 

"The most serious problem in 
providing for the education of rural 
youth,^ and which must be dealt 
with in regard to the problem of 
drop-outs, according to the College 
of Education. that of the cur- 
riculum/' This curriculum, ''to meet 
the needs of all shades of interest 
and ability in girls and boys in the 
high school, must offer at least the 
following: (1) A complete core 
program In literature and language, 
social studies, health and physical 
educaticNti, for all pupils; (2) 
Instruction in all of the academic 
electives in mathematics^ science, 
and foreign or ancient languages 
required for university matricula- 
tion; (3) A good three-year pro- 
gram in commercial and business 
electives; (4) A good lhree->-ear 
program in domestic science and 
shop mechanics electives; (S) A 
good three-year program in agri- 
culture/* 

The College of Education summed 
up by saying: 

**It is interesting to note, and should 
be carefully tioted» that the above 
mentioned factors — (he standards of 
instruction, the availability of high 
schocrf facilities, and the curriculum — 
influence more forcefully the practice 
of children leaving school than do 
such factors as the need for the child's 
labour on the farm or disinterest on 
the part of parents in sending their 
children to schocd. Adequate support 
for these findings has been found in 
rural areas, particularly in Alberta, 
where school centralization through 
dormitories or school buses has been 
effected.*" 
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The University's College of Edu-^ 
cation, noting that there was a 
higher drc^ut of students from 
the smaller high schocds than from 
larger high schools, concluded that 
''attention should be given to tlm 
school program offered tn village 
and town hig)i schools.'* The College 
su ted that the high school program 
''almost without excentton centers 
around the course leading to senior 
matriculation/' Then» referring to 
a survey "concerning 405 pupils 
who were enrolled in Grade IX 
in the fall of 1946 or 1947 in 
21 Saskatchewan town or village 
schools, each contaming four high 
school rooms or less>^ the College 
reported the percentages of these 
students completing the subsequent 
grades and the percentages entering 
various occupations as follows: 

Coroiiletlon of high sdiool gnidess 

6.9 per cent failed to complete 
Grade IX. 

15.1 per cent completec| Grade IX 
only. 

15.6 per cent completed Grade X 
only. 

20.5 per cent completed Grade XI 
only. 

41.2 per cent completed Grade XII 
only. 

Subsequent occupatton, activity and 
residence: 

6.4 per cent continued to university. 
5.4 per cent teaching. 
29.4 per cent working in business or 

mdustry. 
12.4 per cent of girls nursing. 
21.4 per cent of boys fanning. 
23.4 per cent of girls married. 
26.2 per cent still living in home 
community. 

This study indicates, according to 
the College of Education, that: 

**1) The ^hool program in town and 
village schools in Saskatchewan 
should provide for the needs of 
students who will enter a variety 
of occupational fields shortly after 
leaving school. 

ft 
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2) ^ A malority of students eturolliiig 

io town or vUlage haA schools in 
Saskatchewan will eventually 
leave their home community. 

3) About oni girl in every four or 
five who enrdls in n town or 
village hidi sdiool in Saskatcbe* 
wan could directly apply a course 
of bomemaktng wttnm six years 
of enrolment in Orade IX. 

4) About one boy in every four or 
five who enrolts in a town or 
vtllafie school in Saski^ewan 
could dirktly anply a course in 
agriculture withm six years of 
enrolment in Grade IX* 

5) Less than one student in five who 
enrolls in a town or village school 
in Saskatchewan makes direct use 
(for entrance requirement) of the 
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matriculation course, yet this 
course holds the most prominent 
place in the inrogram offered by 
sudi schoi^St . . . 

All of the abov« seems to {ndicate» 
that a variety of courses should be 
(^ered to the stu«tents who enroll fai 
town and vitla^ sdiools. It is dif^Hilt. 
if not tmposamle» for a variety of 
courses to oe offered in a hi(^ school 
of four rooms less. ... It is the 
belief of the fecultv of the Cdlege 
of Education that the movement to- 
wards the enlarging of the ccmmiunity 
served by a town nii^ school should 
be encouraged. Included in the pro* 
grams <^ered in these composite 
schocris will be the following courses: 
matriculation, agriculture, hmne econ* 
cmiics, commeroal, technical, general, 
physical education, and fine arts.^ 



Curriculum and Standards of Education 

ft 

Great interest was expressed in 
curriculum and higher standards of 
educatira. Reccmunendations on 
curriculum refleoed to some extent 
the speeidl interests of the groups 
making the recommendaticms. In 
tile communities, rural peofdOt al- 
though favouring a broad ctirricu-^ 
lum, eniressed the desire for more 
emphasis on the basic subjects — 
the three R's. Different groups 
stressed the need for vocational 
training in agriculture^ and bcMue 



training in high school first, 
and then proceeded to a vocational 
school to secure the required training 
in agriculture. Unfortunately, expen* 
ence has shown that this is not what 
is taking place and the ideal situation 
does not eadst Many boys who plan 
tp stay on the farm do not complete 
high school. Many who do complete it 
do not proceed to a vocational schooL 
Hiese hoy% then* do not receive the 
benefit of a training course to nt them 
for their chosoi occupation in life.** 

ThcJ Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
sui^rted a prc^osal for buildtt^ 



econoinics, training in liberal arts twenty agricultural schools through 

fltid thft sciences, relteinuft educsi- it.^ ^ -i a^i* tSZ. 



and the sciences, religious educa 
tton, vocaticmai guidance, profes- 
sional education, and extra-^urricu-* 
lar activities. 

Vocational Training 

Vocational training in agnctilture 
and home economics was discussed 
by many groups, but di^rences of 
opinion existed on whether voca-* 
tional training should be offered 
as part of the hijg^ school curricu- 
liun or in vocational schods after 
completicm of high schooL The 
School of Agriculture^ University 
of Saskatchewan, suggested: 

The ideal situation would be one 
in which students Completed the 



out the province and felt "^e 
expenditures would be justified by 
the resultant wide diffusion of 
knowle<^ concerning fann life."* 
It recognized that '*not all would 
be aUe to attemd these colleges; 
but the whde farming community 
would benefit immeasurably. . . . 
While the science of agriculture 
would be a i»r<Mninent feature of 
the curriculum in such schools, their 
chief concern should be to*im>mote 
the art of rural living. They would 
be the centers oi rural cidture, a 
culture, m which liberal and voca* 
tional arts would harmonize,"' 
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The* Dominioii-Proviiicial Youth 
Trainiog Program is one medium 
through which vocational training 
in agriculture and rural life is now 
conducted. The limitations of this 
program were described by the 
Regitmd Director of the Canadian 
Vacattonal Training Program: 

""The Youth Training Program has 
been restricted due to the limited funds 
available. Costs of training have risen 
tn rectat years but there has been no 
increase in the appropriation to offset 
this increased cost. Consequently, it is 
now impossible to cairy out a fuU 
training program for men and women 
and the number of centers at which 
training can be provided has decreased. 
To carry on an adequate program 
^ along the») lines for farm boys and 
girls a considerable increase in the 
appropriation is required.** 

; Considering other types of voca- 
tional training, the Supervisor of 
Trade Schools for the province 
commented on the present practice 
of farm boys' takuig correspondence 
courses from private trade schools 
located o£tsi4e the province. 



*^rade\^hcK2h$uch^ these, if they 
are to Wkif muclTvntue to the student* 
must be practical and there are many 
instances on record where farm boys* 
after enrolling for these courses, be- 
come discouraged and give them ui>. I 
believe the scHution to this situation 
would be to provide facilities in our 
own province which would enable rural 
young men to obtain this training. If« 
under thw assistance to vocatlonat 
schools agreement between the pro* 
vince and dominion, funds can be 
obtained to set up an institute of tech- 
nology similar to that now in operation 
in Manitoba and also in Alberta, it 
would be possible to provide this train- 
ing to young farmers more efficiently 
and at much lower cost than what is 
now being provided by private trade 
schods.** 

One consultant submitted that 
greater attention should be '^devoted 
to the question of agricultural 
educaticm at the high school level.'' 
Various committees have studied 
this proposal from time to time, 
and exf^rimental programs have 
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been attempted. But there has been 
strcmg feeling in many quarters that 
the high school is not die {^ra to 
attem^ vocational training of this 
kind« since the high school is de- 
signed to provide a general course 
of training and basic foundations 
rather tiian vocational training. 
After having completed his high 
school trainmg^ ttese groups felt^ 
the student should prrceedf to an 
institution dissigned specifically for 
the pun>ose of providmg the training 
in the vocation of his choice. In 
this way» it was reas'>ned» the most 
effective job can be done by an 
Uistitution organiz^ particulariy for 
that purpose. 




Arts and Sciene 

Many groups prefWrgd to seM^ie 
teaching of arts and scie^S^ m the 
high schools strengthened rather 
than vocatiraal education substi- 
tuted. The College of Pharmacy of 
the University stressed the role of 
the high school as a preparation 
for university: 

There has been a trend in recent 
years to make hi^ sdiools more at* 
tractive so that students will complete 
the course for matriculation. This has 
meant inclusion erf cotmies which* 
while they may be more interesting to 
the avera«;e student, are not considered 
as suitfd>ie preparation for university 
work. There is naturally a reluctance 
on the part of students to take required 
classes unless someone has persuaded 
them to seriously consider preparing 
for university training.*^ 

A number of departments dt the 
College of Arts and Science at the 
University commented on the poor 
preparation that many stuctents re* 
ceive for university mstruction. This 
was considered one of the most 
serious |m>blems of the College of 
Arts and Science. 

Professional people expressed the 
desire for more attention to cultural 
subjects — ^music and art — in the 
curriculum. One consultant stated: 
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*The cultural" subjects of music and 
art in the schools are badly imvided 
for. Alt and music supervisors should 
be the rule for all lamr centers and 
units. The teaching of these subjects 
at summer courses should be extended 
and enriched by special guest teachers; 
and these pei^le should be first class 
educationalists — not projectors of 
'novelty* methods.** 

The Saskatchewan Library Asso-^ 
ciation su^^ted that school libra- 
ries pouldfoe used more effectively 
in coltural training. These ''could 
guide the superior and advanced 
pupils* in any grade» to a variety 
of cultural interests or hobbies 
while he or she is marking time 
waiting for the rent of the class to 
catch up/* 

The Regina A::tronomcal Asso- 
ciation, in recommending greater 
attention to training in matfiematics, 
submitted that students *'are not 
required to train their mmds hi 
high schod; . • • If thn present 
trend of learning less and less in 
high schofd should continue* the 
standard of living in Saskatchewan 
can be expected to fall; but if the 
students in hi^ sdiool are stimu- 
lated io find the better things of 
life* they will spontaneously tbprove 
their own lot.** 

Religious Educatioii 

The Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
and the Saskatchewan Diocese of 
the Church of England urged more 
religious education in the public 
school svstem. The Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy stated: 

The emphasis is on preparing a 
student for earning a living while scant 
regard is paid to his obligation of 
-worshipping Cod. The concession 
which has been made by law for 
religious instruction in the school is 
not sufficient. Religious instruction 
should become an integral part of the 
school curricutum. Text books» es- 
pecially in the field of social studies* 
should stress the role of God in the 
creation of the world and man's sub* 
sequent dependence on his creator/* 



COPY AVASLA^ ^^^^ 

The Saskatchewan Diocese of the 
Church of England, supporting the 
plea for more teadhing of religion 
m the schoob> submitbra: 

''It is our cottvictkitt that the teach- 
ing of religious education as a subject 
in the school would give the stuoem 
an insist into the principles which 
underlie his cttltural rab. Following the 
pattern of other sid>jects in the sraool* 
n would be nece^tfy to prepare the 
embryonic teacher to leach the subject 
without denomittatkmal bias* so Uiat 
a scale of Values wnild emerge as a 
result of the teaching to prepare the 
student to recognise the spiritual 
quality and princmals that form the 
' basis of the Christian way of life. 
Tbere is a central core of Oiristian 
teaching which is common to all the 
churches. Attention shouM be centered 
upon this to avoid the plague of de« 
nominationai differences* jealousies 
* and mistrust. As in the church the 
ecumet;ical movement r^gnizes this 
central core of Christian truth* so also 
in edttcatimi our children could all be 
taught these truths toftether* as the 
foundations upon which our culture 
and civilinuion have been built.** 

Vocational Guidance 

Professional educates and pro- 
fessional organizaticMs stated that 
there is a need for increased voca- 
tional guidance for high school 
students. The need for vocational 
guidance, it was pointed ou^* will 
mcrease with expulsion in the 
curriculum. The College of Educa- 
tion contended that the resransl* 
bility of '^assisting students to mke 
their choices wisely** should start 
in the elementary schools ""on a 
unit-wide basis** as a responsibility 
of the high school 

Two professicmai groups com* 
mented on the need for vocational 
guidance. The Council of the Col- 
lege of Dental Surgeons recom^ 
mended that ''vocational guidance 
teachers be requested to give 
dentistry a hi^er j^ce in their 
recommendations*** The Chemical 
Institute of Canada, South Sash- 
atchewan Section, reported that it 
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has a committee at work ''preparing 
a guidance program to assist teach-^ 
ers in coUegiates in their vocational 
guidance work/' This organization 
also reported that its membe^hip 
was available to assist in guidEince 
work in the hij^ schools. 

Extra-Curricular Activities 

Not only were recommendations 
made on the school curriculum, but 
a few groups addressed themselves 
to extra-curricular school activities 
as well. The Church of England, 
Saskatchewan Diocese, while recog* 
niattn^ the value of extra<urricular 
activitie^i, referred to the continuing 
encroachment of the school into 
the home life of the student and 
submitted, 'it should not be the 
Msk of the school to 'fill up* the 
tjme of the pupil, but rather to 
provide opportunities for a varied 
program of activity to meet the 
varying needs of pupils/* 

From the point of view of the 
burden to the teacher. Cut Knife 
submitted, 

*Teacheni with special training in 
extra<urricular subjects could be hired 
-by the unit board and could travel 
from Mrhool to school spending some 
time in each one. Skilled persons in the 
community could give a few hours a 
week in training students in such things 
as arts, crafts, and trades/* 

Professional Education 

Considerable concern was ex- 
pressed by professional and pro- 
vincial organizations for the tow 
percentage of students who under- 
take professional training. 

Gravelbourg referred to the cost 
of professional education as a 



Centralization of 

Centralization of school facilities 
and the establishment of transpor- 
tation systems to ensure school 
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deterrents and raised the question^ 
^'Since primary and se^ndary edu- 
cation are supported by taxes, why 
shouldn't university education be 
supported in the same manner?"' 

A >rief submitted by Hve staff 
members of Notre Dame College 
together with the United Church 
Minister of Wilcox claimed that 
the means of encouraging continu- 
ation to professicmal fraimng lies in 
decentralizing university facilities. 
"Much of Saskatchewan s present 
rural problem has been precipitated 
... by the mon<moiy of higher 
education centralizeo in ^'.atoon. 
. . . The University Act (should) 
be amended^ ... a universinr 
(should be) erected in Regina and, 
... in the larger cities of the 
province, associated as aflRliates of 
the two universities, there (should) 
be inaugurated university arts col- 
leges.** 

The Saskatchewan Veterinary As-- 
sociation recommended that train** 
ing facilities for veterinarians be 
provided at the University of 
Saskatchewan to encourage more 
students to enter veterinary medi- 
cine. 

The Saskatchewan Board of 
Trade claimed that businessmen 
could exert more itifluence: 

•'Advbory committees of business- 
men set up through the co-operatton 
of leachers. Home and School Associa- 
tions and Boards of Trade, might have 
a < great) influence in convincing young 
people of the importance of continuinj; 
their education, particularly if buii** 
nessmen would take the long-range 
view in their interviews with pros* 
pective employees of college age ana 
calibre/* 



School Fociltties 

attendance is the most significant 
development m rural education. 
The majority of rural communities 
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favoured centralization as a means 
of dealing with some of the urgent 

Eroblems of education. The Everton 
rief summed up the opintcm of 
those who favoured centralization 
when it recomm^ited that ^'there 
slK>uld be larger schools in the 
main centers to which students 
might be transpcMted by bus. . . . 
Ttere should be a wider curriculum 
in these larger centers to mMt the 
jvaried needs of the children^ ami 
there should be greater opportunity 
for technical traimng in ttese loral 
centers.** An alternative to outri^t 
consdidaticn of schools arose in 
discussions at the Lashburn com* 
munity forum. Tlib alternative was 
'Ithat rural classes be transported 
by bus on certain days to lar^ 
centers for clasps requiring facilities 
not at present availabl ' in the rural 
school. 

All were agreed on the wisdom 
of centralizing high school facilities. 
Everton believed tiiat ''all high 
school students should be assisted 
. . » to attend high school where 
it is taught, rather than attempt to 
take these grades by correspondence 
course in a rural school/* Rosthern 
commented that one of the advan- 
tages of consolidated high schools 
would be '"to relieve the rural teach- 
ers from all high school supervision** 
and that« ''wiui the flnancial help 
of outiying areas around the con- 
solidated high schbds, these could 
be staffed and equipped to a far 
greater degree than town schools 
are at present** 

The Saskatchewan School Trus-^ 
tees' Association presented informa- 



tion on the effect of centralization 
of high schod facilities whidi bad 
been gathered throu^ a Question* 
naire submitted to unit ana district 
boards and individual trustees. 
Answers to the question, ''Would 
centrdization increase hi^ school 
attendance and standards?** are 
presented at the bottom of tiie pagp. 

In discussion of centralization of 
hi^ school facilities, tiie questicm 
of dcmnitories was considered The 
Lashburn Women's Cooperative 
Gtdld pointed out that "children of 
rural areas finishing Grade VIII 
are only 13yearsoldonanav»age. 
We believe this is far too young 
to turn them loose in a town to 
board at places that assume no 
responsibil^ for their stu^ or 
Insure time.^* This group stated that 
six childrm firom the Lashburn 
area wcm going to high schools 
elsewhere because suitaUe living 
accmnmodations were not availabte 
in Lashburn, and sid>mitted that 
"this causes an extra financial 
burden on the rural parent** whidi 
'^hardly seems fair.** The solutton, 
accormng to the Lashburn Guild, 
/'is to provide a supervised donni« 
tory at those points where there 
are at least 20 ru|^ students 
attending hi^ school, or tranmor* 
tation to be provided to take these 
students to town each day.** 

Although considerable concern 
was expressed for the problems 
associated with transportation, the 
majoriQr of those opix>S6d to trans- 
portation by school bus preferred it 
to the use of dormitories. 
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Location of Centralized Facilities 

Although the majority opinion 
favoured centralization^ those in 
favour were not agreed as to the 
location of centralist schools. At 
the Davidson community forum^ 
•*thrce groups expressed the view 
that central schools should be 
located in the country rather than 
have the pupils conveyed long 
distances to urban schools/^ The 
Saskatchewan School Trustees' As^ 
sociation, however, believed **the 
central schools should be locat^ 
in urban centers where other con* 
veniences, and services are estab** 
lished. However^ the exact locations 
must be finally determined by con^ 
sidering each case individually/^ 

main reservation about cen* 
tr^ii^tion, which appeared in dis- 
cussions at community hearings, 
with regard to transportation. 
iR-me southwest and northern parts 
of the provincct frequent mention 
was made of the difficulties of 
distance and snow-blocked roads. 
Where people were Jong distances; 
from town«centerea schools, t^tc 
location of the school was an issue 
because of the transportation prob- 
lem. 

Planning of Centralization 

Planning of centralization of 
school facilities was considered 
essential if it is to achieve maximum 
benefits. The Saskatchewan School 
Trustees' Association noted that a 
voluntary centralization program 



''may jeopardize rural life, whereas 
a carefully planned centralization 
program with a satisfactory trans- 
portation system • . . would foster 
the retenticm of farm families in 
the farm home* . • . Realizing the 
significance of centralization of 
schools to our boys and giris and 
to our rural communities/* tiie 
Association ur^d ''greater eco« 
nomic and educational support** for 
it from local and provincial govern- 
ments. 

The Saskatchewan Teachers' 
Federation suggested four points 
which should be considered in 
planning centralization. 

"1) Where the urbanization tnove-> 
meat is definite and permanent, long« 
term planning should provide the best 
of school facilities in cenlers where 
they will serve the most people. 

2) Where the urbanization move* 
ment has left a considerable number of 
farmers with children on the farms* 
there needs to be full co-operation 
between municipal and unit board 
authorities in planning and improving 
roads for conveyance^systcms. 

3) Where there has been little trend 
towards tr>wn, but where it has been 
difficult ;o get qualified teachers to 
serve because of the lack of social 
amenities^ more experimentation with 
rural consolidation of schools should 
be carried out. 

4) The unit system of administration 
is able to provide the solutions to this 
problem. The units of Prince Albert* 
Cupar and Oovan have brought several 
rural schools together to permit the 
improved facilities of a three* or four* 
roomed school. We recommend that 
the remaining unorganized superinten* 
dencies be legislated into larger units.*" 



Administration 

In the area of the administration 
of education^ communities and 
organizations made recommenda'* 
tions on the role of the superintend 
dent, the functioning of the unit 
boardt and increased co-operation 
between school and municipal 
authorities. 



of Education 

With respect to the role of the 
superintendent, Lumsden sought 
greater supervisory assistance and 
recomm^ded 'ledger and more 
helpful visits from the superintend 
dents.** The Maple Dale Local 
Lodge of the Saskatchewan Farmers 
Union suggested that "the superin* 
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tondent should do all in his power 
to keep the rural school open 
especially where ^here are enough 
children of school age to keep the 
L'hool open and will be for a 
number of years/* 

With respect to the functioning 
of unit boards^ the Saskauitewan 
School Trustees' Associaiion report- 
ed a favourable i^|K>nse from ^me 
unit boards, district boards, and 
individual trustees to the suggestion 
that an administrator be appointed 
to carry out policies defined by 
the unit board. The Association 
summed up its position and pre- 
sented the challenge in the realm of 
administration in this way: 

**Thc nractice of democratic princt* 

ties in local government is the very 
dhih for our national democracy. As 
the elected representatives of the rate» 
payers, the members of the unit board 
must exercise prime administrative 
authority. This will consume much 
time and effort with Ihtle remuneration 
but the job must be done, for if they 
fail to do so. siomc other person or 
persons will do it for them. The other 
persons may be the Superintendent of 
Schools and the unit Secretary* 



Treasurer but, as these are appointees 
not responsible to the electorate, they 
must serve only in the very important 
roles of advisors, and must not be 
charocd with the re>ponsibtlily of 
makmg final decisions. Our future 
lies in the hope that strong, capable* 
willing persons are elected to these 
important authoritative positions on 
our school boards,** 

Cabri suggested that administration 
mi^t be improved by holding 
schools •tor trustees in which they 
learn about all matters pertainiM 
to the school and its administration. 

Rural people were also concerned 
about iicnieving closer coHiperation 
bet^^een school and municipal 
authorities. Three per cent of com- 
munity briefs recommended closer 
co-ordination between lar^r unit 
boards and municipal councils. One 
superintendent of schools thought 
that there should be a ''close re* 
lationship between municipal and 
education systems, possibly through 
a county system. The municipal 
bodies are not always aware of the 
importance of education even in 
the general economic system/' 



Finoncing of Education 



Recommendations of rural com- 
munities on the problem of financ- 
ing education were addressed to 
meeting the high operating costs 
and capital expenditures of modem 
education* to overcoming rur^- 
urban inequalities^ and to reducing 
tax arrears. The following changes 
in the present system of ^ax col- 
lection were suggested at community 
hearings: 

1 ) The municipal council should 
have budgetary control over edu- 
cation taxes. At the same time^ it 
was stated, precautions should be 
taken to maintain the quality of 
education and to prevent its suffer- 



ing at the expense of improving 
public works. 

2) Although the education tax is 
satisfactory as far as it goes, in- 
equities in the burden of education 
taxes should be remedied. 

3) Heavier taxes should be im- 
posed on luxuries such as tobacco 
and liquor. 

4) Lands not in school districts 
should be taxed Apparently, some 
land in certain umts was not in- 
cluded in a schod district prior to 
establishment of the unit and is 
therefore not included in the unit. 

5) The municipality should be 
more strict in collecting tax arrears. 
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R^onsilillity of S<»iior Goveni* 
ments ftut CwHs of Edtttotion 

Nearly oae-haU of oommunity 
briefe dealing with education asked 
for inciea»^ in provincial grants 
for education. More tiian six^ per 
cent of communihr brie& urged 
fmanc^ assistance oom the Federal 
Oovenunent to the province for 
educatton. 

Hie Saskatchewan School Trus-^ 
tees' Association submitted two 
questions to unit and district boards 
and individual trustees on the 
responsibility of senior ^vemments 
for aid to educatkm: (!) Is the 
financial burden for education 
equitably distributed? (2) Should 
the Provincial or Federal Govern* 
ment bear a greater share of the 
cost of education? In reply to the 
first question^ 87 per cent of the 
rcs|K)ndents stated that the financial 
burden for education is not equi- 
tably distributed, while 7 per cenP 
were satisfied that present arrange* 
ments are- equitable. With respect 
to the second question, 69 per 
cent favoured greater provincial 
sui^rt, while 18 per cent were 
opposed to increased provincial aid* 
Ei^ty-nine per cent favoured in- 
creased federal support, whtte 8 
per cent were <H>posed to federal 
aid/ 

The Saskatchewan School Tfus- 
tees* Association summed up its 
position on the responsibility for 
financing education in this way; 

**ln a province such as Saskatcbe* 
wan, wiUi hazardous fioancial resour- 
ces, the fiaaisciog of education should 
be stabilized in each of three ways: 
(1) on a local basis» by practising a 
pay-as-you-go policy and creating fi* 
nancial reserves ta prosperous years* 
(ZLby additional financiai support by 
thr Provincial Government to relieve 
the local responsibility which may fail 
in any area* (3) by additional federal 
aid to education.** 

erIc ^ 03 
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A school superintendent made a 
case for addhional assistance from 
senior govenintnits as follows: 

"If it is assumed that teal taxes are 
appiDaching a practical limit, then 
moneys wul need to be found else* 
where. This unit can support its 
operational costs under the present 
grant structure; it cannot a:»ttme the 
urgently required capital expenditures. 
If we realty believe in equalization of • 
educational opportunity, the Province 
and the Federal Government will need 
to assunne additional financial respon- 
sibility, paitlcularty to assist ct^ital 
expenditures and. centralization.** 

Federal Aid for Education 

The majoii^ of recommendations 
on the financing of education were 
concerned with the necessity of 
federal aid to education. Mosthem 
believed the Federal Government 
"should recognize some financial re- 
sponsibility in the construction and 
maintenance of schook." KinisUno 
felt **a greater part of Uie national 
income should be earmarked for 
education** and recommended that 
"family allowances should be con> 
tinned as long as the child is 
attending school.** Admiral suggest- 
ed an outridit "system of grants for 
rural schools** by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Alameda pointed to the 
need for prot«;ting **the provincial 
right to decide on its educational 
policy as guaranteed by the British 
North America Act** but neverthe> 
less believed there should be in> 
creased federal grants "with a view 
to more neariy equalizing educa- 
tional costs per capita . . . while 
providing eqtial opporttmity to all 
Canadian boys and girls.** 

The Saskatchewan Association of 
Rurtd hfumcipaUties urged that 
"every effort should be made to 
try and obtain federal assistance 
for education to relieve the weight 
of property taxes.** 

The Saskatchewan Farmers Union 
siiggested that the Federal Govern* 
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ment should take responsibility for 
financing the costs of a basic 
curricutum in all provinces across 
Canada, with the provinces then 
adding to this basic curriculum 
according to their own needs and 
resources. 

One individual who had acted 
as a school trustee for 39 years 
believed that ''federal aid for roads 
and schools is a long felt want* 
Our Saskatchewan provincial gov** 
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emment is doing a good job in 
both these departments as far as 
it can do so, but it still is not 
enough to keep up with the present 
progress of the times which de- 
mands more money for these social 
activities/* 

. The majority (pinion expressed 
at community hearings indicated 
that farm people believe more 
federal assistance should be pro- 
vided for education. 



Participation in Educational Affairs 



Public apathv to modem educa* 
tion and the administration of edu* 
cation was deplored by numerous 
communities* organizatictos, and 
individuals. The larger unit was 
blamed by some for the loss of 
public interest in education. Thus, 
the Saskatchewan Association of 
Rural Municipalities felt that **there 
is a feeling the larger school units 
5ihow a toss of contact with the 
taxpayer and consequently do not 
reflect public opinion in their fi- 
nancing.*' The sys^m of election 
of unit l^ard members was also 
held responsible for the apathy of 
some ratepayers. This situation 
could be remedied, one individual 
suggested, if ''the electors in each 
sub-^unit should be entitled to . . . 
elect their own suh*untt trustee who 
would be answerable directly to 
them at the annual meeting.'* 

Rural people, recognizing the 
problem of apathy as a local and 
personal issue, were quick to admit 
that 'theirs was the responsibility 
for improving the situation. Three- 
quarters of community briefs called 
for an increa<;e in parent-teacher 
co-operation, and many brieffv saw 
the organization of a Hor* - and 
School Association as a sDiution* 
Strong support for Home and 
School Associations was also ex- 



pressed at community hearings, for 
they allow parents and teachers to 
become better acquainted, permit 
discussion of points of difference, 
and develop better understanding 
of the objectives and methods m 
present day education. It was 
generally felt that Home and School 
Associations could be the main 
medium for increasing parents^ par* 
ticipation in school affairs. 

The Roman Catholic Hierarchy, 
while recognizing the role of Home 
and School Associations, stated: 
'The problem^ however, lies much 
deeper. The real solution lies in 
an understanding of the proper 
function of education and in the 
realization that parents have an ^ 
inalienable right to educate their 
children/* 

One consultant expressed the 
opinion that Home and School 
Associations could be made more 
effective through **the formation of 
larger area associations around a 
trade center** and claimed that 
''examples of this are already 
working well,'* citing the Moose 
Jaw Rural Home and School Asso- 
ciation, which meets monthly in 
the Moose Jaw Teachers College. 

In addition to the use of Home 
and School Associations as a means 
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to increase parent interest and be ''more activity for pupils in the 

participation, other suggestions were school'' and this would enlist ''public 

offered. The Lashhum Women's interest and sympathy/* A school 

Cihipperative Guild recommended superintendent believed that all 

''making greater use of (school) '^available persons or agencies 

facilities by the whole community should be utilized in the community 

for adult education and recreation, to clarify popular thinkings through 

This increase in rural adult educa* the provision of information respect* 

tion may increase interest in edu« ing educational philosophy and 

cation." Cabri believed there could practice/' 

Responsibilities in the Field of Education 

. An analysis was made of the ties were defined for parents, teach* 
content of a sample of 63 com- 1^3, provincial, and 

munity briefs dealing with the topic , ' , , • . j • 1 • . 

of education. The frequency with f^^^^-^a' '^^^^^ presented in Table 

which various types of responsibtlt- 106* 



Table 106. RFSPoNstBtutirs Defined in Community Briefs for 
Parfnts. Teachers* and for Local, Provincial, and 
Federal Governments 

(Number of briefs analysed — 63) 

Number ■ Per Cent 

Responsibility of Briefs ' of Briefs 
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Parents* Responsibilities: ■ ^ 

Increase j>arcnt*tcachcr coK)pcration 46 * 73 

Increase respect for teaching profession 12 19 

Pay taxes 10 16 

Accept responsibility for school administration 9 , 14 

Encourage i^chobrship and continuance of education 8 1 3 

Organize and support Home and School Clubs H 1 3 

Increase understanding of need for increased costi^ 6 10 

Teachers* ResponsiNlities : 

Increase awareness of pupils of teaching as a vocation S 8 

Develop pride in profession of teaching 4 6 

Accept responsibilities as a citi/cn 2 3 

Seek improvement through further training 2 3 
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Table 106. Responsibilities Defined in Community Briefs for 
Parents, Teachers, and for Local, Provincial, and 
Federal Governments— Comimieif 



Respomibitity 


Number 
-of Briefs 


Percent 
of Briefs 


Local O^ganitatiom and Local Government Responsibilities: 






Improve teaetter laving accotninodation 




*fO 


Provide and maintain suitable school facilities 


'^O 


•10 


Provide adequate salary schedule 


TIB 


AA 


Develop consolidated schools 


4f 




Provide transportation 


18 




Organize Home a 10 school out)s 


0 


ft 


Improve roads and bus routes 






Provide dormitory or boarding facUities 


0 


lA 
IV 


Provide schoiafOtips mt^ 


0 


tA 


Increase coH>peration between teachers and school board 


! 


8 


Encourage young people to enter teaching profession 






Close rural schools with }ow enrolment 






Develop composite high school facilities 


i 


0 


Provide an isolation bonus 




1 * 


Hire only qualified teachers 


j 


< 


Provide speciali^ teachers 




) < 


Increase co-operation between council and unit board 


1 


i X 


Provincial Orftanitorions and Provincial Government 
Responsibilities: 


1 




Increase school grants 


29 


46 


Provide entrance scholarship to Teachers Colleges 


19 


30 


Raise teachers* qualifications 


18 


29 


Increase salaries comparable with other professions 


10 


16 


Revise school financing system 


! 8 


13 


Provide careful screening of teacher candidates 


7 

1 


11 


Improve courses of study 


! ' 


11 
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Table 106. Responsibilities Defined in Community Briefs for 
Parents, Teachers, and for Local, Provincial, and 
Federal Governments — Concluded 



Respomtbtltty 


1 

Number 
of Briefs 


Per Cent 
of Briefs 


— . - . — . 

Provincial Organizations and Provincial Govemmeni 
Responsibilities :^^Continued, 






Arrange publicity program to attract tochers 


6 


10 


Aid needy students 


6 


10 


Provide vocational guid&nce to students 


5 


8 


Increase grants for road construction 


4 • 


6 


Lower teachers* qualifS jattons 


4 


6 


IflAprove quality of supervisor progran^ 


4 


6 


Eoualize salai Ics between units 


4 


6 


Provide for vocational training 


1 3 


S 


Increase number of larger units 




s 


i^ovide more attractive superannuation 


1 


5 


Federal Government Responsibilities: 






Provide financial assistance to province 


39 


62 
*• 


Standar Jize courses throufthout Canada 


18 


29 


Standardize training throughout C^anada 


7 


11 


Provide scholarshins 




5 


Revise taxation svstem for Duroose of financing education 


! 3 


5 


Revise income tax as it affects students 

f . 

Summary: 


i 

i 2 

I 


3 






Briefs defining responsibilities for parents 


48 


76 


Briefs defining i^sponsibilities for teachers 
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Summary 

Public recommeiuiationH to meet 
the shortage of quatified teachers 
included increased centralization of 
schools to decrease the number of 
teachers needed, increased basic 
salaries and fringe benefits to attract 
and retain teachers* improved living 
accommodations for rural teachers, 
improved training of teachers in 
order to assure well-qualified teach* 
ers« and financial aid to prospective 
teachers. The recommendation to 
which gr atest importance was 
attached was that for increased 
salaries. 



To meet the problem of retaining 
students in school, it was recom- 
mended that standards of instruction 
for rural children be raised, high 
school facilities be made available 
by providing transportation or dor- 
mitories, and the curriculum be 
diversified to develop the potentiali- 
ties of all students. 

Rural people generally favoured 
a broadened school curriculum* 
although emphasis was requested on 
the basic subjects as well. Increased 
vocational training was recommend- 
ed* but opinion was divided on 
whether vocational training should 
be offered as part of the high 
school curriculum or in vocational 
schools after completion of high 
school. Some groups expressed the 
desire for improved teaching of the 
arts and sciences as a preparation 
for university. Church groups urged 
more religious education in the pub- 
lic school system. In keeping with 
recommendations for a broadened 
curriculum, attention to vocational 
guidance was urged. Extra-curricu- 
lar activities under the supervision 
of skilled persons were also 
favoured. 



Thir'low percentage of students 
who k^niinue professional train- 
ing w-^si^"rnatter of concern. 
Recommendations for facilitating 
professional educ. ion included fi- 
nancial aid to students* more varied 
training facilities* and decentraliza^ 
tion of training facilities. 



The majority of submissions deal- 
ing with centralization favoured 
centralization and urged that it be 
extended. Opinion was unanimous 
on the need for centralization of 
high school facilities. Educators and 
educational agencies supported cen- 
tralization emphatically. On the 
location of centralized facilities^ 
however, some rural communities 
favoured central rural locations and 
others pressed for town attendance 
areas. Planning of adequate atten- 
dance areas and centralization was 
considered essential to realize maxi- 
mum benefits for education. 

Recommendations on administra- 
tion of education concerned the role 
of the superintendent* the function- 
ing of the unit board* and increased 
co-ordination between school and 
municipal authorities. 

Methods of alleviating the stress 
of financing education were recom- 
mended by most communities and 
a few provincial organizations. 
While the greatest single plea was 
for increased federal assistance* 
recommendations were also pro- 
posed which would introduce greater 
provincial assistance and still others 
which would revise tax levying and 
coHection procedures. With respect 
to local taxes for education* a few 
communities recommended that mu«» 
nicipalities have budgetary control 
over taxation for education* while 
others called for a^ more equitable 
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levy as between property owners 
and salaried people. 

Recommendations to overcome 
public apathy and stimulate partici* 
pation in school affairs included 
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the establishment of Home and 
School Associations and the use of 
the school for adult educaticn and 
community projects. Revi;»ion of 
the procedure for electing school 
trustees was also recommended. 
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CHAPTER Xilfi 



Historically, the industrial revo*- 
lution and the subsequent rise of 
political democracy set the stage 
for the eventual establishment of 
free {niblic education in North 
America. The development of in- 
dustry required literate workers and 
vastly greater numbers of educated 
persons to perform new functions 
m society. The concept of political 
democracy demanded citusens who 
could exercise their responsibilities 
intelligendy. Increased production 
of wealth provide^^e financial 
means and democrac^^ political 
means to make free purai^educa* 
tion ^ reality. 

As with all far-reaching social 
change, free education was the 
center of bitter controversy >before 
its inevitable victory. ThatSsQntro- 
versy was resolved on the Cana^an 
prairies a short 7S years ago. Si^ 
that time tremendous advances hav£ 
been made in all phases public 
education until today it has become 
one of the mo^ important public 
services in democratic society. 

Rural education must be con- 
sidered in its integral relationship 
with the total rural social system. 
Changes in the farm economy and 
associated social adjustments have 



vital implications for the provision 
of education in rural areas. In 
Saskatchewan, tibese changes have 
accelerated greatiy in the last 20 
years. They have created new 
problems in the organization, ad- 
ministration, and financing of edu* 
cation and, as well, have created 
new needs to be met by education. 
These problems and needs have 
been the jmrnary focus of this 
report. 

Rural education must also be 
considered in its relationshig to the 
national and w<^ld community. 
The great strides in technical and 
scientific knowledge, the ever** 
diminishing effects of spatial sepa* 
ration of peoples — tiiese and other 
phenomena of a changiiig worid 
have important imj^lications for 
education. The function of educa-- 
in preparing tomorrow's citi«» 
^^bM for the world they will live 
in has also been a majofr concern 
of this reports 

The Commission's conclusions 
with respect to rural education as 
they are presented in this chapter 
follow closely the orgaiuzation of 
the body of the r^ort. They include, 
in summary form* much of the 
important <£ita found in this rqK>rt. 



Public Opinion 



1. Concern for education was 
voiced by nearly all communities 
and organizations making submis- 
sions to the Commission. Rural 
communities emphasized problems 
which prevent the realization of 
adequate and equal educational 



opportunities for all. Provincial 
organirations and agencies, includ* 
ing professional groups, referred 
more specifically to shortages of 
trained technicians and professional 
personnel. 
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2. The malar prahlem as seen 
by the rural cammumties vcas the 
shortage of quaUUed teachers^ 
caused, in their opinion, by inade^* 
quote sahries. They also eave 
tecognition, however, to the efitects 
of such factors as living and work« 
ing conditions, rural isolation, and 
the attitude of the public generally 
towards the teaching profession. 
Concern was expressed as well fw 
inadequacies of curriculum* with 
frequent reference to the need for 
more emphasis on basic academic 
subjects. With respect to facilities, 
the lack of libraries and sP5<^i^ 
equipment received attention. These 



inadequacies, coui^ with the 
necessity of uskig correspmidence 
courses, were seen as beaiig lar^Iy 
responsible for the low retration 
students in hi^ school. 

3. The nmjority of rural people 
supported centralization and the 
larger unit of administration^ How* 
ever, they also defmed problems 
with respect to the low level <^ 
ratepayer participation, e^iitable 
financing of educaticm, and the lack 
of adequate conmiination between 
rural and urban, and school and 
municipal administrations. 



Environmental Chonge and Rural Education 



Hbtorical Trends 

4. School districts were imtially 
mapped and organized to serve a 
rural population settled on quarter 
and half section farms. Legislatic^ 
permitted schools to be closed wh^ 
enrolment fell below a certain mim- 
mum. Adjustments prior to 1912 
in rural conditions were responsible 
for legislation allowing formation 
of consolidated districts. By 1921 
numerous schools had been closed. 

Adjustments in the 
Rural Environment 

5. The changing organization of 
agricultural production has affected 
rural education. Variable yields and 
prices of farm products, coupled 
with advances in teci)nology, have 
led to three main changes in agri- 
culture — increased farm size, in- 
creased mechanization, and changes 
in farm capital. These three changes 
have affected farm income and 
density of population which, in turn, 
have h!td profound effects on the 
organization education. By cre« 
ating the need icr new levels of 
technical skills and skuh in business 
management among the i^rm popu* 



lation, agricultural chants have 
aho altered the educational needs 
of rural people. 

6. Although average per farm 
income has increased, it has not 
increased as much as in other 
sectors of the economy, it has 
remained unstable, and many farm* 
ers continue to suffer from low 
incomes, IHuctuations in farm in* 
come and great disparity in the 
distribution of income among indi* 
vidual failners make payment of 
schocd taxes burdensome fot manv 
farmers and tax collection difficult 
for municipal authorities. 

7. Changes in agricultural pro* 
duction have contributed to a de- 
cline in the rural population as a 
proportion of^otal popidation. The 
<!ecline in the farm population has 
been most extreme — a decline of 
30 per cent from 1936 to 1951. 
Density of rural population is great** 
er in the park r^on than in the 
prairie regicm. These population 
changes have necessitate changes 
in the organization ctf rural educa* 
tion. As mechanization proceeds 
and farm size increases further, rural 
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{xipulatioii can be expected to eon^ 
tinue to decline. 

8. Tlte mgraiion of farm youth 
to urban centers both Mithin and 
outside Saskatche}%'an accounts for 
a high proportion of rural popula- 
tion toss. This movement poses a 
major challenge for the educational 
system — ^to prepare form youth for 
urban occupations* The fact that 
this large-scale migration to urban 
locations both within and outside 
the provuice occurs after youth 
have gained ti^ basic education 
underhnes the justification for broad 
provincial and federal financing of 
education. 

9. As an aspect of total popula- 
tion, student population has declined 
from a high of 230,735 in 1931- 
32 to 171 A02 in 1953-54. Rural 
enrolment has declined consistently 
from a high of 60 per cent of total 
enrolment in 1941 to 36 per cent 
in 1954, while village and town 
enrolments have both iiu:reased 
approximately 6 per cent and city 
cnrc^ments have doubled. School 
enrolments will probably mcrease 
in the future because of me present 
large number of children of pre* 
school age* It has been estimated 
that there will be about 211*000 

, students enrolled in schools in the 

province in 1962. If additional 
students enroll in the rural and 
urban schools in similar proportions, 
and if retention of high school 
students is markedly improved, 
urban facilities will require marked 
expansion. 

10. The mechanization and com- 
mercialization of agriculture, in 
addition to reducing the farm labour 
force, have added new needs to be 
met by education: more adequate 
education for those who intend to 
farm and for those who must seek 
non-farm employment. In addition, 
generally rising farm incomes and 
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increased ruralmrban hiterdepen- 
dence have increased the demand 
for higher standarJs of education— 
for improved facilities, qualified 
teachers, and enridied curriculum* 
Changes in die environment have 
also emphasized the contributikm 
education can make in preparing 
farm peofto to use increased teisore 
time wisely and to understand their 
role in a changing community. 
# 

Trends in Sehoid Facilities 

11. Of more than 5,000 school 
districts in the province, 1,600 were 
not operating in 1953^54 and 
approximately 500 others operated 
with fewer than 10 pupils. More 
than half of the closed districts 
ceased operating after 1946. Despite 
the closing of schools* the number 
of high school and continuation 
rorais has increased from 435 in 
1926-27 to 975 in 1953-^54. The 
increase has been practically all in 
high school rooms with the result 
that fewer districts now provide 
more high school facilities* 

Trends in Supply of Teachers 

12. Although the percentage of 
'urufualified teachers (teachers with 
less than second class certificates) 
has been declining since 1949, 765 
teachers (8.7 per cent of the teaching 
force) were not qualified in 1954. 
The shortage of qualified teadiers 
affects retention of students in 
school and standards of education. 
A direct effect of the shortage has 
been increased demand for the ser-* 
vices of the Government Corres*^ 
pondence &hool. The number of 
elementary students enrolled in cor* 
respondence courses without local 
supervision has been stable at ap* 
proximately 300 through the pi^t 
five years» but the number enrdled 
in correspcmdrace courses under 
local supervisicHi has increased 
sharply from a few hundred to more 
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than 8,000 a$ the number of study 
supervisors increased. The number 
of high school students using corres-* 
pondence courses has declined from 
9,000 (27 per cent of all high 
school students) in 1931 to 6,600 
(20 per cent of all high school 
students) in 1953-54. Although 
there has been an overall decline, 
there has been a marked increase 
in the use of correspondence courses 
without local supervision — a con- 
sequence of the teacher shortage 
and the lack of sufficient high 
school facilities of high standard. 

Trends in the Regrouping 
of School Facilities 

13. The resrouping of schools 
into larger attendance areas has 
been under wav ior several decades, 
although the ^^ce Ims accelerated 
since 1946. The proportion of 
school districts classified as non*» 
operating increased from 5 per 
cent in 1921 to 31 per cent in 
1954. Most of these (85 per cent) 
were conveying students to central 
schools in 1954. In 192I» 88 dis- 
tricts were conveying students; by 
1954 the number had grown to 
K45I. 

Development of Larger Units 

^ 14. Larger units of school ad-* 
ministration were formed to provide 
adequate administrative and taxing 
units and to minimize inequalities 
in financing education among school 
districts. As farm population de- 
clined« many school districts were 
unable to meet the needs of modem 
education. In many instances^ the 



number of students per district was 
too small to kec^ the school open, 
and the cost of nnancing education 
was excessive!) high. Larger units 
provided solutions to some of the 
problems. In recognition of the 
mterdependence of rural and urban 
life, larger units include all village 
school districts and a majority of 
town districts within their bounda* 
ries. 

^Trends in School Finance 

15. Education as a public ex^ 
penditure has nearly tripled from 
1921 to 1954. Per capita expendi- 
tures fot education have risen as 
population has declined, but ex* 
penditures for education have re- 
mained a relatively stable proportion 
of personal income. 

16. Since 1942, education as a 
proportion of expenditures for all 
government services has declined. 
Similarly, a slightly lower priority 
has been assigned to education tMm 
to public works in the allocation 
of focal resources. 

17. Within education, increasing 
proportions of expenditures are 
being allocated to non*operating or 
capital expenditures. Although all 
components of revenues for edu** 
cation have increased in amount 
over the years, local taxes and 
grants h .^c declined in importance 
and increasing use is being made 
of loans and debentures. These 
trends reflect the capital costs of 
a system of rural education in 
transition to centralized school fa- 
ctHncs. 



Regrouping of School Facilities 

1 fr. In the main, the regrouping in areas of low population density, 

of school facilities is initially an Approximately 85 per cent of the 

emergency process to meet the closed districts convey students to 

problems of facilitating attendance central locations, the majority on 
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organized conveyance routes. Rate** 
payers at fibst were quite skeptical 
of the school bus* but after some 
experience conveyance has been 
generally accepted* and more dis* 
tricts have wanted service than were 
or^ally included. Initial satisfac* 
tion with centralization in some 
areas has» in fact* led to public 
pressure tor gjreater centralization 
than educational authorities were 
prepared to meet 

19. The shortage of qualified 
teachers, particularly in the postwar 
years, has led to the closing of 
many rural schools. On the average* 
if the existing standards of educa-^ 
tion are mamtained* one teadier 
can be saved for every two rural 
schools closed. Moreover* working 
and living conditions associated 
with centralized schools are more 
favourable for attracting and re** 
taining qualified teachers. 

20. By June, 1953, 25 per cent 
of rural school districts were closed 
and conveying pupUs to centrd^ 
locations. Regrouping of school 
facilities has been more extensive 
in the prairie re-^lon of the province 
with its large suraight grain farms 
than in the park region* where 
settlement is more dense on smaller 
diversifled farms. 

21. The need for transportation 
to centralized schools has created a 
proMem and acted as a deterrent 
to centralization. The high capital 
costs of buses and bombardiers and 
poor rural roads have made the 
provision of transportation difficult. 

22. The distance that young 
children can properly travel has 
influenced the le\>el of centraUza^^ 
tion. With a single transportation 
system for elementary and Mgh 
school students, centr^ized scl joIs 
have tended to be located in rela^ 
lively small centers. Larger atten- 
dance areas should be (ksigned to 



ensure adequate enrolments in ele- 
mentary and seccmdary schools. 
Two leveb of centralization~ottO 
fcMT elem^^itary students in thd 
village-centoied neighbourhood and 
one for hig^ school stu<tent8 in a 
larger area of as8e^iation--4ni|^t 
both respect the distances young 
children can travel and provide 
satisfoctory enrolments for ht^ 
school classes. 

23. Although the initial capital 
investment in conveyance eqtdp^ 
ment is /ugh, the costs of centraU 
/zf nmst be weighed agdrtst the 
costs of retaining the cne^^wm 
rural school. It has been shown 
that, with respect to opmtingcostSt 
centralization <^ers net financial 
benefits~j;>rovided a 2:1 ratio can 
be maintamed between number of 
schods closed and number of extra 
rooms required at the ceanral lo« 
cation. Economies will increase as 
more rural schools are closed rela- 
tive to new facilities required. 

24. The process of centralization 
is asmciated with high capital costs 
which have to date been financed 
largely by direct taxation. In 19S4» 
however, debenture financing be- 
came more prevalent in larger 
units. Future centralization will be 
successful to the extent that ade- 
quate and certain tong-term financ- 
ing will be available. 

25. Ratepayer attitudes affect the 
demand for centralization and the 
support given to the development 
of centralized schools and convey-^ 
ance systems. Where district boards 
have ceased functioning* ratepayers 
may have no means for participating 
in the affairs of the central schooL 
Central boards are permissible to 
allow clc^ districts to\(:oK>perate 
in the administration of central 
schools^ Only one-fifth of the larger 
attendance areas* however* have 
established such boards. 
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26. Although centraliziation in- 
itio^ was undertaken as an adiust-^ 
ment to a spar^ rural population 
and the shortage of qualified teach- 
ers, there can be no doubt that 
after wme experience it has come 
to be more favourably regarded as 
an important means of providing 
education of a higher standard. In 
the future the educational advan- 
tages will tend to exert even greater 
influence. 

27. To avoid costly mistakes in 
the relocation of schools and to 
assure effective education for rural 
youth in the future, long-^term 



planning is esseruial. Such planning 
requires accurate information as to 
pQINilation movement* stability of 
the tax basei farm size adjustments% 
and oth^ economic and social 
trends within each unit Once the 
ouUiiies of the long-term pattern are 
seen, long*term budgets can be 
planned more realistically. There is 
urgent need for technical planning 
assistance which would be availaUe 
on request to unit boards; to date 
such assistance has not been pro- 
vided either by the Department of 
Education or the University of 
Saskatohewan. 



Larger Units of 

Organization of 
Larger School Units 

28. Larger units of school ad'- 
ministration were organized to in^ 
crease the tax base of the small 
school district, to minimize inequi'- 
ties in tax burden among 5cAoc* 
districts in wide area, and ft 
provide um,^rm administration in ' 
a wide area. Lar^ units have been 
established in 56 of the 60 super- 
intendenctes of the province, each 
including approximately 80 school 
districts. In general, larger units 
have accomplished the objectives 
they were designed to meet, but 
improvements in o^anization, ad- 
ministration, and financing* could 
be devised. 

* 29. Differences among larger 
units have created inequities in their 
relative adaptability to the needs 
of modern education. The bounda- 
ries of larger units were mapped 
to conform with school district 
boundaries. Adequacy of communi- 
cation, natural geographic barriers, 
and a reasonable administrative 
area were also considered in their 
delineation. A change in the pro- 
spective number of units, the m- 
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clusicm of towns after itiiUally 
mapping and establishing some of 
the units, failure to take account 
of thie boundary lines of service 
areas other thw school districts, 
and changes in the rur^ environ- 
ment have resulted in wide vari- 
ations in size among units and in 
the number of classrooms and 
number of students included. 

Financing in Larger Units 

30. To finance current educa-- 
t tonal costs in the larger units, the 
units levy a uniform tax over the 
entire area, except for adfustments 
between rural and urban areas. 
Larger units may increase the tax 
levy for purposes of accumulating 
a reserve fund, and also for capital 
expenditures. Unit boards may also 
requisition special levies on behalf 
of individual districts. The munici- 
pal councils are obliged to collect 
the taxes fixed by the unit authori- 
ties and make payment to unit 
boards. Municipal councils may 
dispute the levy only in a few 
special cases, in which event the 
Saskatchewan Assessment CcMnmis- 
sion makes a find decision. 
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31. The formation of larger units 
in itself provided a greater degree 
of equalization among school rf/s- 
triits within each unit than had 
existed previously; nevertheless, 
eqtmlization grants from the Pro- 
vincial Government were required 
to minimize the differences aniong 
units. Equalization r*ants amount 
to SO per cent of total grants to 
units. Equalization grants to units 
differ from equalization grants to 
school districts, mainly in that they 
ai^ based in part on the costs of 
operating elementary and high 
school rooms. District equalization 
grants arc based solely on relative 
assessments. 

Administration of Larger Units 

32. Each larger unit is adminis- 
tered by a board of trustees which 
is elected by representatives of local 
districts in each sub-unit. Unit board 
trustees are reimbursed for a maxi- 
mum of twenty-four meetings per 
year and may also receive compen- 
sation for unit business for a number 
of days eaual to the number of 
operating districts in the sub-unit. 
The unit board is responsible for 
administration and supervision of 
the educational prc>gram in the unit; 
it is assisted by a secretary-treasurer 
and by a superintendent araotnted 
by the Department of Education. 
Unit boards are dependent on rural 
municipalities for tax collection and 
for co*operation in the provision 
of adequate roads for bus routes. 
They are dependent too on local 
school boards for stewardship of 
local property, to provide the re- 
quirements oi daily operation, and 
to provide for participation of the 
local ratepayers. There is consider- 
able variation between and within 
units as to the adequacy of the 
administrative relationship:^. 

33. Although the duties and 
responsibilities of the unit board 



and district board are well definedp 
many district boards are apathetic 
towards local administration. Ihe 
major reason for loss of interest is 
loss of local control of educational 
matters. Ratepayers also criticize 
increases in taxation attributed to 
the larger unit administration. Some 
ratepayers oppose the present 
method of unit trustee etecticm, 
while mhers criticia^ laiger units 
as being responsible for clewing of 
schools and centralization. Some 
district boards frface the blame for 
boatd inactivity on the lack of 
local ratepayer interest. 

34. Local district boards are im- 
portant in the administrative chain 
of the larger unit. To maintain 
their effectiveness requires the com* 
bined initiative of the unit board 
and the ratepayers. The greater 
responsibility ctevcrfves on unit 
boards 'O define, the role of district 
boards to develop channels of 
communication. The effectiveness 
of ratepayers in ifu>bilt2ing their 
district boards depends on the 
degree of active support which they 
.|!ive to the larger unit system. It 
IS significant that, although elections 
have been held* not a single unit 
has been disestablished at the end 
of its five-year trial period. 

35, A democratic and strong 
larger school unit requires maxi* 
mum understanding and participa*^ 
tion by citizens. Since the local 
board is the intermediary between 
ratepayers and the unit boards 
district boards that lack interest in 
school affairs or that have become 
completely inoperative threaten the 
democratic functioning of the unit. 
The electicm at large of a unit 
trustee within each sui>unit would 
make unit administration more 
directly responsible to the rate* 
payees than does the present method 
of election. This change in election 
procedure would also provide equal 
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opportunity to residents of all dis* 
tricts regardless of the status of 
individual boards* The establish* 
ment of central boards in every 
larger attendance area would facili- 
tate ratepayer participation in the 
affairs of the central school. In 
addition* Home and School Assoct* 
attons offer opportunities for in- 
creasing the interest and participa- 
tion of citizens in both unit and 
local school affairs. 

36. The relationship between unit 
hoard and superintendent is general 
ly satisfactory^ The superintendent* 
appointed by the pcpartnrent^of 
tiducation, is responsible for the 
supervision of teachers, for advising 
the unit board on educational 
matters* and for conferring with 
the board on matters pertaining to 
the unit office. Within this definition 
of functions there is considerable 
variability in the activities of super- 
intendents, depending on the age 
of the unit* the strength of the 
unit board, the activity of district 
boards, and the personality of the 
superintendent. Tlie majority of unit 
superintendents are closely associ- 
ated with administration. Some rate** 
payers are concerned, however* that 
the superintendents have assumed 
too much authority over local edu« 
cational affairs and that decisions 
of unit boards do not always reflect, 
the wishes of the ratepayers. A 
maximum of communication and 
participation by the ratepayers could 
correct this difficulty; 

Relationship of Larger School 
VnitH to Other Local Agencies 

37. Although education is related 
to activities of municipal, health. 



agriculture, and other local agencies, 
no format administrative links exist 
bet\veen larger units and these 
agencies. Overlapping boundaries 
and the lack of channels for ad- 
ministrative co-ordination stand in 
the way of effective liaison between 
local agencies. Lack of co-ordina- 
tion between larger units and rural 
municipalities is a serious deficiency 
in financing education and in de* 
velopment of school bus routes*^ 

38. To achieve integration of 
sch€H)l and municipal services will 
require extensive changes in the 
organization of local government. 
Most urgently required is the estab- 
lishment of coterminous boundaries 
on a larger area basis for the 
administration of school and muni- 
cipal services. In its report on Rural 
Roads and Local Government^ this 
Commission concluded that a modi* 
fied county or a full county presents 
the most desirable alternative to 
the present system of rural munici- 
palities. In etttter case, coterminous 
boundaries for local administration 
of school and municipal affairs 
would be based on the area served 
by larger trading centers. Present 
boundaries of some larger school 
units would need to be revised. In 
the modified county, school and 
municipal functions would continue 
to be administered by separate 
authorities. If experience with the 
modified county proved the desira- 
bility of integrating school and mu- 
nicipal administration under a single 
authority, transition to the full 
county system would be a relatively 
simple matter. 



Financing Education in Saskatchewan 

Costs of Education Per capita costs of education have 

39. Public expenditures for edu- increased as population has de- 

cation in the province reached a dined, but increased personal in- 

high of over $40 million in 1953. come has kept expenditures for 
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education a lelativdy stable pro* 
portion of personal income AU 
government expenditun^ have risra 
m the postwar years, but expendi* 
tures for education as a prc^rtion 
of ffi>vemment expenditures have 
decimed sli^tly. Althou^ govern- 
ment grants nave nearly trij^ed 
since the early 1940's, grants as 
a proporticHi ot government ex« 
penditures on education have b^ 
declining slightly. Although grants 
in total have grown, the schc^ol tax 
paid by rural ratepayers has not 
been redu^. The levy for educa* 
tion in rural municipalities has 
become progressively hi^er rdativo 
to net farm im^ome since 19S1. 
The levy in 19S4 constituted a 
sharply higter proportion due to a 
drop in farm income. 

Revenues for Education 

40. Revenues for education are 
derived largely from local taxes, 
government grants, loans, and </e- 
bentures. From 1946 to 1953, total 
revenues increased two and one- 
half times* Non-operating receipts, 
principally loans, nave increased in 
miportance in the financing of 
education, while taxes have been 
declining in relative importance. 
The increase in debentures and, in 
so fa/ as they are long-term obli- 
gations^ in loans represents the 
assumption of increased fixed costs 
which restrict the flexibility of 
educational spending. 

4K The total educational levy 
and local tax rates have both m- 
creased greatly since 1946. The 
total levy, however, has increased 
more than tax rates because of 
revised assessments. Tax arrears 
are serious in units with low assess* 
ment Any further tax increases or 
a decline in income will further 
aggravate an already critical situa- 
tion. Conversely, any programs to 
stabilize farm incomes will make 



possible more eiHiG^ctive educational 
planning and financing. 

42. The educational levy has 
increased relatively more than the 
total municipal levy in the past 
eight years and ru^w repre^xros 
approximately 47 per cent of the 
total levy. In all municipalities, 
however, the percentage increase in 
the educational levy m& been com- 
parable to the increase hi the levy 
for public works, while in rural 
mumcipalities the levy for public 
works has increased more, propor- 
tionately, than that for educaticm. 

43. Loans and debentures in- 
creased from 6 per cetu of total 
receipts in 1941 to 31 per cent in 
19S3. Larger schod units and city 
elementary school districts have 
relied mo^t heavily on loans and 
debentures. Larger units may obtam 
loans from the Provincial Govern* 
ment at interest rates of 4 to S 
per cent until they become per- 
manently established. The use of 
increasing amounts of borrowed 
money at ncnrmal interest rates, 
however, may create difficulties 
in the future financing of education. 

44. Although the amounts of all 
typffs of grants have increased, 
equalization grants attd special 
building grants have increased 
relatively more than all others. In 
1953 they represented 57 per cent 
of total grants. Increases in building 
and equipment grants relative to 
total grants and the increase in 
borrowing reflect the hi^ capital 
costs of centralization of school 
facilities. Federal funds through 
the Dominion-Provincial Vocational 
Schools* Assistance Agreement have 
provided approximately 12 per cent 
of total capital grants in the past 
seven years and thus have been 
very useful in capital financing. 
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Expenditures for Edncatloii 

45. Operating expenditures for 
(utministration, maintenmce, and 
operation of all school districts 
increased from $1U milUon in 
194M2 to $37.9 (nillion in J95S- 
54. Within operating expenditures, 
esq^nditures for ccmv^yance, auxil* 
iary services* and capital and debt 
charges increased considerabhr more 
than other operating costs. Aropor** 
tionately, ncHi-operating expendi* 
tures increased considerably more 
than^ operating expenditures. 
thou^ capital expenditures as a 
proporticm of operating costs have 
been increasing* the increases have 
not kept pace with total capital 
requirements* Non-unit districts* 
particularly village and city ele* 
mentary districts* have increasingly 
resorted to debentures to Hnance 
their cafrftal needs* 

46. Centralization of school facili^ 
ties is changing the nature of edu^ 
cational financing by shifting the 
emp/tasis from current revenues and 
expenditures to capital loans and 
expenditures. This change is dem-^ 
onstrated by the increase in capital 
expenditures as a proportion o! 
operating receipts* the increase in 
special building and equipment 
^nts* and the increase in de- 
benture financing* 

Economics of Regrouping 

47. Centralization of school fa- 
cilities entails new costs for con- 
veyance and facilitieSp but at the 
same time savings are achieved in 
costs of instruction and adminis'^ 
tration. In 1953-54* 1*451 districts 
were conveying students* at a cost 
of slightly over $1 million* 90 per 
cent of which was spent by larger 
units/ That economies can be 
achieved by regroiq>ing is shown by 
the fact that between t946 and 1951 
per student costs increased more 
m units with low centralization than 



in hi^y centrdized units* Although 
centraltzatioa effects economies* 
revenues from grants decline as 
the number of schools declines. 
The amount of savings is tber^ore 
determhied by the relationship be* 
tween ^ number of rooms closed 
and the ci^ital expenditures re« 
quired to accximmodate students at 
the central location. Economies can 
be gained if two districts can be 
do^ and conveyed for every <me 
room required in a central location* 

Eqnalfeation of lOie 
Costs of Edncatkm 

48* The larger school unit tends 
to equalize costs of education within 
its area; provincial equalization 
grants ate utilized to minimize 
differences in costs among districts 
and units. Although these grants 
have been of great value* they do 
not provide equity for a minimum 
standard of education since lar^r 
unit tax rates are af present in 
inverse ratio to assessments* To 
equalize the burden of educaUdnal^ 
financing still further* all schools"^ 
should be administered by a com- 
mon type of administratictti* and an 
equalization formula should be used 
which takes into account population 
sparsity, an elementarynsecondary 
school cost differential* and the cost 
of a minimum standard of edu- 
caticm* 

49. Differences among provinces 
in tax resources for education can 
he remedied only by a federal equal-' 
ization program. Such a program 
would serve both to broaden the 
tax base for education and to aug- 
ment the resources of provinces 
with low taxpaying ability — an 
essential pretequistte to establishing 
an acceptable Canadian standard of 
minimum expenditure per pupil* 
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Staffing Saskatchewon Schools 



Shortage of Qualified Teachers 

50. Despite various measures to 
increase the supply of teachers, a 
shortage of quaiified teachers still 

* exists. Although the proportion of 
unqualified teachers was reduced 
by more than half from 1949 to 
1954« in 1954. 765 persons holding 
teaching positions (K.7 per cent of 
the teaching force) had less than 
mmtmum qualifications* As a 
measure of the shortage of teachers, 
the number of stud>' supervisors 
employed is significanr>sln 1948, 
524 study supervbors were em* 
ployed; by the fall of 1955 the 
number had been reduced to 133. 

51. The shortage of qualified 
teachers can be explained by the 
loss of trained teachers from the 
province and from the profession. 
Saskatchewan loses annually about 
10 per cent of its trained teachers. 
Nearly 60 per cent of withdrawals 
are because of marriage, retirement^ 
or health, and 26 per cent because 
of transfers to other vocations and 
locations. This loss of trained 
teachers is only partly made up by 
new recruits to tne profession. The 
annual graduating class of approxi* 
mately 600 from Teachers College 
— 7 per cent of the total teaching 
force of the province — is enough 
to offset the loss of 7 per cent of 
teachers who leave for marriage or 
retirement but not enough to offset 
the additional 3 per cent who leave 
for other vocations or locations.^ 

Factors Contributing to the 
Teacher Shortage 

52. Apart from marriage, retire- 
ment, and withdrawal for health 
reasons, teachers list inadequacy of 
mlaries and accommodation, isola- 
tion and lack of social life in rural 
areas, and inadequate facilities and 
eqtdpment as factors which are most 



responsible for the current teacher 
shortage. 

53. Teachers* salaries are related 
to the shortage of teachers. Average 
teachers* salaries in Saskatchewan 
are still lower than average salaries 
in some other provinces, although 
the differential has been narrowed 
by recent adjustments in Saskatche* 
wan. Average minimum salaries in 
Saskatchewan for teachers with 
more than one year experience are 
higher than in the other western 
provinces but maximum salaries are 
not so high. Moreover, in ibt years 
1950-1953, average teachers* sala- 
ries in Saskatchewan were lower 
than average wages of industrmt 
workers and general duty nurse^ m 
the province, although here too the 
differential has been decreasing* 

54. Other aspects of salary, such 
as compensation for administrative 
duties, may be related to the short* 
age of teachers. An examination of 
fringe benefits enjoyed by teachers 
in Saskatchewan^ however, reveals 
that they are at least comparable 
to conditions in most other types 
of employment. 

55. Differentials in teacher sala-^ 
ries among various school units and 
ruraUurban inequalities in salaries 
in non-^unit areas still exist. But the 
lack of correlation between salaries 
and movement of teachers among 
units as well as the fact that teach- 
ers move to urban areas with little 
or no salary improvement indicate 
that the relocation of teachers with- 
in the profession may be strongly 
affected by conditions of work other 
than salaiy. 

56. Working and living conditions 
of rural teachers contribute to the 
shortage of teachers in rural areas. 
Poor accommodations, the isolation 
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of rural teaching and the lack of 
social life; inadequate facilities and 
equipment, and ungraded class* 
rooms all contribute to the move* 
mcnt of teo^^jrs from rural to 
urbai^ school .!tey gaLi in ex- 
perience* As as there is a 
teacher shortage, those districts 
which fail to provide adequate 
facilities will suffer most. 

57. The gteat ma}ority of teachers 
etmte from fc^ms, while the smallest 
mmber come from cities. Length 
of experience, at least up to five 
years, has no effect on retaining 
teachers. Regardless of background, 
however, the tendency among teach- 
ers is to move from rural to urban 
positions. 

Effects of Teacher Shortage 

58. The teacher shortage, which 
has Tpstilted in the use of study 



supervisors and correspondence 
courses^ has undoubtedly had a 
signifitant effect on the educational 
aspirations and attainment of many 
rural young people. In addition, 
because of the use of many teachers 
with substandard qualifications, the 
status of the professi<m h^s been 
lowered. Another result of the 
shortage has been the loss of interest 
on the part of many ratepayers 
whose financial contribution to edu* 
cation has been sufiFicient to justify 
service by a qualified teacher. 

59. The shortage of teachers has 
prompted improved salaries, in- 
creased recruitment programs with 
financial aid for training, improved 
standards for qualification, and has 
also had an effect on centralization 
of facilities. These measures will 
do much to improve not r My re- 
cruitment but also retention of 
trained teachers. 



Retention of Pupils in Saskatchewan Schools 



Need for Education 

60. A minimum acceptable stan- 
dard of education is the completion 
of high school education. The wel- 
fare of individuals and society as a 
whole requires that citizens in the 
modem world be equipped to con- 
tribute to social progress, to under- 
stand and adapt themselves to a 
changing environment, to acquire 
new skills and to be able to make 
full use of new social and economic 
techniques. Particularly for modem 
farming with its large capital in- 
vestment, mechanization, and com- 
mercialization is education in agri- 
cultural science and commercial 
practices necessary. But lack of 
educational facilities, scarcity of 
teachers, sparse population, and the 
need for family labour on the farm 
have limited many rural people to 
a low educational attainment. 



Level of Retention 

61.^ nalysis of school attendance, 
even when qualified by the net toss 
of ptipils through migration from 
the province, shows a low level of 
continuation from Grade VI through 
high school. Although there has 
been a trend towards increasing 
retention of Grade VI students to 
Grade IX and Grade X, there has 
been no improvement in recent 
years in the retention to Grades 
XI and XII. Furthermore, once in 
high school, students tend to drop 
out in approximately the same 
proportion now as they did in years 
past. Continuation of Grade IX 
students to subsequent grades has 
remained reasonably stable around 
the levels of 75 per am to Grade 
Xt 58 per cent to Grade XI, and 
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40 per cent to Grade XI f. The 
retention of students in Saskatche- 
wan is belo^w that in British Colum* 
bia» Alberta* and Manitoba. 

Factors Related to Retention 

62. Since more than half of Sask* 
auhewans si^hool age children live 
on farms, the availability of high 
school facilities for rural youth is 
a factor related to retention. Al- 
though the ratio of high school 
rooms to school age population has 
increased substantially, availability 
of adequate high school facilities 
has not improved in terms of dis* 
tance from home to school. The 
average radius served by each high 
school building (exchHing one- 
room rural schools) is approxi- 
mately 28 mtles« assuming ideal 
distribution. If no conveyance is 
provided, farm families are faced 
with either maintaining their chil- 
dren in town or permitting them 
to drop out of school. When it is 
considered that incomes among a 
large proportion of farm families 
are inadequate, the alternative of 
maintaining farm students in town 
involves prohibitive costs even 
though school units may contribute 
part of the cost. 

63. Where curriculum is diversi- 
fied (includes non-academic elec^ 
tives), retention is substantially 
hiji^hcr than where currictdion is 
lifnited to a straight academic 
course. Although some of the dis- 
parity may be attributable to factors 
other than curriculum* nevertheless 
schools operating under the Secon- 
dary Education Act (collegiates) 
retain two-thirds of their Grade IX 
students to Grade XII; small high 
schools retain only one-third. Ke- 
tention in the three technical schools 
is no greater than retention in the 
small high schools* except in Grade 
XI, which indicates that students 
interested in straight vocational 



training are not retained to high 
school graduation in significant 
proportions. A diversified curricu- 
lum is possible only where enrol- 
ment is large enough to make eco- 
nomical use of specialized teaching 
and costly equipment, and its value 
in retention will be useful to the 
degree that it is made accessible 
to the majority of students. Urban 
collegiates in 1951-52 had average 
enrolments of 392; small high 
schools had 8. Diversification of 
curriculum for the 60 per cent of 
high school students served by small 
high schools thus depends on cen- 
tralization of high school facilities. 

64. The lack of vocational guid- 
ance services in upper elementary.^ 
ftrades may hinder retention of 
students. If students were informed 
of vocational opportunities made 
possible by increased education^ 
continuation in school might be 
fostered. 

65. The shortage of qualified 
teachers has also contributed to low 
retention of students. Lack of Inter- 
est in school and the failure to 
become properly oriented to the 
learning process are related to the 
ability, vision, and attitudes of 
teachers. The short training, low 
experience, and high rate of turn- 
over among rural teachers has an 
effect on the quality* of teaching 

^ in rural schools. Since student atti- 
tudes towards school develop in» the 
elementary grades, the quality of 
teaching affects retention of stu- 
dents. The use of correspondence 
courses for high school students 
provides a lonely and unsiimulating 
atmosphere for study. 

66. Rural^urban differences are 
apparent in retention. In the 15-19 
year age group in 1951, 57 per cent 
of rural non-farm youth, .M.5 per 
cent of urban youth and 44 per 
cent 6f farm youth were attending 
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sd[iool. In the 20-24 year 
group, attendance at school is 
highest among urban youth* fol- 
lowed by those of rural non-farm 
and farm origin. 

67. Factors asscHiated with 
retention affect farm youth more 
than other sections of the popula* 

^ yii(m and operate particularly with 
respect to farm bo<\x. Although 10 
to 15 per cent more girls continue ^ 
to high school than do boys, once 
in high school girls and boys reach 
Grade XII in about the same pro- 
V portions. Boys drop out sooner on 

» the average, while the largest drop{ 
out of girls i>ccurs between Grades 
XI and XII. When .comparisons 
are made by both sex and rural- 
urban locations, it is clear that 
farm boys drop out earliest and 
in the greatest numbers. Farm girls 
drop out at the next highest rate, 
but they complete more years of 
schooling than farm boys. Other 
boys ana girls, whether in cities 
or villages, attend school in about 
equal pa>portions (56* per cent), 
although among those who drop 
oat, city youth attain a higher level 
of education before leaving school. 

✓ 68. Although averaite farm //i- 
come does not appear to explain 
lt>w rural high school attendance, 
the distribution of income among 
farm people^nay affect continuation 
in school Urban incomes are more 
evenly distributed than farm in- 
comes. Proportionately more farm- 
ers than urban wage earners fall 
in the lower income classification. 
Further differences in real income 
exist between the urban worker 
and the farmer, since the farmer 
pays more for services such as 
education, roads, and electrification. 
The cost of maintaining children 
away from home to attend high 
school is only one example of the 
higher costs of farm living. 



69. Further studies of the Sask- 
atchewan environment arc neces^ 
sary to determine more fully the 
relationship between the socioeco- 
nomic status of the family and 
continuation in school. It appears 
that income level and educational 
attainment of the parents affect 
continuation in school. Occupation 
of the parent is important as an 
index of income level and as a 
determinant of attitudes towards 
education. These facts are clear: 

(a) Children of Saskatchewan 
families of below average economic 
status drop out of school at 
approximately three times tlie rate 
of children from the above average 
group. 

(b) Children of Saskatche^-an 
farmers drop out of school at a 
higher rate than do children of 
other proprietors and managers. 

(c) Children of low-skill labour- 
ers drop out at the highest rate. 

(d) Nearly 60 per cent of Sask- 
atchewan's adult population has had 
no high school education. Among 
urban adults, the proportion is 43 
per cent, compared to 69 per cent 
of farm aduUs and 58 per cent of 
rural non-farm adults. 

Implications of Low Retention 

70. The low educational attain- 
pncnt of farm parents, the ievel of 
incopne of the majority of farm 
families, the lack of facilities in 
rural areas fjr a diversified high 
school curriculum, and the relatively 
lower teaching standards in rural 
schools all encourage perpetuation 
of the high rate of rural drop-outs. 
Since parents tend to perpetuate 
their level of educational attainment 
in their children, the social implica* 
tions of low retention arc serious. 
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71. The economic implications of 
a low level of retention are also 
serious. Farm employment oppor- 
tunities are diminishing, and rural 
youth arc seeking work in cities 
or other provinces. Youth with low 

Continuation to 

72. Demand for professional and 
semi-professional skills in Sask- 
atchewan is higher than at any time 
in the past. Shortages exist in a 
number of professional categories 
in the provincial civil service, and 
there arc indications that simHar 
shortages exist among private em- 
ployers. Shortages result from both 
a lack of^ students and the crpigra- 
tion of Saskatchewan graduates to 
other provinces and the United 
Stales. 

73. Continuation of any sub- 
stantially greater proportion of sfu- 
dents to hifiher education depends 
first upon increasing the number 
ot hi}ih. school t^raduates. Only one 
Grade VI student out of five 
eventually completes high school. 
Of those who graduate, more than 
half continue to some kind of 
professional training. 

74. The Cifsts of hii^'her education 
hmit the numbers of those who 
/>;/>/!/ (Otherwise enroll in profes- 
sional traininf*. 1 he cost of one 
year's attendance at the University, 
including an estimate of lost earn-* 
ings, ranges from $1J50 to $1,900. 
When this is considered in relation 
to the low cn M incomes of a 
majority of Saskatchewan farmers, 
the restrictive influence of the cost 
factor is clear. 

* — * * 

Vocational 

78. The social and economic 
chanjaes in the" Saskatchewan en- 
\ ironment have made vocational 



educational attainment tend to be 
eaiployed in low-skilled labour 
occupations. Industrial employment 
opporttmities within the province 
are limited. 



Higher Education 

75. Skilled vocational counsel in 
hiffh schools could provide a large 
measure of the incentive ttecessary 
to continue to higher education. 
At the same time such counsel 
could probably improve the general 
level of retention through high 
school. Few Saskatchewan high 
schools are equipped to offer skilled 
vocational guidance. 

76. Scholarships and bursaries 
provide financial aid for a maximum 
of 6 per cent of the undergraduates 
at the Uttiversity of Saskatchewan. 
Many of the 150 scholarships 
offered arc for nominal amounts. 
The . Massey Commissioji has sug- 
gested that to train Canada's ablest 
young men and women the number 
of scholarsh^ and bursaries should 
at least be dqual to 20 per cent of 
university enrolment. By this meas- 
ure, the University of Saskatchewan 
requires ne^y 300 more scholar- 
ships of much more generous 
proportions than those offered at 
present. 

. 77. Student drop-outs during first 
year University are excessively high. 
White many factors contribute to 
this situation, there is merit in 
considering the establishment of 
skilled counselling services for uni- 
versity students. 

Educotion 

education an important issue in 
modern education. Advances in 
agricultural technology, together 
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with declining opportunities in 
farming and increasing industrial 
and commercial occupations, have 
heightened the need for both farm 
and non-farm vocational training. 

79. Vocational education is avail- 
able in Saskatchewan through vari- 
ous types of programs. The I>o- 
minion-Provincial Youth Training 
Program offers short courses in 
agriculture and home economics; 
The Canadian Vocational Training 
l^iCHiram provides training for 
unemployed workers and for ap- 
prentices' liic uniy vocational pro- 
grams which lead to certificates df 
qualification arc the provincial 
apprenticeship program under the 
Department of Labour, the School 
of Agricuhure course at the Uni- 
versity, and courses offered through 
the Canadian Vocational Training 
Program. Total first year enrolments 
in these courses have averaged about 
250, with completions falling below 
that figure. 

80. Technical collesiates and 
composite high schools provide 
some technical trainings The tech- 
nical collegiates offer a full aca- 
demic course and a varied program 
of shop, home economics, and 
commercial courses. Except for 
motor mechanics graduates, manual 
arts students receive little or no 
credit towards their apprenticeship 
training. Composite high schools 
provide more limited vocational 
education than technical collegiates, 
with students limited to three vo- 
cational derives. 

81. Vocational education must 
fe considered on two levels, each 
with differing objectives. The first 
level has as its principal objective 
the imparting of specific skills 
leading tp employment. The needs 
of farm youth seeking urban em- 
ployment and the manpower needs 
of the province*s expanding indus- 



tries must/^e met by intensive 
vocational training' of this type. 
Such training is largely beyond the 
capacity of high schools to provide. 
Ihe second level of vocational 
education is one which can form 
an integral part of a balanced high 
school curriculum. In this frame of 
reference, vocational classes can 
contribute to a more complete ' 
education^ to bridginfg the gap 
between theory and its practical 
application, and to retaining a 
higher proportion of students 
through high school. 

82. General expansion of voca- 
tional training in high schools will 
require overcoming problems posed 
hy additional costs, sparsity of 
population, and lack of trained 
teachers. Technical or composite 
school facilities are not available 
to students in 26 larger units* 
Financial problems involved in ex- 
pansion of vocational classes include 
the Hnancing of substantial capital 
requirements — ^which could be met 
in part from federal-provincial con- 
tributions under the Vocational 
Schools* Assistance Agreement — 
and additional costs of maintenance^ 
operation, and conveyance. Sparsi^ 
of population presents a problem 
in securing adequate concentrations 
of students at accessible locations. 
Finally, teachers trained both in 
the vocational subjects and in edu- 
cational methods would be required. 

83. Present programs of voca- 
tional training for non-farm emplop 
ment fail to meet the needs of 
displaced farm youth or of the 
province's expanding industries. 
Technical collegiates could meet a 
greater part of the need for urban 
students if their programs offered 
on-the-job training and were more 
fully co-ordinated with the pro- 
vincial apprenticeship training pro- 
gram. Total requirements, however, 
point to the need for a provincial 
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tratni^ institute. Such an institute* 
to be\uccessfuU would require the 
full co-operation of industry* the 
trades* the Department of Educa- 
tion, and the Department of Labour. 
It should be located in that center 
of population which offered the 
widest opportunities for on-the-job 
training. ^ 

84. High school vocational train- 
ing in ngriculture should he offered 
as part of a balanced curriculum 
leading to graduation with a stan-- 
dard certificate. Evidence indicates 
that intensive agricultural training 
af the high school level — even in 
farming communities — is not satis-* 
factory because (a) fe^^-er than half 
of those initially enrolled will com- 
plete the course and (b) only half 
of those who graduate will remain 
in agriculture. Vocational courses 
which can provide some orientation 
in agriculture combined with an 
effective vocational guidance pro- 
gram would appear to be the more 
effective approach to agricultural 
training in high school. 

85. Out-of-schoot courses in vo- 
catiottal agriculture available to both 
beginning farmers and more mature 
farmers offer the most promising 
means of providing agricultural 
training in the community. Young 
farmers* clubs, exemplified in the 



experimental program in the Kin^ 
dersley larger school unit* ca^ 
provide the basic organization for 
such instruction. Larger school 
^ units, rather than the agricultural 
^ representative service or the ex- 
tension department of the Untver-* 
sity* are m the most favourable 
position to administer outof^schocrf 
programs. The availability to the 
unit of federal funds to assist in 
vocational training* the power of 
the unit to raise funds through local 
taxation* and the resources of the 
unit in buildings and facilities re- 
inforce this conclusion. 

86. The School of Agriculture 
should continue as the foremost 
institute in the province offering 
vocational agricultural training. In- 
tensive vocational training of high 
standard can be provided best 
through continuation and expansion 
of this provincial institute. Com- 
munity programs will fulfill an 
important but supplementary role. 
To increase the accessibility of the 
School to a much broader group 
of students, either more and larger 
scholarships will be required or the 
costs of attendance must be re* 
duced. The expansion of the training 
program to include field supervision 
of farm projects on students' home 
farms would greatly enhance the 
value of the course. 



Continuing Education for Adults 



87. T/ie standards of formal edu- 
cation for rural youth rest on the 
foiouiation of an alert, inquiring, 
and informed adult society. Beyond 
this* the continued education of 
adults is essential to the preserva- 
tion of democracy and to personal 
and community development. 

88. The education of adults 
diflers from formal schooling. Areas 
of difference include the voluntary 



nanifc of participation, the maturity 
of the students* the informality of 
the learning situation* the diversity 
of the subject matter, and the range 
of available methods. 

89. Broad areas of interi^t in 
continuing education may he defined 
as SiKial and ecommuc affairs, the 
cuUural arts, and physical recrea-- 
tion. Responsibility for the pro- 
motion of these interests is shared 
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by voluntary organizations, govern- 
ments, and universities. Of these* 
the vduntary organisations are of 
primary importance, but they must 
rely on the resources of government 
and university. 

90. A number o) limitations ham- 
per the effectiveness of voluntary 
organizations. These include over- 
organization, lack of co-ordination 
and integration, limited financial 
resources, concentration of leader* 
ship in relatively few citizens, and 
underemphasis on serious study of 
social and eccmomtc affairs. 

91. Despite prolific activities, the 
contribution of voluntary organiza^ 
tions to continuing education at the 
provincial level is restricted by 
limited co-ordination. There is no 
lack of organizations for the de- 
velopment of continuing education; 
the primary need is for some 
medium whereby each organiza- 
tion's appropriate contribution can 
be explored, the contributions of 
organizations with overlapping ob- 
jectives can be coH>rdinated, and 
new programs provided to meet new 
needs. 

92. The university's acceptance 
cf its role in continuing education 
ts fairly recent. Universities are now 
re:ognized as a primary source. of 
thi knowledge, personnel, and skills 
essential to successful pro-ams. 
University trained persons will oc- 
cum^ an mcreasing number of 
leadership positions in community 
organizations. The task of the 
professional adult educator requires 
exacting training. Continued training 
and research activities are required 
in adapting continuing education to 
modem conditions. In all of these 
aspects the universities are, b)r their 
very nature, required to provide the 
essenUal leadership. 

93. The Vniversiry of Saskatche- 
wan is seriously deficient in re- 
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sources if it is to be an effective 
participant in the continuing edu- 
cation of adults. Opportunities for 
training and research in the social 
sciences and the humanities provide 
the core of continuing education at 
standards consistent with the tra- 
ditional role of the university* These 
areas of knowledge are at present 
undeveloped relative to the re- 
' sources of the physical sciences. To 
overcome this deficiency, stronger 
departments of social sciences and 
humanities should be developed. To 
complement them, the function of 
the University Adult Education Ser- 
vice should be redefined to provide 
qualified personnel for the training 
of professional and non-professional 
worken in adult education, to pro- 
vide consultative resources and 
special materials, and \a permit 
active leadership in defining adult 
education as a field of knowledge 
in the twentieth century environ- 
ment. 

94. Governments have a distinct 
contribution to make to continuing 
education for adults. Specifically, 
their contribution lies preparing 
citizens for social and political 
responsibility. The formal partici- 
pation of governments in improving 
the material welfare of citizens has 
outpaced their participation in edu- 
cation directed towards responsible 
exercise of democratic functions. 
While the study of social and eco- 
nomic issues will often reflect 
political or philosophical viewpomts, 
governments must use every means 
at their disposal consistent with 
acceptable principles of freedom of 
inquiry to rurthei the development 
of continuing education. 

95. The Federal Government is 
making useful contributions through 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation and the National Film Board. 
Other federal activities have not 
been reviewed. Citizens* Forum and 

0'd88 
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National Farm Radio Forum are 
exampFes of national programs aim- 
ed directly at the study of social 
and economic issues through use 
of the national radio network. 
Unfortunately, neither of these 
programs has been utilized in 
Saskatchewan to the extent that 
their importance recjuires. The new 
medium of television offers un* 
precedented opportunities for con* 
tLLuing education. It is vital that 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation's role in developing and 
controlling radio and television be 
maintained and expanded^ but that 
a more effective application of 
these media be explored and applied 
in continuing education. 

96. The Government of Saskat- 
chewan does not possess the f/- 
nancial resources necessary for fully 
effective use of ^adio and film as 
mass media of communication. It 
does, however, have access to 
voluntary organization^ which col* 
Icctivcly provide one of the most 
effective channels for voluntarv 
citizen activity directed towards 
personal, community, and civic 
improvement. Examination of a 
selection of Provincial Government 
programs under the Department 
of Education revealed consistent 
concern for program development 
through voluntary organisations. 
The Saskatchewan Arts Board, the 
Saskatchewan Council on Public 
Affairs, the Saskatchewan Recrea- 
tion Advisory Council, the Farmer- 
Labour-TeacI*er Institute, and the 
Group Development Institute are 
outstanding examples. 

97. There is need for more pre-- 
vise Provincial Government policy 
and more extensive government 
assistance in furthering opportuni^ 
ties for continuing the education of 
adidts in Saskatchewan. Most volun* 
tary organizations need financial 
assistance in developing their edu-- 



cational programs. Assistance must 
be tendered in such a way that the 
essential independence of voluntary 
organizations Is retained. 

98. The administrative separation 
of several related adult education . 
agencies in the Departtnent of 
Education greatly complicates the 
development of integrated adult 
education service within the Z)e- 
partment. Audio*visual facilities, the 
Physical Fitness and Recreation 
Division, and the Adult Education 
Division are all oriented towards 
serving the needs of adult citizens. 
Rural libraries, serviced by the 
Provincial Library, also provide 
basic information needs* Study 
should be given to the administrative 
efficiencies and economies which 
could result from a closer Integra* 
tion of these services. 

99. Despite advanced library 
legislation, adequate library facilities 
are still not available to tnost rural 
residents. Good reading materials 
provide the foundation of any 
program of continuing education. 
Regional libraries have provided a 
form of organization whereby re- 
sources equivalent to a large city 
library can be broucht within con* 
venient distance of the rural citizen. 
Slow progress in developing regional 
libraries, however, indicates the 
need for greater government isiltia- 
live in utilizing the demonstration 
"bookmobile/* in revising the basis 
for local finance, and in instituting 
a change in voting requitements for 
regional libraries* 

100. The school in the com- 
munity offers one of the tnost 
promising centers for continuing the 
education of adults at the local level. 
It is improbable, however, that 
educational leaders are y^^X in a 
position to provide the active ?ead* 
ership required to develop such a 
community school. An immediate 
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and modest beginning can be made 
through local citizens' councils 
working in close collaboration with 
school officials. Such councils could 
receive financial aid from the Pro- 
vincial Government and technical 
aid from the University. In the 
construction of new schools, special 
effort should be made to plan for 
community facilities. 
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lOl. The organization of con-^ 
tinuing education in Saskatchen'an 
is greatly confused. The urgent need 
for an accelerated program makes 
an e^rly conference imperative. 
Such a conference should be fol« 
towed by a period of careful study 
and discussion to the end that the 
roles of government^ university, 
and voluntary groups may be more 
clearly defined and available re* 
sources more effectively utilized. 



Public Proposals for Solution of Problems of Education 



102. As the main measure to 
rr nedy the shortage of qualified 
teachers, the rural public recom-^ 
mended increased basic salaries and 
improved fringe benefits. In ad- 
dition, they felt that increased 
centralization of schools to decrease 
the number of teachers needed, 
improved living accommodations 
for rural teachers, improved training 
of teachers, and financial aid to 
prospective teachers would increase 
the supply of qualified teachers. 

103. To meet the problem of 
retaining students in school, it was 
recommended that standards of 
instruction for rural children he 
raised, high school facilities be 
made available by providing trans- 
portation or dormitories, and the 
curriculum he diversified to develop 
the potentialities of all students. 

104. While favouring a broader 
curriculum and supervised extra- 
curricular a tivities, rural people 
stressed the need for tftorough 
grounding in the three R*s. Increased 
vocational training was recommend- 
ed, but opinion was divided on 
whether vocational training should 
be offered as part of the high school 
curriculum or in vocational schools. 



Recommendations to facilitate pro- 
fessional education included finan** 
ciat aid to students, more varied 
training facilities, and decentraliza* 
tion of training facilities. 

105. Majority opinion favoiircd 
centralization of school facilities, 
particularly high school, but rural 
communities were divided as to the 
best location of centralized facilities. 
Some favoured central rural loca* 
tions; others pressed for town 
attendance areas. Planning of cen* 
tralization for adequate attendance 
areas was considered essential to 
realize maximum benefits for edu* 
cation. 

106. Rural people recommeruied 
closer co-ordination between larger 
tmit boards and municipal councils. 

107. The most prominent single 
recommendation on the financing 
of education was for federal aid 
to education. Recommendations for 
greater provincial assistance anJ for 
revisions in the tax levying and 
collecting procedures were also 
made. Rural people particularly 
wished to remedy mequities in tax 
burdens and achieve closer integra* 
tion between school and municipal 
administrations in the financing of 
education. 
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108. Rural people urged improve- and community projects as a means 

ment in . participation in educational towards this end. A revised pro> 

affairs and recommended the estab- cedure for electing school trast^es 

lishment and activation of Home was also suggested — that they be 

and School Associations arid the use elected directly by the ratepayers 

of the school for adult education instead of from the district boards. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



The broi^d terms of reference of 
the Royal Commission on Agricul* 
ture and Rural Life directed specific 
attention to the importance of in- 
quiry and reconimendations regard-* 
ing ''the further adaptation of . . . 
educational services to meet chang<» 
ing rural conditions/' In its study 
of educational conditions, not only 
in Saskatchewan but also m related 
areas on the North American con** 
ttnent, the Commissicm has been 
impressed by the remarkable pro- 
gress made in Saskatchewan in 
adapting the educational system 
to present day conditions and 
demands. It was to be expected 
that a comprehensive review of 
our rapidly changing conditions 
would revea! important new areas 
for development. Before indicating 
the recommendations which have 
emerged from this study it will be 
useful to state briefly the broad 
objectives which are (Expected to 
dominate the attention of educa* 
tional authorities and public-spirited 
citizens in the immediate ruture. 
They are: 

1 ) The continued regrouping of 
existing school facilities in village 
and town centers (except in special 
circumstances) to facilitate higher 
standards of education, with spe** 
cific attention to: 

a) the establishment of suitable 
primary and secondary school 
attendance areas; 

b) the construction of appro- 
priately located and functionally 
planned school buildings; 

c) the establishment of proper- 
ly located conveyance routes; 

d) the provision of diversified 
curricula designed to provide edu- 



cational exf^iences leading to 
adequate preparation for present 
day living; 

e) the further integration of 
rural and urban educational fa«* 
citities; 

f) the development of oppor- 
tunities for continuing education 
beyond the formal school yeats. 

2) The further improvement of 
the larger unit of school administra- 
tion With specific attention to: 

a) establishing a common type 
of administration throughout the 
rujal educational system; 

b) the adjustment of bounda- 
ii^rics for better conformity to ex- 
isting **n^tural*' communities; 

c) increasing the participation 
and* understanding of ratepayers 
and paren/s; 

d) developing more effective 
methods of administration with 
special emphasis upon budgeting 
and planning. 

3 ) The development of increased 
opportunities for professional and 
vocational tiaining to satisfy a grow* 
ing demand for technical pcrs<Minel 
and to prepare rural young people 
more adequately for both farm and 
non-farm occupations. 

4) The improvement of teacher 
training institutions to increase pro* 
fcssional competence and to en- 
courage the acceptance of teaching 
as a professional career. 

5) The development of more 
comprehensive programs for the 
contmuing education of adults in 
social and economic affairs, the 
cultural arts, and physical recrea- 
tion. 
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Larger Units of School Administration 



The findings of this Commission 
have shown that the larger school 
unit , has been a necessary and 
desirable adjustment to changing 
conditions in rural Saskatchewan. 
However^ in view of the unantici* 
pated changes w*hich have occurred 
in recent years and the knowledge 
now^avatlable as to the most appro* 
priate area of association to be 
mcluded in the larger unit, it is 
recommended: 

RecmnmendutUm No. 2*^ That 
the opportunity should be utilized 
to redefine the boundaries of larger 
school units in conjunction with a 
reorganization of municipal govern- 
ment as reoommended in the Com- 
mission's report on Rural Roads 
and Local Government, or, in the 
event the proposed reorganization 
is not undertaken* that early pro^ 
vision be made for redefining the 
boundaries of each larger school 
unit to ensure its closest possible 
conformance to the larger trade- 
centered community. 

RecmnmendatUm No. 2. That 
legislation be enacted by the Gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan to fa) 
establish the unorganized superin- 
tendencies as larger units of school 
administration^ and (b) incorporate 
cxisttng consolidated school districts 
and town districts into those larger 
school units which contain them in 
order to achieve uniformity in type 
of rural school administration. 

RecommendatUm No. 3. That, 
in view of the increasing tendency 
to consolidate rural school activt* 
tics in village and town centers, 
every effort be made to encourage 



the further integration of rural and 
urban school systems. 

RecommendatUm No. 4. That, 
in view of the increasing complexity 
of schod administration, (a) the 
Colleges of Commerce and Educa- 
tion, the Department of Education* 
and the Saskatchewan School Trus- 
tees* Association collaborate in the 
development of a training program 
for the secretary^treasurers of larger 
school units* and (b) the recently 
established practice of holding 
school trustees* institutes be con- 
tirued on an annual basis with 
special attention to problems asso* 
ciated with budj^ting and planning. 

Ree&mmendaiwn No. 5. That, 
in view of the ifiiportance of main* 
taining the democratic principle of 
direct ratepayer control over elected 
representatives, the present system 
of election of^imit board trustees 
be altered to provide for election 
of trustees by electoral districts.^* 

ReemnmendaiUm No. 6. That* 
although the estaUishment of larger 
school units has necessarily removed 
important responsibilities from local 
school boards, although election of 
unit board members by electoral 
district will further reduce their 
influence, and altliou^ the number 
of larger attendance areas will in- 
crease in the future, nevertheless 
every effort be made to retain local 
boards in connection with all open 
schools and that larger unit boards 
give constant attention to the allo- 
cation of meaningful responsibilities 
to local boards. 

RecommendaHon No. 7. That, 
to supplement the responsibilities 



> See the Commtssions Report on Rural Roads and Local Government. 

* Commissioner Adams dissents. Commissioner Adams believes that pockets of con- 
centrated popuiatiun wiK have an advantage in representation; that the possibility 
exists that elections will K-comc minor political campaigns with party lines drawn; 
and that elections would be costly in time and money. 
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of the local board* to improve 
ratepayer participation in school 
affairs* and to provide better com- 
munication between ratepayers and 
the boards of larger units* the 
establishment of neighbourhood 
(village-centered) Home and School 
Clubs affiliated with a Larger Unit 
Home and School Council be en- 
couraged. 

Recommendation No. 8. That, 
whenever rural schools are closed 
and associated in a larger attendance 
area, local district boards be dis- 
M»!ved and the board of the central 



The Regrouping < 

It is evident that an extensive 
regrouping of rural school facilities 
is in progress on the North Ameri- 
can continent and that the process 
is onfy in its beginnings in Sask- 
atchewan. Since such regrouping is 
having and will continue to have 
a fundamental effect on the future 
pattern of rural education, the 
improvement of community living, 
and the realization of standards of 
education in balance with modern 
needs, it is imperative that regroup- 
ing proceed with the fullest possible 
knowledge of all factors influencing 
the efficiency of the process. It is 
therefore recommended: 

Recommendation No. 10. That, 
in accord with the combined ob- 
jectives of adequate educational 
opportunities and the convenience 
and safety of the school population, 
continued attention be given to the 
careful regrouping of school facili- 
ties to meet the needs of changing 
rural conditions and local public 
demand. 

Recommendation No. 11. That, 
wherever possible, elementary 
school facilities should be maintain- 
ed or regrouped as closely as pos- 



school be elected from the atten* 
dance area as a whole. 

Recommendation No. 9. That, 
although progress has been made 
in arriving at common understand- , 
ing of the appropriate relationships 
of the school superintendent^ larger 
unit secretary-treasurer, and unit 
board of trustees, and although the 
relationships among these officials 
differ in each school unit, consider- 
ation be given to catling unit or 
regional conferences for the purpose 
of further clarifying and improving 
the working rcfationships of these 
key officials. 

F School Factiities 

sibie to the hpmes of the student 
population, even though by edu- 
cational standards the resulting 
concentration of students is less 
than ideal. Except in special cir- 
cumstances, such regrouping will 
mean centralisation in villages or 
hamlets with provision for appro- 
priate transportation facilities. ^ 

Recommendation No. 12. That, 
wherever possible, the maintenance, 
establishment, or regrouping of high 
school facilities should be concen- 
trated in those larger trade centers 
which permit maximum concentra- 
tion of students and optimum 
conditions for economy in convey- 
ance. Where the maintenance of full 
high school facilities in selected 
centers does not seem practical, 
every effort should be made to 
combine high school rooms for 
Grades IX and X with multiple- 
room primar>' schools in small 
centers. In any event, it is necessary 
that every effort be made to estab- 
lish high school facilities which 
will encourage maximum enrolment 
of high school students and their 
retention in school through high 
school. 
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Recommendation No. 13. That 
school transportation routes should, 
wherever practical,* be arranged in 
such a wayipiat the I: ses con* 
veniently serve youn-. * children 
attending primary schools as well 
as older youth attending central 
high schools. 

Recommendation No. 14, That* 
in view of the dangers of faulty 
relocation of school facilities and 
the excessive costs and inconveni-* 
ence which may be involved* the 
regrouping of school facilities should 
be undcVtaken only after probable 
long-term adjustments have been 



fully considered. Particular empha- 
sis siiottld be given to competent 
local surveys of all factors related 
to future school enrolment. 

Recommendation No. 15. That* 
in view of the difficult technical 
problems related to regrouping of 
school facilities, immediate attention 
be given to the establishment of a 
Division of School Planning in the 
Department of Education to design 
an economical af^roach to local 
surveys and to provide consulting 
services to any unit board requesting 
assistance. 



School Finance 



An important determinant of 
further progress in the improvemei. . 
of the rural school system is the 
ability to finance education. The 
Commission is convinced that ade- 
quate capacity t^maintain and ex** 
pand educational programs will not 
be achieved without balanced re* 
course to local, provincial, and 
federal resources. It is therefore 
recommended: 

Recommendation No. 16. That 
careful consideration be given to 
the recommendations in the Com*^ 
mission's reports on Farm Income* 
Agricultural Markets and Prices^ 
and Agricultural Credit, with par- 
ticular reference to income stabiliz- 
ing measures. 

Recommendation No. 17. That 
in view of the widespread and 
significant regrouping of primary 
and secondary school facilities and 
the expected continuation of popu» 
lation adjustments* school unit 
boards be given every encourage- 
ment and assistance to develop long- 
range plans and budgets. 



. Recommendation No. 18* That, 
by special act of the Saskatchewan 
iJegislature, a corporation be set 
up in which the initial common 
stock of $500,000 will be sub- 
scribed b^ the larger school units 
in proportion to assessment; that the 
Corporation act as purchaser of all 
debentures of Saskatchewan school 
units; and that it issue debentures 
un its own behalf, the statutory 
security being the debentures pui-^ 
chased from the various school units 
by the Corporation. 

Recommendation No. 19. That 
provincial government expenditures 
on education be increas^ relative 
to other major provincial govern- 
ment expenditures, and that more 
attention be given to the reduction 
of inequities in tax burdens between 
units of higli and low assi^ssment. 

Recommendation No. 20. That, 
since persisting inequities in tax 
burden are due in part to assess- 
ment deficiencies in rural assessment 
and more obviously to rural-urban 
differences in asse*^ ent, the Gov- 
ernment of Saskatcliwwan undertake 
a careful review of rural assessments 
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and the development of a satisfac- 
tory comparable urban assessment* 
or a reasonable compensatory fac- 
tor. 

Recommendation No. 21. That 
every effort be made to develop 
federal-provincial tax agreements 



which will permit the Province of 
Saskatchewan to undertake the full 
development of necessary public 
services such as education. In the 
absence of such an agreement every 
effort should be made to develop 
an expanded federal program of 
financfal aid to cducatiog. 



Staffing^ Soskatchewan Schools 



The findings of this Commission 
have indicated that rural schools 
in Saskatchewan bear the major 
burden of inadequate teaching per- 
sonnel. While Teacheis College 
enrolments may reduce this prob- 
lem in liie near future, there is 
Ho evidence that the tendency for 
qualified teachers to migrate from 
one-coom rural schools to urban 
positions wilt diminish. Many fac- 
tors contribute to these conditions, 
and a solution will come only if 
attention is given to the gradual 
improvement of the rural educa- 
tional ertvironment. It is therefore 
recommended: 

Hpcommendntion JVo. 22. That 
continued attention be given to the 
improvement of conditions affecting 
the attractiveness of rural teaching 
with emphasis upon (a) the es- 
tablishment of teacher salaries in 
balance with occupations of com- 
parable training and responsibility 
and, (b) the provision of living 
accommodations of high standard 
for married teachers at unit board 
expense, such accommodation to 
be rented to teaching personnel. 

Recommendation No. 23. That 
every effort be made to facilitate 
the establishment of a system of 
schools in the villages and towns 
of Saskatchewan which will permit 
adequate salaries, appropriate 'Equip- 



ment, attractive living facilities, and 
mult/ple-room school plants. Such 
programs will have a direct effect 
on the number of teachers required 
and will stimulate a professional 
teaching environment in balance 
with the difficult demands of present 
day education. 

Recommendation No. 24. That, 
with improvements in the teaching 
environment, the provision of ade- 
quate sabrics and fringe benefits, 
and the growing demand for fully 
qualified teachers, increased atten- 
tion should be given to the further 
improvement of teacher training 
institutions in Saskatchewan. As 

tion should be directed to: 

a) raising the standards of ac- 
ceptance for enrolment in Teachers 
College to the equivalent of Uni- 
versity entrance requirements, and 

b) replacing the present dispersed 
program of teacher training with a 
unified program at the University 
of Saskatchewan under the direction 
of a Board of Governors with 
appropriate representation from the 
Department of Education and other 
related organizations. The proposed 
University program should provide 
complete two- and four-year teacher 
training programs as well as facili- 
ties for graduate studies. 
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increasing Retention of Students 



Marked improvement is needed consideration be given to the estab- 
in the proportion of Saskatchewan lishment of n central student coun- 
youth who complete high school, ^ selling service within the University* 
whether they eventually remain on 



the farm or migrate to urban occu* 
pations. While many of the preced- 
ing recommendations bear directly 
on aspects of the educational system 
which may at present discourage 
higher levels of education* it is 
further recommended: 

Recommendation No. 25. That 
in view of the lack of adequate 
information on the causes of Sask* 
atchewan^s low retention of high 
school students. tmm9diate steps 
he taken by the Government of 
Saskatchewan to initiate an ex- 
haustive analysis i>f the circum- 
stances wh^h discourage higher 
levels of educational attainment 
with special reference to the influ* 
ence of distance from home to 
scbiH>l and of the economic status 
of farm families. 

Recommendation No. 2& That 
in view of the unsatisfied demand 

sions, the relatively low percentage 
of rural youth who enroll .in the 
University of Saskatchewan, and 
the increasing costs of higher- edu- 
cation, every effort be made lo 
implement the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Art^ Letters 
and Sciences to the effect **that the 
Federal Government maintain and 
enlarge the system of scholarships, 
of bursa: ics and of loans to under- 
graduates now in -operation and 
known as the Federal-Provincial 
Vocational Training Plan/* 

Recommendation No, 27. That 
in view of the high rate at which 
students drop out of the University 
of Saskatchewan during and at the 
end of the first year of enrolment. 



Recommendation No. 28. That 
in view of the demonstrated rela« 
tionshtp between a diversified high 
school curriculum and retention in 
high school, and the need for a 
curriculum' that is adapted to the 
needs of students who will not 
continue beyond high school b% 
well as to those who will seek uni* 
versity training,^ continued attention 
should be given to the development . 
of courses in homemaking, agricul- 
ture, shopwork. art, music^ and 
commercial subjects in all central 
high schools. 

Recommendation No. 29. That 
in view of the sparsity of school 
population and the difficulties of 
transportation in many areas of 
Saskatchewan, . special attention 
should be given to expansion of 
the program of providing itinerant 
programs nf tn«tini/^fi/%« qualified 
teachers to encourage diversification 
in the curricula of smaller schools. 

Recommendation No. 30. That 
early attention be given to the 
.development of intensive in-service 
training programs for selected vo- 
cational counsellors, and that vo« 
cational guidance centers be estab- 
lished in composite and other central 
high schools with provision for 
itinerant services to other high 
schools in each larger unit of school 
administration* 

Recommendation No. 31. That 
ever>' effort be made to establish 
permanently the Dominion-Provin- 
cial Vocational Schools* Assistance 
Agreement. 
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' In view of ^the growing emphasis Rehammendutian No. 34. That 

upon^ industttal development in eariy ^ provision be made for the 

Saskatch^an and the growing tech- appointment of qualified supervisors 

nical requirements for employment of agricttltural and hom^m^rkin^ 



in many branches of industry com 
bined with the large and growing 
numbers of rural youth who must 
seek urban employment, and in 
view of the vital importance of 
commercial and scientific training 
to success in modem farming, ex- 
pansion of opportunities for sound 
vocational education has become an 
urgent necessity. It is therefore 
recommended: 



education in ihe Department of 
Education, such supervisors to have 
responsibility for stimulating and 
co-ordinating the extension of agri* 
cultural and homemaking programs 
to larger school units. ^ 

Recommen^tUrti No. 35. That 
provision be made for special 
matchiflig grants to larger school 
'units to encourage the establish- 



ment of scholarships to competent 
Reammendatum No. 32. ThatTlhd needy young men wishing to 
a program of training in^griculture alteridi the School of Agnculture 
aiid homemaking for out-crf-school /^t ^e<Umversity of Saskatchewan, 
young jadults be estabUshed in each . ^ v^e' of scholarships to 
largpr i^chool unit as finance, per- amount ^to two-^wb of the cost 
sonnel, and public interest warrants, of ^ttejulance at UhiversiW. the 
Such programs should emphasize ^ remamder to .he borne by the sli*^ 
(a) the organization of clubs for dent. Establishm^t of one such 

■ scholarship per larger school umt 

would ensure full enrolment of 
comptent young men in the School 
of Agriculture.* ' 



young ^ults in the 18-25 yedr age 
group m a viUag^^-centered basis, 
(b) weekly winter study sessions 
under the supervision of competent ' 
in^fntntfirs. (c) individual and group 
farm and home muuaguuicat ^4%. 
jects, and (d) such other courses 
and demonstrations as may from 
time to time be desired. 

Reccmmendation No. 33. That 
the out-of-school young adult pro- 
gram be used* in developing ex- 
4)erimental approaches to test the 
practica\>ility of vocational educa- 
tion programs for high school 
students with special emphasis on 
the wisdom of developing supervised 
farming projects directed from con- 
veniently located high school cen- 
ters. 



^0*^p^wk^*m^^g»^n^ Vo 30. That 
further funds be provided to permit 
the School of Agriculture to carry 
on educational and promotional 
activities during the summer months 
to ensure more intimate acquain- 
tance with the farming situation ^of 
students who have completed one 
year in the School and to acquaint 
parents and prospective students 
with the advantages of enrolment 
in ttie School of Agriculture. 

Recommeniation No. 37. That 
planning bedn immediately for an 
Institute of Techndogy with special 



Commissianer Adains dissents. Commissioner Adams believes this establishes a 
cumulative precedent; that one group is being selected for preferred treatment; that 
funds ccrflected by larger units are for the provision of, and administration^ of* 
services within a particular area. 
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attention to the tvisdom of having 
such an I^titute located in Regina / 
to encourSj^e a wide range of non- 
farm vocational and administrative 
training. Such an Institute should 
be under the direction of a Board 
of Governors representative of the 
interests most directly involved. 
* Early provision should be made for 
selection an.d training of personnel 
for the proposed institute. Special 



consideration should be given to 
having the proposed Institute of 
Technology closely affiliated with 
Regina College. 

Re&mmendatian No. 38. That 
provision be made for a program 
of on-the-job training to be operated 
in conjunction with the proposed 
Saskatchewan Institute of Tech- 
nology. 



Continuing Education 



Tliis Commission, having in mind 
the needs of a democracy in which 
all people share responsibility for 
economic, sociaU and political 
affairs, is strongly of the opinion 
that greater effort is necessarjf in 
pro vidin& opportunities for continu- 
mg education beyond the years of 
\ formal schooling. Continuing edu- 
cation! is needed to help people 
understand the vast complexity of 
society today, as well as to encour- 
age greater appreciation of the value 
of the humanities and cultural arts. 
It is therefore recommended: 

Reeammendaiion So. 39. That 
the Oovemment of Saskatchewan 
appoint a Citizens' Council for 
Continuing Education, with pro- 
vision for a revolving membership 
representing the major voluntary 
organizations of the province to- 
gether with limited representation 
from the Department of Education 
and the University of Saskatchewan. 

HecammendatUm No. 40. That 
the proposed Council for Continuing 
Education be responsible for the 
co-ordination, clarification, and 
stimulation of programs for the 
education of adults in social and 
economic affairs, in the cultural 
art$» and in physical recreation. 

Recommendation No. 4h That 
the Covernment of Saskatchewan 



make provision for a liberal system 
of grants to voluntary organizations 
for the encouragement of continuing 
education programs of high stan- 
dard. 

Recommendation No. 42. That 
the proposed Citizens* Council for 
Continuing Education be respon* 
sible for determining il^ policy 
under which grants shall do made 
available to voluntary organizations 
in communities throughout Sask- 
atchewan* 

Recommendatum No. 43. That, 
in the Department of Educatioti, 
consideration be g:**5r tc consoli- 
dating appropriate personnel and 
resources into a single Division of 
Continuing education, with specific 
reference to audio*visual services, 
the Saskatchewan Recreation Move- 
ment, ana the Adult Education 
Division. Consideration should also 
be given to closer co-ordinaiion of 
these services and the services 
provided by the Provincial Library. 

Recommendation No. 44. That 
the Government of Saskatchewan 
give high priority to the establish- 
ment of regional libraries in rural 
areas throughout the province; that 
such libraries be established ia 
co-operation with boards of larger 
units of school administration or 
(in the event of the establishment 
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of a county system of local govern- 
ment) with county councils; and 
that greater initiative be assumed 
by the Government In demonstrat- 
ing regional library facilities. 

Recammendatum No. 45. That 
every possible measure of public 
support be given to the further 
development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the 
National FUm Board as national 
agencies of vital importance to the 
continuing education of adults in 
Saskatchewan; and that these two 
institutions 4>e urged to expand 
their development of programs in 
keeping with the freedom of thought 
so vital to the principles of con* 
tinuing education in a democratic 
society* and that greater emphasis 
be placed on developing films apd 
programs of regional interest. 

voluntary organiations, tne^^stfia- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
Provincial Department of Educa* 
tjon^ and the University of Sask- 
atchewan co-operate in reviewmg 
the present organization of Citizens' 
Forum and National Farm Radio 
A^uiuiU lu it\c enu uiai ways may 
be found to increase the effective- 
ness of these programs in advancing 
the social and political responsibility 
of citizens. 

Reammendatian No. 47. That 
provision be made immediately for 
substantially expanding the person* 
nel and research resources m the 
social sciences and humanities at 
the University of Saskatchewan. 

Recommendation No. 48. That 
the function of the Adult Education 
Services of the University of Sask- 
atchewan be redefined to: 

a) transfc activities of a non- 
technical ^nature to other adult 
education agencies in the province; 



b) establish an effective training 
center for professional adult edu- 
cators; 

c) initiate and develop new ex- 
perimental approaches to meet 
present day needs in continuing 
education; ^ 

d) develop methods whereby the 
specialized resources of the Univer- 
sity may be made available to 
Saskatchewan communities with 
greatest effectiveness; 

e) work in close collaboration 
with social science and humanities 
specialists in mastering continuing 
education as a fielcf of knowledge; 
and ^ 

f) establish an extension center 
in Regina for activities in continuing 
education in souUiem Saskatche- 
wan. 

Recommendation No. 49. That 
the proposed Citizens* Council for 
Continuuig Education give specific 
attention to ways and means where* 
by local citizen or community coun* 
cils for continuing education may 
be developed as a means to new 
unity in our emerging larger rural 
communities and as a means to 
itctucve ciiccuve use oi UtC prupOhcU 
system of liberal grants. 

Recommendation No. SO. That 
every effort be made to facilitate 
the development of the rural school 
system as the primary center for 
the continuing education of adults. 

Recommendation No. SI. That 
the Government of Saskatchewan 
convene a conference of all groups 
and individuals interested in the 
further development of continuing 
education in Saskatchewan, and that 
such conference have as part of its 
agenda the consideration of the 
recommendations of this Commis- 
sion and the initiation of further 
studies of the organization of adult 
education in Saskatchewan. 
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APPENDIX 1 
SUPPORTING DATA FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 

Foreword 

Most of the terms used in the following tables bave been defined 
in this report. To facilitate the use of the tables, however, some of these 
dettnttions are consolidated here* 

The^SefeooI AA. Basically, all schools are administered under The 
School Act. Exclusive t>f a few high schools and collegiates, all rural, 
hamlet, village, town, city elementary, and separate schools are directly 
administered within the provisions of The Scliool Act, 

i • 
The Secondary School Act Under the authority of this Act, high 
school districts, each with a high school board, have been established in 
cities and some towns. In 19S5, 13 high school districts were in operatioB 
in Fstevan, Bi^^ord, Humboldt, Kamsack, Melfort, Moose Jaw, North 
' Battleford, Prin^Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, Swift Current, Yorkton, and 
Wcybum. 

The VocatUnwl EducatUm Act Three technical collegiates have 
been established under this Act. These collegiates are administered by the 
secondary school district boards, each of which has a special vocational 
education committee. 

Consolidated School District A scl ool district of 36 square miles 
or more, formed throu^ an amalgamation of local districts, and having 
a central operating school to which students are conveyed. 

^ Government Aided Schools. Govenunent aided schools arc w!ub^ 
lished by a department or departments of government w^re circumstances 
do not permit the establishment of regular school dismcts. In 1954**55, 
there were 18 such schools. Examples of schools^in this category are 
Metis schoolr>, schools at armed service stations, at physical restoration 
centers, at the sanitorium, and the Saskatchewan Boys' School* 

Private Schools. A number of private schools are operated in the 
province, most of them by religious organizations. These schools receive no 

) support from the provincial Department of Education, and are not re<}uired 
to report to it./In 1954, there were known to be 36 private schools with an 
enrolment of 823 in elementary rooms and 3,034 in continuation and 
high school rooms. 

High School Rooms. Provide high school grades only. 

Continuation Rooms. Provide for Grade VII and VIII, or Grade 
^ VIII. and all or |Jart of the high school program. 

Composite Schools. Provide the com|rfete academic higltk school 
program, plus any or all of Ihe following vocfttional electives: home 
^ ecdnoftitcs, commercial, shop. 
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Larger Attendance Areas. An area comprising a number of adjacent 
school districts, the students from wl^lch are conveyed to a 'central 
• .operating district. 

Nmihem Area ot Administration. Comprises numerous widelv 
scattered settlements in northern Saskatchewan^ the 24«^schoolS in whtch 
are administered from a central office in Prince Albert. Schools in this 
area are supported predominantly through government grants. 

Receipts and Payments. These terms are used in the Annua! 
Reports of the Department of Education, and refer to the actual cash 
receipts and cash payments* In varying amounts in different years these 
amounts differ from total revenues ""and expenditures* Differences where 
applicable are recorded as assets and liabilities. Expenditures of school 
districts^ as listed in this report^ are actual cash payments in the year 
indicated. 

Operakng Receipts. Include primarily receipts from taxes and net 
government grants, with a limited amount from such other sources as fees. 

Nmi4)perating Receipts. Include moneys from loans, debentures, 
and a limited amount from such sources as the sale of buildings, equip- 
ment, and bonds. , 

Operating Payments. Include payments in respect of the administra- 
tion and operation of the school system, including instruction, operation 
and maintenance, ^s, conveyance, auxiliary services, debt charges^ and 
capital expenditures from current receipts. 

Nan'Operating Payments. Include repayments of borrowed money, 
plus capital payments^rom debenture financing. 

Debit and Credit Balances. The annual statements of receipts and 
pavments in Denartment of Education Annual Renorti? inrlu/iA cf^rtit nnd 
oebit balances in both receipts and payments. These balances are excluded 
from analyses of annual expenses since they are not actual cash receipts 
or expenditures in any given year. 

Net Gwemment Grants. These are the grants received by districts 
after deductions have been made for teachers* superannuation payments. 
Teachers' Federation fees. Treasurer Bonds, and Saskatchewan Trustees^ 
Association fees. 
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Table 1. (Data for Figure 1} 

Yii t.D AM) PRict Variability of Wur.AT. Saskatchewan, 1908-1953* 



Year 



190S 
1910 

1911 
1912 
191 ^ 
1914 
19IS 

1916 
1917 
19IX 
1919 
1920 

1921 
1922 
192.^ 
1924 
1925 

VH(t 
1927 
1928 
1 <>_><) 
1930 



Average 
Yield 


Average 
Pricct 


Year 


Average 
Yield 

^ . . 


Average 
Pricet 


1. — 

Bushel per 


. - .. ,.- 


1 — . — 


Bushel per > 


S 


acre • 


s 




acre 


14.5 


1.16 


19.31 


8.8 


" 60 


2.VI 


1 .02 


19.32 


13.6 




15.8 


0.97 


1933 


8.7 








19.M 


8.6 




20.8 


1. 01 


1935 


10.8 


V.85 


19.2 


0.84 








21 


0.89 


1936 


1 7.5 


1.23 


1.V7 


1..^2 


1937 


2.6 


1.32 


?5.l 


1.13 


1938 


10.0 


0.62 






1939 


19.1 


0.77 




2.06 


1940 


17.1 


0.74 




2 .Z\ 








10.0 


2.24 


1941 


12.0 


0.85 


H.5 


2.6.^ 


1942 


! 24.7 


1.03 


11.2 


1.99 


1943 


15.2 


1.37 






1944 


18.3 


1.44 


n.^ 


1.^0 


1945 


12.4 


1.83 


20 % 


111 








.21.2 


1.07 


1946 


14.6 


1 .83 


10.2 


1.69 


1947 


12.2 


: 1.83 


IK. 8 


1.51 


1948 


13.3 


! 1.83 






1949 


11.8 


1.83 


16 2 


1.46 


1950 


16.0 


1.86 


19.5 


1.46 








23.3 


1.24 


^ 1951 


20.8 


1.84 


11.1 


1.24 


1952 


26.5 


1.82 


14.4 


0.64 


I9S3 


22.7 


1.56t 













RtM RCK: YiM data cibtatninl f.nim Handbook of AoricuUurat Siai\atie»t Tort I — TMd Crops, 
l)<»minion liunmu of SUiti»tics: t>H^f data <»btain«il from H. G. L. Stranffi^, A Short Ht9toru of 
i'ratrir AoricuUurv, Appendix IX. S*-arle (irain Company Limited, Winnlp<«. 1W4. 

• Prirrs ruundt^ to n«irf>st cent. 

♦ Average price i>er bushel No. 1 Northern <Fort WiUiam • Port Arthur). 

: K<»i-ot1tMl by Rt. H»*n. V. V Howe, in tht Houxe of Commonji. May 16. lOJiR. 
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Table 2. (Data for Figure 2) 

Farm Size Trlnhs, Saskatchewan, 1931-1951 

Number of Farms per Size Class 

Tinul Fete 
Number Quarter Half Three Quarters 

\\\ir of Farms Sections Sections Quarters and Over 



mi 


136.472 


44.108 


47.257 


I9.0S1 


26.026 


1936 


142,391 


49,880 


47.793 


18 691 


26.027 


mi 


13X.713 


43,523 


46,790 


20,165 


28,235 




125,612 


32,429 


■ 42.739 


19.965 


30.479 


i«*$t 


112018 


20,988 


36.522 


19.932 


34.576 



Table 3. (Dato for Figure 3) 

Total Farms by Size and Region, Saskatchewan, 195 1 ♦ 



Si/c 

(Quarter Sections) Prairie Park [ Province 



1 




4.851 


14.542 


1 19 393 


2 

• 




; 13.015 


18,209 


■ 31.224 


3 




11.249 


10.105 


1 21.354 


4 




10.638 


5.852 


16.490 


5-6 




9.347 


3.524 


: 12.871 


7-»- 




7.095 


1.355 


' 8,450 




Total 


56.195 


,53.587 


i 109.782 



Sot'ttcC: Criuut of Canada, npwhil cumpilatiun by Dominiun BurMu of StAtistics, 
'PaniM under one Quarter section ip sice ai% not included 
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NiAJiu R or MAciusrs or Various Typ4-s on SASKATrm wAN Farms, 

1920-1951 



Type of 
Machine 








I94i 


1946 

* - 


19S1 


Tractors 




4J.J08 


42.050 


54.120 


71.5% 


I 106.664 

1 


Combines 






(1.420 


11.202 


22.498 


42.997 


rruck«i 


? 267 




10,.V^8 


21.285 


27.756 


'■ 52.626 


Binders 




J29.I77 


120.0?> 




91.346 


i 70.584 


Thresher N 




27.046 


24.540 


21.486 


19.936 


! 19.221 


Automt»hi!cs 


52.177 


65.(W4 


54.464 


57,093 


58.022 


■ 62.963 

1 



* Data ti«*t a\iii}nt»U*. 



Table 5. (Data for Figure 5) 

ivislRJlJl nu> .»» lAK.vis UT CAlEOORIkh, AND NUMUtR kEl»ORTlNG 

Tractors, Saskatchewan, 1951 















1 

Size 1 
(Quarter Sections) I 


Number of 
Farms 


Farm« Reporting Tractors 
Number ! Per Cent 


\ 


1 


21.649 


10.592 


1 .--48.9 


2 




31.224 


24,963 


j 79.9 






21,354 


19.1*2 


i 89.5 


4 




16.490 


15.322 


^ 92.9 


5-6 




12.871 


12.299 


j 95.6 


7-f- 




8.430 


8.019 


j 95.1 




Total 


112.018 


90.307 


I 80.6 



ERIC 



Sot'ttCS: CcnttM of C(tno4d» Dominion Bureau of Siatiatics. 
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Table 6. (Data for Figure 6) 

Total Farms by Size and Rlgios, and Number Reporting Tractors, 

Saskatchewan, 1951 



Region 


Si/e 

(Quarter Sections) 


Number of 
Farms* 


Farms Reporting Tractors 
Number Per Cent 


Prairie 


1 


4.851 


1.968 


40.6 




2 


13.015 


9.566 


73. S 




3 


11.249 


9.769 


86.8 




4 


I0.63S 


9.767 


91.8 






9.347 


8.888 


95.1 




7 f 


7.095 


6.723 I 


94.8 




Total 


56.195 


46.681 


83.1 


Park 


1 


14.542 


8.298 


57.1 






18.209 


15.397 


84.6 




3 


10.105 


9.343 


92.5 




4 ^ 


' 5.852 


5.455 


93.2 




^6 


3.524 


3.411 


96.8 




7-r 


1.355 


1.296 


95.6 




Total 


'■ 53.587 


43.200 


80.6 


8ot-Hcc: Crittfuf of Citnada. npecilil compilation by Dominion tiurc&u of Statiatics. 
* Fartno und^r un<» quarter Hvtfon in sisp M not included. 
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Table 7. {Data for Figure 7} 

Ri'RAL AND Urban Population, Saskatchfwan, 1901-1951 

Rural Population 



Yoar 


1 inUi 

Population 


Drhan 
Population 


I\ Ul ul 

Farm 




Rural 
Non*Farm 


Total 
Rural 






Number 


Number 


i 


Number 


f ' 
( 


Number 




Number 


t • 
f 


1«)01 


*> 1.279 




\fy 

k \l 




* 


^- ♦ 


• 


77,013 


84 


I'KXi 




4S.462 


19 


— 








209,301 


81 


H!l 




131.395 


27 










361,037 


73 


1916 


M7.S.\5 


176.297 


27, 










471,538 


73 


W21 


T5" 510 


21S.9S8 


29 










538,552 


71 


W26 


S20.7SR 


242.532 


30 










578.206 


70 


I9JI 


<)2!.7H5 


2'K».905 


32 


564.012 


6! 


66.868 


7 


630.880 


68 


1936 


9^1.547 


280.273 


.^0 


573.894 


62 


77.380 


8 


651.274 


70 


1941 


895.992 


295,146 


33 


514.677 


57 


86.169 


10 


600.846 


67 


1946 


832.688 


316,760 


38 


434.019 


52 


81.909 


10 


515.928 


62 


19Slt 


8il.728 


370.681 


45 


399.473- 


48 


61.574 


7 


461.047 


55 



Soi'B<*K.' t'tftituit of Canada and rmitif* of tUr Pmiria' Vrot tnrr^, Domin!«n |l«fvau «»f Statwttcift. 
♦ Dnta ft»r 11*01 lu VJ'Z^ not available. 

V .Mtu »ii.iiin }>(i}>uM.i.rn *i^.u»5^ r-'ol an? uccummir tt> drfmiitfu laral" and 

"urban" uk*-*! m IVHI ami ♦•arliff cpn»*ufttti. 
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I t Aiu)N »>i 1;ri»\n Cinti rs. Saskatchewan, 1936-1951 







1^41 


H46 


l«»5l 






• latum 


ilTs. 


latum 


Ctrs 


Popu- 
lation 


No. of; 

C'tn.. j 


Popu» 
laiion 


■No. of 
; Ctrh. 










5V45I 




52.:^ 


'331 ■ 




301 . 








74 


2f» 4^7 




32.61 « 


' ■ 




99 






2:>is 




24.4(>2 


37 


22.**56 


35 ': 


34^1 1-^ 


■ 51 


• 




41 26" 






23 


40.184 


25 ; 

• 


55,774 


30 




Oxer ^ <W)*> 


l.V>.>54 






7 


16K.688 


8' 


195.244 


8 




1 .11 ni i'i»puUlu»n • 


. 57.^SW4 




M4.677 




434.019 




399.473 


* 




1 l\ipiiKiiu»n 






.s^5>>^2 




S.^2.688 




«3 1.728 







PlR<!MV.l (*1I\N(.I IN I'RBAN Pol'l l.A HON. SASKATCHEWAN, 

ly3(>-1951 



Pi^pulatum Si/c 
C aicm>rs 



IVr C ctU 
C *han):c 
ji>3/wfV4l 



Per Cent 
C hangc 
193f>-1946 



Per Ccnl 
Change 
1936-1951 

— P 





4 




2 


„ 7 


3()().4^9 


7 




15 


32 








1 


50 


1.00(V4 *W 


— t> 




— 3 


35 


Over 5.(HK1 


11 


# 


24 


43 


1 arm Populatum 


-10 




— M 


—30 


TiUal Population 


— 4 




—11 


—11 



S««» »«>:. r.fiHua of Canada nnd Or«aM« «/ f/i*« Pratrir /•rt#ri«c><, Dumtn^un iJureaJ of Statibttcs. 
♦ Kara) nun«f«nr. pcipulation n<it inoiu'Utl. 
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Table 9. (Data for Figure 9) 

Pi RciMAGE OF Farm Operators Not Living on Their Farms, by / 
pRAiRii and Park Regions and ProvincHv Saskatchewan, 1951 





1 






Item 


Prairie 


ParR- 


Province 


Number of fj^rrn operators 


56.605 


55.41? 


112.018 


Number aoi living on tarm 


1 1 .684 


6.47K 


'18.162 


Percentage not living on farm 


'. 20.6 


11.6 


16,2 











Table 10. (Date for Figure 11) 

Tri:M)S in Enrolment in Schools Under The School A<^t and 
wNoRTHi RN Area of Administration, Saskatchewan, 1921-1954* 



Total 




Year 


NumtK 


1 • 
f 


Number 


t 


.Number 


'■; 


Number 


1 


Number 


t ' 
( 


1921 


177.900 


100 


102,500 


.57 


1 

i 31.300 


>8 


21.400 


12 


22.700 


13 


1V3I 


221.500 


100 


130,800 


59 


j 39.700 


18 


22,000 


10 


29,000 


13 


1941. 


190.800 


100 


U4.AQ0 


60 


! *J,400 


17 


18.300 


10 


24.700 


13 


1946 


163,600 


100 


88,800 


54 


! 32.700 

1 


20 


18.200 


11 


23.900 


IS 


1951 


158,000 


100 


73.700 


47 


i 35,100 




21.700 


14 


27.500 


17 


1952 


158,600 


100 


71,200 


45 


354<»- 




23.400 


15 


28.900 


18 


1953 


: 162,000 


100 


64,800 


40 


1 35.000 


22 


23.700 


■4 


38.500 


24- 


1954 


169,000 


too 


61.700 


36 


i 36,800 


22 


28.700 


17 


41.800 


25 



S<it'itc£: Annual Krportt, Department of Education. 
•Data «re /or the tcboo) yeav ending. June 30. 
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^ Table 11. (Data for Figure 12) 

- • ! IIV ISTOMI AM) PiR CAPJTA KXPENDITl'Rl-S ICR EDUCATION, 

SASkAUHi wvs. \^2b-n lo 1953-54 



Personal Income 







ri>r I ducatum 


r~_ _ 


Before raxes 




final 
iaiion 


Total 


Per ■ 
C*apita 


lndc\ 
!y26«27 

- 100 


i 1 

1 Per ! 
Total i Capita 


Index 
1926 

as lUU 




(KKVs 








S millions'" j 


s 1 






S21 


15.I*)!.S40 




100 


359 


i 

437 


100 




*>22 


14,33.V2?9 


16 


84 


144 ; 


156 


36 


I'M ♦ 


*n2 


9.662.037 


10 ' 


56 


168 


180 


41 


ru! ;^ 




12.2?1.027 


14 


78 




309 


71 




.s.U 


19.596.596 


24 ; 


.127 


602 




165 






3M69,tfl5 


'■ 37 : 


202 


1.084 


1.303 


298 


\**^2 ^ • 




35.619,659 


: 42 1 

1 


228 


1,184 


1.405 


322 




H6t* 


4(».772,84l 


: 47 i 

: 1 


256 


1.112 


1.291 


295 



♦ It.,- 



f % »MWi» *>/ Cavadtt and Crmtttt of thf Pratrie Proain^ea, Satitnutl AccounU tncome and 
. ' 4ft , Dominion Uur<»au of SutUtica; Annual Hrporta» Department of Education; and 
\ '»«nfi», Prwvin<*e uf Sank at che wan, 

..MH»n«l f-om Memorandum on Eatimatci Pottulation of Canada, Juno, 1964, Dominion 
■f Statistics. 



o 
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Table 12. (Data for Figure 13) 

I »\. Pt HI u Works, and Othfr Expenditures as Proportion 

. Km<\1 Ml NK IPAL t\PIM>IIURi:S, SASKATClitWAN, 1944-1953 
UlucaUi>n. Public Work:* Olher 



I \pcmtuurc* , 
Per 

\monni Cent 


Lxpcnditurc 
Per 

Amount Cent 


Lxpcnditurc 
Per 

Amount Cent 


I* 

Total 
Municipal 
txpcnUtture 


S(HK)s 




, SOOOs 




SOOO's 




SOOO's 




41.2 


2.H50 


20.7 ' 


5,2.37 


38,1 


: 13.758 




40.7 


4.232 


23.6 


6,409 


35.7 


17.934 




42.2 


5.246 


24.6 


7,059 


33.2 


' 21.302 




4ft. S 


5 . 00 J A 


22.4 


6.940 


31.1 


i 22.330 


11 I".^ 


47 0 


5.447 * 


22.9 


7.167 


30.1 




J 2 2"r> 


44.5 


7,576 


27.4 


7.755 


28.1 


\ 27.607 




46. ? 


8.02.3 , 


26.8 


8.080 ' 


26.9 


29,976 


. .-f>, Dc-pHrtnittit 


i.f Munli-ljml 


Affairs. 


















% 



/ 
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Tabl^ 13. (Data for Figures 14 and 22) 

I:\pf:\mri:Ri s Of ALL School Districts, Saskatchewan, 1945*1953* 



Operating. 
Paymenist 



Non-Opcruting 
Payments? 



j Capit*i1 
Expenditure 
From Operating 
Receipts 







Amount 


Per 
Cent 


• 

Amount 


Per 
Cent 


1 

Amount 


Pfcr 
Cent 


Total 






SOOO's 




SQOO's 




S000\ 




SOOO's 




1^45 


I?. 270 


')0 


1.016 


7 


495 


3 


14.781 








K9 


. S08" . 


5 


1. 021 


6 


16,750 




mi 


16.749 


88 


463 


2 


; 1.869 


10 


19,081 




1948 




85 ' 


877 


4 


1 

; 2.215 


11 


21,165 






19.766 


84 


1.114 


5 


1 2.fior 


11 


23,481 






21.17'; 


82 


]Mi 


5 


3.400 


13 


25,922 






22.662 


84 


1.256 


5 


2.985 


11 


26,903 






2^.911 


81 


1.720 


6 


3.820 


13 


29,451 


V 




27.45.^ 


80 


1.710 


5 ■ 


i 5.082 , 

1 1 


15 


34,245 




-1 la K ; A 


riiiuo/ Hi I'liftK, Dfjmrtmrnl of K«lurati«m. 











• Vt'itix i»n»l cnnlit bftlances are <'xclu«l«l» 

♦ riit»ittit fxpf-hrlituH-ft from operatinK wcelpU have been sutitractcd from op<*ratinff paym«nt«. 

: lMta>mvni <>t bank ami othi*r limns hai» b««t»n Buhtrart4Hl from non-oporatlnir paymenta since 
thj> ittt«v«»ry «»f <»NtHmKC ft»r the m<mt part ri*pre&ent8 short-term loans which appear elsewhere 
in thi* f\(ii mtiture 8tatc*m«nt. 
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Table 14. {Data for Figure 15) 



RURAL 



IS 



Opi RATING Receipts From Taxes Relative to Government Grants 
lo ScHix)L Districts Under The Sciuwl Act,' 
Saskatchewan, 1921-1953 







Taxes 


'Net . 
GovcmJncni. Grants 


Total 
and Taxes 


Year 




Amount 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Amount 


Per CTenl 
, of Total 






SOOO's 




SOOO's 




SOOO's 






9.620 


88 


1.346 




' 10.966 






10.22V 


8? 


2.034 


i 17 


12.263 

» 


l^M 




7.609 


78 


2.161 


1 

22 


9.770 


I'W 




5.699 


80 


1.467 


20 


7.166 


1941 




6.854 


76 


2.174 


24 


9.028 


1946 




10.596 


77 


3,193 


23 


• 13.789 


1951 




16.252 


7? 


6.016 


27 


22.268 


1952 




19,197 


73 


6.970 


27 


26.167 


195,^ 




21.074 


75 


7.023 


25 


28.097 



S**i KCK' Annual )it imrtf, D«*partmff*nt of Kdm'Atiu^. 
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Table 15.^ (Data for Figure 16) 



Rri \TioNSHip OP Loans and Debfnturf.s to Total Borrowings for 
S( iUM>t: DtsiRK-rs Undir Tilt ScWKJL AcT» Saskatchewan, 1921-1953 



Debentures 



Loans* 



Year 


Total 
Borrowed '. 


Amount 


i Per Cent 
1 of Total 
! Borrowed 


Amount 


Per Cent 
of Total 
Borrowed 




$000\ 


SOQO's 


1 

1 ■ 


$QQO*s 




1921 


3.740 


• 1.476 


' 39.5 


2.264 


60.5 


1926 


2.267 


884 


39.0 


1.383 


61.0 


1031 


2.064 


239 


11.6 


1.825 


• 88.4 


1936 


1.386 


80 


5.8 


1.306 


94.2 


1941 


628 , '■ 


. 55 


8.8 


573 


91.2 


1946 


1.858 H 


218 


.11.7 


1.640 


88.3 


1951 


9,648 


404 


4.2 


! . 9.244 


95.8 


1952 


10.998 


998 


' 9.1 


10.000 


90.9 


1953 


14.240 


2.911 


20.4 


j 11.329 


79.6 



S«»i.KrB. A9f iunl JUt*ott», Depart m«-nt of Education. 

• A coiiHtclerftble proportion of Joann ore »hort-term loans usitl for operatlnff expenses pendins 
r^fceipt of taxtv and srranta. * 
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Table 16. ' (Dota for Figure 20) 



RURAL 



Total Expenditures for Education, Saskatchewan, 194I-1i953 





Expenditures by i 
School ' 
Districts* 


Expenditures by « 

Provinct^ v 
Govemmentt 


• 

• 

Total 
Expenditures 


- • 

• * ^ 

\ndcx 
1946-47 

nlOO 


Year 


Amount j 


Percent | 


Amount 


Percent 




SOOOs 




SOOOs 




SOOO's • 


« 


1941 


1 

7.799 


64 


4.432 


:|6 


12.231 


62 


1946 


■ 13.203 


67 


6.394 




19.597 


IQO 


1951 


■ 20.196 


" 65 


10.973 


35 

• 


* 31.169 


159 




' 22.701 

i 


64 


12.919 


36 


35.620 


182 


1953 


! 26.691 

1 


65 


14.082 


35 


40.773 


208 



S<M mr: Annual HtffvrU, Department of Education, and VubUc AcrounU» ProvtQc« ot Soak* 

• S«M> f(K>tnote. Table 17. Chapter Itl. fur detailed explanation of computation of dlfltriet 
expenditures. 

t Includes* irovernment Krant]» to the Vniver»ity and expend itum for education by other 
<ii'pHrtmentrt. 



Table 17. (Date for Figure 21) 



ERIC 



rtlatlonship of equalization grants to total grants in non- 
Unit School Districts, Saskatchewan, 194(7-48 to 1953-54 



■ 

Year 


Equalization 
Grants 


Per Cent of 
Total Grants 


Total Grants 


■ =1. 


$000*s 




SOOO's 


1947-48 


204 


• 15.1 


1.349 


1950-51 


262 


15.2 


1.718 


1951-52 


2S2 


14.6 


1.719 


1952-53 


431 


25.6 


1.68S 


1953-54 


30» 




1.287 



Sot'RCB; Annual R0pi>rU, Department of Edneation* 
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Table 18. (Dato for Figure 24) 

AVI RAGE ASNt AL SALARIES bF TEACHtRS IN ALL SCHOOLS IN SlX 

pRoviNcts^ 1950-52 

" ■ I 

New- ' Nova : Saskat- ; British 

Year foundland Scoita Ontario Manitoba \ chwan Columbia 









Dollars 


• 






1950 


1.20S 


1.674 


2.377 


2.108 


1.818 


5.773 


1951 $ 


1,186 


1.717 


2.505 


2.224 


1.914 


3.069 


1952 


1.210 , 


1.782 


2.846 


2.346 


2.076 


3.204 

















Sol Hcr,: Tmt hrrB' Satarita and QMrt/i/iruf'on* in \i«r /Vr.rittrrA, l9Si*t9iJ, DomfnUm Bureau of 
iitutiJtiica. 



Table 19. (Data for Figure 25) 

Comparison of Average Minimum and Maximum Salaries for 
Various Types of Certification in a Sample op Units 
(Districts) in the Four Western Provinces, 1954-55 



Year? of Professional Training 



Province 



1 Year 

"1 ' 



2 Years 



3 Years 



4 Years 



5 Years 



Dollars 
! ! ■ ! ! 

'^("dS^icts) 2.200-3.150 2.400-3.350 : 2.590-3.540 2.855-3.805 

^\'3dUtricts) 2.133-3.200 2.425-3.304 2.717^.075 i 3.0094.462 3.200-4,783 

^IfdisSS^'* 2.192-3.942 2.358-4.2084' 2.578-4.295 '. 2.7454.895 | 2.945-5.162 

^(5*un&*" ; 2.150-3.040 , 2.450-3.310 , 2.770-3.650 \ 3.1304.165 , 3.4304.500 



SOUBCS: Satary BuUetin So. S. Saskatchewan Teochere* Federation, October, J954. 
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Table 20. (Data for Figure 26) 

Average Annual Salaries of All Teachers for Saskatchewan 
Schools, Actual and Deflated, 1944-I954* 



Average Annual Salaries 



Year Actual I Deflatedt 



Dollars 



1944 




1.167 


1.564 


1945-46 




1.348 i 


1.797 


1946-47 




1 

1.424 ! 

1 


♦1.837 


1947-48 




l.SIS ' 


1,787 


1948-49 


9 


i 

1,710 


1.763 


1949-50 




1.818 1 

i 


1.818 


1950-51 




1.914 ! 

1 


1.860 


1951-52 




2.076 


1.826 


1952-53 




2.346 j 


2.014 


l95.t-54 




2.602 1 


2.253 



I 



Sitt Ki'K; Annual Ke porta. Depart m**nt of Educatam, 1951-52 Attd 1953^4» an4 Bconomte Annatiat^ 
Cttnada Depart mcmt of Airricultur^. February. 1955. 

* Prior tn 1945. av(»rastc salaried were calculated on the basia of tbe calendar year* Since that 
time. BularicB have hevn ralculatrt) on the banta »f the school year endinir June 80. 

^ Salaries <!«»flot<'d by Conftum<r Price Index <1949 equals 100). 
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Table 21. (Data for Figure 27) 

Gradf VI Students Who Latkr Enroll in Grades IX, X, XI, and 
XII IN Schools OptRAiiNO Under The School Act, Secondary 
Education Act, and Vocational Education Act, 
Saskatchewan. 1940-41 to 1950-51 



Yearot , 
Enrol- 


NUmDer 

Enrolled 
in 

Grade VI 

) — 


Retention in 
; Grade IX 


Retention in 
Grade X 


Retention in 
Grade Xt 


Retention in 
Grade XII 


ment in 
Gr. VI 


■ Number | 


Per 
Cent 


Number! 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


j Per 
jCent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


194041 


19.333 


11.610 , 


60.05 


i 8.528 ' 


44.11 


7.030 


! 36.36 

1 


5.094 


26.34 


1942-43 


18.498 


11.693 i 


63.21 


8,738 ! 

I i 


47.24 


7,018 


! 37.93 

1 


4.626 


25.00 


1944-4$ ^ 


16.511 


10.636 ; 


64.41 


! 7.781 i 


47.13 


5.843 


' 35.38 


4.258 


25.78 


194647 


16.162 


': 10.687 ■ 


66.12 


1 8.066 

t 


50.00 


5.957 


1 36.85 

1 


4.090 


25.30 


194849 


15.639 


10,933 


68.82 


; 7,710 

1 


49.30 


1 5.905 


i 37.75 


i 




19S0-S1 1 


15.826 


10.710 


67.67 


■ 






1 
1 


j 





Si»t-Ri*Rf 4tttti<ai H«itort». Departmrnt cif Kducation. 



Table 22. (Data for Figure 28) 



Grade VI Students Who Later Enroll in Grades IX, X, XI, and 
XII Including Government Correspondence School and 
Private Schools, Saskatchewan, 1940-41 to 1950-51 



Year of j 
Enrol- J 
mcnt in 
Or. VI 


1 

Number i 
LnroUed I 
in 

Grade VI 


Retention in 
Grade IX 


Retention in 
Grade X 


Retention in 
Grade XI 


Retenti( 
Grade 


sn in 
XII 


■ 

Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


I9404I 


19.390 


12.053 


62.2 


9.226 


47.6 


8.164 


42.1 


5.869 


30.3 


194243 


18.565 


12.647 


68.1 


9.622 


51.8 


8.008 


43.1 


4.980 


26.8 


194445 


16.772 


11.752 


70.1 


8.790 


52.4 


6.456 


38.5 


4.797 


28.6 


194647 


16.406 


12.061 


73.5 


8.973 


54.7 


6.678 


40.1 


4,887 


29.8 


194849 


, 15.798 


12.303 


77.9 


! 8.819 


55.8 


6.636 


42.0 

1 






1950-51 


15.937 


12.250 


j 76.9 


1 






1 

1 

t 




1 



Sot'Sce: Annual HtporU, Department of Education 
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Table 23. (Data for Figure 29) 

Grade IX Sti'dents Who Later Enroll in Grades X. XI. and XII in 
SriKH)Ls OHtRATisG Under The School Act» Secondary 
Editation Act, and Vocational Education Act, 
Saskatchewan. 1940-41 to 1952-53 



rof 
rot- 



Number 
Enrolled 



Retention in 
Grade X 



Retention in 
Grade XI 



Retention in 
Grade XII 



ment in 
Grade iX 


in 

Grade tX 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


1940-41 


11,751 


9,184 


78.2 


6,697 


57.0 


4,061 


34.6 
^3 


I«»42-4i 


11.438 


8.500 


' 74.3 : 


6.363 


55.6 


4,955 


t*U-45 


11.967 


8,878 


74.2 


7,108 


59.4 ; 


5.028 


42,0 


1946-47 


11,077 


8,192 


74.0 


6,291 


56.8 


4,432 


40.0 


1948^9 


10.671 


7,864 


73.7 ■ 


6,054 


56.7 


4,161 


39.a 


1950-51 


10,763 


7,892 


73.3 


5,878 


54.6 : 


4.184 


38.9 


1952-53 


10.539 


8.01 1 


■ 76.0 











Silt ttCK; Annual lit i tor Depftrtment of Kiuratiuti. 



Table 24. (Data for Figure 30) 

Grade IX Students Who Later Enroll in Grades X, XI, and XII, 
Including Government Correspondence School, 
Saskatchewan, 1940-41 to 1952-53 



Year of 
Enrol- 
ment in 



Number 
Enrolled 
in 



Retention in 
Grade X 



Grade IX Grade IX Number 



Per 
Cent 



« Retention in 
Grade Xt 



Number 



Per 
Cent 



Retention in 
Grade XII 



Number 



Per 
Cent 



1940-41 


11,879 


9,302 


78.3 


7,182 


60.5 i 


4,507 


37.9 


1942-43 


11,687 


8,753 


! 74,9 ' 


7,458 


63.8 j 


6,087 


52.1 


1944-45 


12,794 


"9,674 


75.6 : 

1 


8,326 


65.1 1 


5.869 


45.9 


1946-47 


12,395 


9.087 


■ 73.3 ; 


7,242 


58.4 1 


4,980 


40.2 


1948-49 ^ 


11,963 . 


8,777 


73.4 i 


6.724 


56.2 ! 


4.797 


40.1 


1950-51 


12.223 


8,613 


i 70.5 i 


6,758 


55.3 1 

1 


4.887 


40.0 


1952-53 1 


12,129 ; 


8,953 


■ 73.8 1 




i 

1 






Sot'RCS: ytnniMf 


HtporU, Department of Sdueatton. 
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Toble 25. (Dota for Figure 31) 

RETt.^TioN OF Students in Various Types of High Schools* 
Saskatchewan, 1944-45 to 1952-53 

1. Schools Under the Secondary Education Act 



Year of 
tnroU 
ment in 
Grade IX 



Number 
Enrolled 
in 

Grade IX 



Retention in 
Grade X 



Number 



Per 
Cent 



Retention in 
Grade XI 



Number 



Per 

cent 



Retentieft in 
Grade XII 



Number 



Per 
Cent 



19444S 


1.948 

1 


1.794 


92.1 


1.831 


94.0 


1,473 i 


75.6 


I94S-46 


2.042 


1.788 


37.6 . 


1.732 


84.8 


1 

1.289 ' 

i 


63.1 


1946-47 


2.010 


1.742 ; 




1.632 


81.2 


1,255 i 


62.4 • 


1947^8 


1.651 


1,486 


90.1 ■ 


1.374 


83.3 ; 


1.117' 1 


67.7 


1948<«» 


1.691 


^ 1.509 


89.2 


1.485 


87.8 


1.171 I 


69.2 


1949.50 


1.780 


1.634 


91.8 

1 


1.502 


84.4 

i 


1.256 


70.6 


1950.51 


1.853 


1.663 


89.7 i 


1.579 


85.2 ; 


1.175 i 


63.4 


1951.52 


1.905 ' 


1.656 


86.9 


1.472 


77.3 






1952.53 


1.898 


1.703 


89.7 






1 




1953.54 


_U90 : 















2. Schools Under the Vocational Education Act 



Year of 
Enrol- 
ment in 
Grade IX 



Number 
Enrolled 
in 

Grade IX 



Retention in 
Grade X 



Number 



Per 
Cent 



Retention in 
Grade XI 



Number 



Per 
Cent 



Retention in 
Grade XII 



Number 



Per 
Cent 



1944.45 


1,134 


663 


58.5 


568 


50.1 : 


446 


39.3 


1945-46 


872 


647 


74.2 


1.047 


92.3 


448 


51.4 


1946.47 


942 


708 


75.2 


610 


64.8 


385 


40.9 


194748 


913 


678 


74.3 


643 


70.4 


410 


44.9 


194849 


941 


650 


67.8 


638 


67.8 


401 


42.6 


1949.50 


864 


630- 


72.9 


550 


63.7 


330 


38.2 


1950.51 


900 


638 


70.9 


579 


64.3 


353 


39.2 


1951-52 


817 


563 


68.9 


529 


64.7 






1952-53 


836 


617 


73.8 










1953-54 


783 
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3, Schools Under the School Act 



Year of NuhiKt 



Retemlon in 



Retention in 
Grade XI 



tletentton ia 
Grade XII 



LnroU 
fiivni in 
Gratte IX 


LnroUol 

HI 

Grade tX 


Number ' 


Cent 


Number 


Per 
Cent 


Number ! 


Per 
Cent 


1944-45 


8,885 


6,421 


72.3 


4.257 1 


47.9 


3.109 


35.0 


1945-46 


8.779 


6,303 


71.8 


4.239 


48.3 


2.889 


32.9 


194M7 
1947-48 


8.125 
8.072 


5.742 
5,617 


70.7 
69.6 


4,049 
3,826 


49.8 
47.4 


. 2.792 
» 2.731 


34.4 
'33.8 


194M9 


8.0.W 


5.705 


7i.O 


3.931 


48.9 


2.589 


32.2 


I949-S0 


8.043 


5.802 


72.1 


3.905 


48.6 


2.500 


31.1 


1950-SI 


8.010 


5.591 


69.8 


3.700 


46.2 


2.656 


33.2 


1951-52 


8.211 


5.473 


66.7 


3.904 


47.5 






1952-53 


7,766 


5.691 


73.3 










1953-54 


8.037 


• 




1 









Tobie 26. (Data for Figure 32) 

Percentage of Grade VI Students, Male and Female, Who Later 
Enroll in Grade IX. Saskatchewan, 1940-41 to 1950-51 



Socbce: i4nntta/ ttritorte, Prpartmrnt vf Eclucotiult. 
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Percentage Who Later 
Enroll tn Grade IX 



Year of l^nroJmcnt in Grade VI 


Male 


1 Female 


J940-»l 


53 




I94M2 


54 


67 


1942-43 


58 


69 


194.3-44 


57 


68 


1944-45 


60 


70 


1945-46 


61 


; 70 


1946-47 


61 


71 

1 


1947-48 


63 


73 


1948-49 


64 


76 


1949-50 


62 




1950-51 


63 


1 

73 
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Table 27. (Dota for Figure 33) ^ 

PlRt lA TAGI OF CiRAtM- IX STUDENTS. MaLE AND Ff.MALE, WhO LaIER 

Enrolc is Gbadhs X, XI, and XII, Saskatchewan, 1940-41 to 1950-51 



Year of j • Grade X | Grade XI | Grade XII 
Enrolment — . ; 



in Grade IX 


Male 


Female ; 


Male 


: Female I 


Male 


j , Fe^nale 


IWO-41 


69 


77 


43 


1 63 


27 




1942-4? 


68 


79 


48 


: 63 ' 


43 


44 


1944*45 


71 


77 


55 ■ 


63 

■ 


. 40 


44 


1946-t7 


70 


77 


52 


61 


39 


41 


1948-49 


69 


78 


52 • 


61 


37 


41 


1950-51- 


68 


, 78 


50 


59 


39 





5^»t'(U'C: Axknuat Htportu^ DepBrtment of Education. 



Table 28. (Data for Figure 34) 



PfcR< LNiACL OF Youth 15-19 Years of Age Attending School, bv 
Sex and Location, Saskatchewan, 1951 





















Male 






Female 








Attending School 




Attending School 


Locaiion 


Total 


Number 


Per Cent 


Total 


Number 


Per Cent 


farm 


19.325 


7.-^96 


38.3 


15,517 


8.000 


51.6 


Rural Non-Farm 


6.747 


3J89 


56.1 


7.613 


4,422 


58.1 


Urban 


1 8.466 


4,924 


58.2 


10.814 


5,592 


51.7 



SotKcc: Crntut of Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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APPrNDlX II 

TECHNICAL AND COAAPOSITE SCHOOLS IN 
SASKATCHEWAN AND USE OF DOMINION-PROVINCIAL 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS* ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT, 

1945-1954 



Enrolmeiit New Exteft- Eipiiii* Dormi* 
1953*54 School sion mco t tory 

Three MoJor CMiM^ 

Technical Schools and Cothsbtcs . 

Balfour Technical (Regina) x 

Moose Jttw Technical { Moose Jaw) x 

Saskatoon Technical (Saskatoon) x 

^Bedford Road Collegiate (Saskatoon) 

♦Centra! Collegiate (Moose Jaw) 

•City Park Institute (Saskatoon) * 

Scott Collegiate (Regina) x 

•Nutana Collegiate (Saskatoon) 

Central Collegiate (Regina) 

School for the Deaf (Sa«ikatoon) x 
Other Schools under Secondary 
Educalton Act 

F.5tevan 207 x 

Humboldt 152 x x 

Kamsack 1«? x 

Ltoydminster ?37 x 

Mclfort .235 x 

North Battlefoird .264 x 

Prince Albert . 662 x 

Swift Current 447 x 

Weybum 299 x 

Yorkton 582 x 

Town or ViUaise Schools under 

Larger Cnits Act 
CaAora . . 169 x 

•Carlylc . 47 x 

Fouml^ke 236 x 

KindcrUey .175 x x 

*Maple Creek x 

Meadow Lake. 1^8 x 

MoiViomin - 107 x 

Nipawin . . 225 x 

Ro^towit 172 x 

SlurgtH . 25K X X 

Wilkie . ,117 X 

•Tisdalc - 

£a tenia . . w 

Towns or Villages under School Act 

Assiniboia. 127 x 

•tastcnd 59 x 

Melville .200 x 

Shaunavon 111 ^ 

Wynyard 132 x 

Rosthern 75 x 

Marcelin .„___ ^ 

•The Dominion Government did not reimburse the province in lieu oT operating grants for 
these schools in 1953-54 because they were not recognized as composite schools. 
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APPENDIX V 

RECEIPTS AND OPERATING COSTS OF A HYPOTHETICAL 
SCHOOL UNIT IN THREE TYPES OF CIRCUMSTANCES 

A hypothetical unit is assumed which coDtuins 80 school districts (70 one-romn 
rural school districts and 10 ""urban"* districts each of which has 4 hi^ school 
rooms and 3 clemetsary rooms) and has a rural assessment of $7,000,000 and an 
urban assessment of $3,000,000. 

« # # 

1) Assuming that all districts are open and operating, the following are Ihe 
receipts and operating costs of the unit: 

Rece^ 

Tax Receipts 

$7,000,000 rural assessment @ IS mills $ 105,000 

$3,000,000 urban assessment ® 19.S mUls 58,500 



Operating Grants 

100 elementary rooms ® $600 $ 60,000 

40 high school rooms ® $800 32,000 



$ I63»500 



$ 92,000 

$255,500 

Equd'tsatum Grants 

Revenues $255,500 

Program Cost 

100 elementary rooms @ $3,040 $ 304,000 

40 high school rooms ® $3,240 129,600 

$433,600 

Grant (433,600 — 255,500) $178»100 



Total Receipts $ 433,600 



Operadns Costs 

70 one-room rural ® $3,000 (assumed) $210,000 
30 elementary rooms (urban) @ $3,300 (assumed) .. 99,000 
40 high school rooms @ $3^0 (assumed) 144,000 

Total Operating Costs $ 453,000 



2> If 30 one-room rural districts were closed and conveying students, and 10 
buses were required to convey the students* the following is the chan^ in the grant 
structure, and the costs of the transition: 

Tax Receipts $ 163,500 

Operating Grants 

40 rural schools ® $600 $ 24,000 

30 elementary rooms (urban) ® $600 . 18,000 

40 high school rooms @ $800 32,000 

30 conveying districts @ $600 18«pOO 

$ 92,000 

'$255,500 
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HqUttlUatiiin i<>un/.« 

Revenues 

Program Cost 

70 elementary room<i @ $?,040 
40 high school rooms # $3,240 
30 coDveying districts ^ $1,650 



Grant (391.90« — 2^5,500) *. 

Toia! /ftvW/'/j ... .. 

Oiwrattiis Costs 

Rooms 

40 one<room rural ® $3,000 (assup^.'d) 
30 elementary room (urban) ® 3,300 
40 high school rooms @ $3,600 



CottVfyirt<i 

Capital: 10 buses @ $5,000 
Less coital grant . 

Depreciated @ 10% per annum 
Operation (indudinp driver ® $1,800) 

(g) $3,000 per unit 

Less conveyance grant 



Total Otcratinij Costs 



$255,500 

212,800 
129,600 
49,500 

$ 391,900 



$ 120,000 
99,000 
144,000 



$ 50.000 
12,500 

$ 37,500 



$ 30,000 
9,000 



$ 136,400 
$ 391,800 



$ 363,000 



3,750 



21,000 
$ 387,750 



3) In actual practice however, it is unlikely that 30 one-room rural schools 
can be closed without other accommodations being provided. Generally* there is a 
saving of one teacher for every two schools closed. To account for this, it is assum«l 
that 15 "urban** elementary roms are added to 'accommodate the students from the 
30 closed districts. The operating and equalization grants are thus altered, and the 
following would be the grant structure and the costs of the transition. 

Receipts 

Tax Receipts 

Operating Grants 

40 rural schools @ $600 

45 elementary room (urban) @ $600 

40 high school rooms @ $800 

30 conveying districts ® $600 



$ 163.500 



24,000 
27,000 
32.000 
18.000 



$ 101,000 



$264,500 



Rqttalisatum Grants 

Revenues • * zo4,3uu 

Program Cost ^ ^ 

85 elementary rooms ® $3,040 $ 258,400 

40 high school rooms ® 53,240 * 29,600 

30 conveying distiicts @ $1,650 49,500 

$437,500 

Grant (437,500 — 264.500) 

Total Receipts; 



$ 173,000 
$ 437.500 
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Operating Costs 

40 one*room rural ® $3,000 (assumed) 
45 elementary rooms (urban) @ $3,3(K) 
la^umed) 

40 high school rooms @ $3,600 (assumed) 



Capital: 10 buses ® $S»000 
Less capital grant 



Depreciated @ 10^ per annum 
Operation (including driver ® $1,800) 
® S3.00O per unit 
Less conveyance grant 



$ 120,000 

I48«500 
144,000 



$ 50,000 
12^500 

$ 37»500 



$ 30,000 
9,000 



Capital cost of replacing roofns 

Assuming one*room rural schools are moved 

and re-established ® $2,000 each $ 30,000 

Depreciated ® 5% pet tonum 

Ti*tal Opcratinrj Costs 



$412,500 



$ 3,?50 



21,000 



24,7.SO 



1,500 
$438,750 



The following are the receipts (taxes, operating and equalization grants) for 
the three examples: 



}) No schools closed 

2) 30 closed 

3) 30 cloited and 15 new rooms 
opened 



Taxes 
$ 

163,500 
163,500 



Operating 
Grants 
$ 

92,000 
92,000 



163,500 101,000 



Equalization 
Grants 
$ 

178,100 
136,400 

173,000 



Total 
$ 

433,600 
391,900 

437,500 



Operating and equalization grants in the third example exceed those m No. 2 
because of the duplication. The unit draws grants on behalf of 30 conveying districts 
and also rcvci»es grants for 15 rooms which have been opened m the urban areas. 



The following are the costs of operating in these three examples: 



\) No schools closed 

2) 30 schools closed 

3) 30 closed and 15 new rooms opened 



Operating 
$ 

453,000 
363,000 
412,500 



Conveying 
$ 

24,750 
26,250 



Total 
$ 

453.000 
387,750 
438.750 



f^t effects in summary are: 

h Costs exceed tarn and grants by $19,400 

2) Taxes and grants exceed costs $4,150 

3) Costs exceed taxes and grants by $1,250 

There are other circumstances which can alter even this hypothetical calculation. 
One such circumstance is Uie need for bombardiers for winter use. In example No. 
2 where no schools are added, if 10 bombardiers at $4,000 each were added, the 
extra capital cost would be $30,000 (25 per cent capital grant deducted). If opera- 
tional costs of bombardiers were comparable to bus costs and depreciation were the 
same, the per annum cost would be $3,000. 
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In example Uo. 3 the addition of a similar expenditure for bombardiers pItts 
the costs of either moving or building the extra ^^urbati"* accommodation would 
corn^nondtngly nullify the app£»rent gain. If 15 one*room rural schools were 
moved at a cost of $2»000 per school* and depreciated at 5 per cent per annum» 
the per annum cost of moving the schools would be $1,500. 



Summary 

As the number of schools that are closed and conveyed increases^ the equali« 
zation grant decreases. 

If closed schools are replaced by central operatinj^ schools* both operatiiig 
and equaliza|ion grants increase. The greater the duplicatton» the greater the grants* 

The actual cost of conveyance is relative to the numbers of districts which can 
he carried per operating vemcle. If three districts can be accommodated in one 
vehicle, the per annum cost of transportation will be sligittly less than the cost of 
operating the one rural school. Any duplication of vehicles would sli^tty reduce 
the advantage. 

If extra central facilities arc required at the rate of one room for every two 
rooms closed, and transportation cost is as above* the costs of meration and trans* 
portation are less exjpensive than operation of a full complement of one^room sdiools. 
Duplication of vehicles (bombardiers) and capital costs of central facilities would 
reduce the advantage, but the centralized ^^ystem would still have a net advantage 
over the use of all the rural schools. 
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APPENDIX VI 



QUESTIONNAIRES SENT TO UNIT SECRETARIES, 
UNIT SUPStlNTENDENTS AND 
LOCAL SCHOOL DISIRia BOARDS 

QuesHonnaire for Unit Secretaries and Unit Boards 



4. Relationship of special committees (o board as a whole (e.g.« piwers) ' 



5. How many board members are also members of municipal council? 

6. How adequate is the working relationship between the unit board and the 
school superintendent? 



finances 

1. Total revenue of larger unit (1952) 

(a) Revenue from tax levies 

(b) Revenue from grants 

(c) Other revenues (total) 

2. Total exnenditures of larger unit (1952) 
(a) Adnunistration 

lb) Instruction 

(c) Plant operation and maintenance 

(d) Transportation . 

(e) Hi^ school allowances 

<f) Other 

3. To what extent do ratepayers generally cimsider that educational costs have 
increased due to the establishment of the larger unit? 

(a) To a very great extent 

(b) To a fairly great extent 

(c) Somewhat 

(d) Not at all 

Comment 

4. To what extent do ratepayers consider that educational costs have increased* 
relative to services rendered^ since the inception of the larger unit? « 

(a) To a very gr^t extent 

(b) To a fairly great extent . 

(c) Somewhat 

(d) Not A all . 

Conunent 

5. Ratepayers consider taxes for educational purposes are too high in relation to 
taxes for public works. 

(a) TlUs is generally true 

(b) This is not true 

^. In view of conditions in your unit (considering futther centralization* increased 
transportation* need for more aca>mmodation)» do you consider educational 
costs will continue to increase in the future? 
Yes . . No 

Approximately how many years do you consider increases will continue? 



Administrative Organisation 



1. Number of school board members 

2. School board meetings: (a) Place 



WWCU U MtV^Mklf^B » snwii • • 

(b) Frequency • 

3. Number and nature of special committees (e.g.» building committee, etc.) 
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7. (a) How many years experience Ibas your unit board had with a program of 
centralizaton? 

lb) If decentralization were possible (assuming a minimum of students, and 
that sufficient teachers and rural schools were available) and offered education 
at the same co&U would ratepayers want to go back to the small unit system? 

Check off 

Mostly (75%) 

ParUy (30%-75%) 

Few (up to 30%) 

None at all 

Comment • 

8. i^uming our present education system (centralization and transportation) 
became too costly in a period of agrtcultural economic decline* how would the 
unit board r^uce costs: 

Number the foBowing 1 to 5 fai order of preferaiee 

(a) Reducing teacher salaries «^ 

lb) Discontinuing transportation and re-opening rural one*room 
schools 

ic) Discontinuing payment of high school allowances 

(d) Reduce maintenance and upkeep costs by returning respcmsibility for same 
to tocal boards 

(e) Other 

Comment 

9. To what extent does your unit board consider it would be advantageous to 
accumulate a cash reserve fund? ^ 

la) To a very great extent 
lb) To a fairly great extent 
(c) Somewhat 

<d) Not at all 

10. To what extent has your unit board attempted to build up a cash reserve? 
la) To a very great extent 

(b) To a fairly great extent 

(c) Somewhat 

(d) Not at all ... ^ . ^ 

(e) If the board is building up a cash reserve* how long has such a plan been 
in existence 

1!. (a) Do you consider the provincial government pays an adequate share of 
educational costs? / 
Yes No 

Qualify 

lb) What proportion of costs is currently paid by the provincial government? 

Cc) What proportion do you consider should be paid by provincial government? 



12. Do you consider the federal government has any financial responsibility for 
public and high school education? 
Ves No 

If **Yes** specify the desirable relationship between the unit, provincial govern- 
ment and federal government. 



13. To what extent do you feel that tax requisitioning in rural and urban areas is 
on an equitable basis? 

(a) To a very great extent 

(b) To a fairly great extent . 

Ic) Somewhat 

(d) Not at ail 

Comment . 
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14. 4i has been suggested in some units that pressure is being exerted on unit boards 
tor centralizatton <uid use o( buses before the board considers it feasible. To 
what extent is this a problem in your unit? 

ia/ To a very great extent 
(bi 1u a fairly great er.tent 
<c^ Somewhat 
<dl Not at all 
Comment 

15. What advantages or disadvantages does your board see in establishing a 
completely rural centralization at some central point in the rural area as 
opposed to locating it in a village or town. 

Advantages . . 

- .i 

Disadvantages 



Parent Participation 

1. Number of schools in unit (open) 

2. Number of school boards actively asiiaAiiig in administration of Mocal 
school 

y Unit boards handle financial matters with the local boards in various methods. 
Indicate in the following tabic the number of districts which receive money 
for vait^ purposes, and the average amounts involved. 

Rural Village Town 

Number of districts receiving t I • 1 
money for local purposes I I _ i 

Average amounts paid _ 
^ 4f List the purposes for which your unit makes fiminces available to the local 
boards. 



5. If there is any range in the amounts paid to various local school districts, list 
the determining factors considered in establishing the range. 

6. Number of annual ratepayer meetings (local) held in the unit in ii52 

7. What percentage of ratepayers attended annual meetings during the past eight 
years? 



0.9*'., 10>25% ! 26-50"o | 5l-75^. 76-100" .> 



1952 








1951 


1 1 


1950 




1949 


1 ' 






1948 




1947 



1946 




1945 
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8. What percentage of ratepayers attended sub-untc annual meetings during the 
past eight years? 



0-9'.. 



10-25 26.50- , 



5l-75»„ . 76-t00'\, 



1952 



1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 



1947 
1946 
T945 



9. The individuals comprising the present unit board have hetci office (ot the 
period of time indicated betow: 

! Trustee " i . ■ 

Chair- Sub- Sub- Sub- Sub- Sub* Sub- 
man unit I unit 2 unit 3 unit 4 ; unit 5 unit 6 



Current term 
Two terms 
Three terms 
Four terms 
Five terms 



10. The members of the present unit board were elected by acclamation: 

' 1952 i 1951 ! 1950 1949 1948 • 1947 1946 t 1945 



Sub-unit i 
Sub-unit 2 



Sub-unit 3 



Sub-unit 4 



Sub-unit 5 



Sub-unit 6 
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11. When local nrhool boards lew interest in M:hool affairs and refuse to accept 
full responsibUities as delegated to them under ihe School Act it is because: 

f ^ 

Number the foHov^iDg 1 to S In order of preference 

(a) They have no responsibility for spending ^ 

(b) They would rather refrain from assisting and be in a position to 
criticize . . ^ , , 
tcl They are not encouraged by the unit board to accept their proper responsi^ 
btliiies for feat they make extravagant expenditures and upset the fmancial 
planning of the unit board , . . 
(di The ratepayers to whom they are responsible are not co<vcrativc at the 
local level due to the control by the unit board . ^ . . . ^ 
(e» They feel that the unit board geU paid for admimsienng school affairs and 
should be left to do the complete job 

12. Your unit board members spend considerable time and effort In maintaining and 
develc^ing interest of the local boards and ratepayers in local and unit affairs: 

Check ^ 
la) Very great effort 

ib} Fairly great effort ^ 

<c) Some effort " 
(d) No effort at all 

Comment 

13. In your opinion, how much ratepayer interest is shown throughout the unit for 
the teacher*s welfare (housing* social life, general welfare): 

Approximate Number of Districts 

(a) Very great interest ^ 

<b) Fair amount of interest 
ic} Some interest 

♦ (d) No interest at all • 

14. In your opinion how much interest do parents show regarding the continuation 
of education into; 



High Vocational , 

School School I University 



fa) Very great interest 
(b) Fairly good interest 
ic) Some interest 
(d) No interest 



(e) Opposition i 
Comment 

Evaluation of Administrative Organization 

1 What in your opinton is the present attitude of the ratepayers to the larger 
unit of administration? (Indicate the number of districts under each category). 

(a) Comfdete and enthusiastic agreement 

(b) Complacent acceptance 

(c) Acceptance, with reservations 
Cd) Mild exposition 

(e> Severe imposition 
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2. To Vkhixi extent has the unit tM>ard made a strong attempt to create a good 
working retutlonshtp with the municipal councils regarding: 



Aery great Great ^ j 
extent e%tent Somewhat i 



Not at 
ait 



(a) Explanation of tax requirements 

(b) Lxplatiation of bus route 

requirements 

tc) bstahlishment of new schools 



Jd> Common meetings to discuss 

problems of mutual interest 



3. To what extent, in your opinion, have thp municipal councils made a strong 
attempt to Ci>-operate with the «:hool board <egardmg: 

\ \'ery great \ Great ! | Not at 

extent I extent ; Somewhat , alt 



(a) Understanding of tax 

requirements 

(b) Planning of bus routes ' 

(c) Providing adequate bus routes j 

(d) Common meetings to discuss 

problems of mutual interest ] 



4. (a> Do you consider the present larger unit*^ are of the most suitable size? 
Yes No 
Comment 

(b) Do you consider the boundaries of larger units are as iiattsfactory as 
possible? 

Yes ,v t 

Comment 

(e) Do you consider the present larger urfhs are of the most suitable dimensions? 

Yes - No 

Comment 

0436 
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The Royal Commissiofi oo Agrkutture aod Ruial Life has assumed that tbe 
deveioptneni itf a itejbie and Imlsneed fund eeonomy win feq^re strong and 
I'ltal loeal s^^yemmeof. In tills regard the Conmdsshia b exambsfam tbe field 
of local ftoveriimeni as it pertains to ALL admlnl^tlve onlts seivfiig a local 
popnlaticHnu 

Tbe CoQtmtssion assumes that strong local gDveromeid wfib connnand the 
attorttoD and devotion of capable local leaders and so persuade them to accept 
responsible offlcSs; ntOlse avalbble fBiandal rfiroiirces finom ifhatever source 
«Hm maxbnon^ efficiency; provide f6r effective tocal i^rvictng tbroiudi sound 
a dmto i str atloi^ mdroerit toe confidence aiul ftnaiidal support of Frovfaichd 
and Fedei^ Goverommts* 

5. Various possibilities exist which might assist in tbe futfilling (tf tbe •objectives 
outlined above. 

<h The st^ggestion has been advanced to the Conmiission that rural munici-' 
paltties be reorganized and enlarged to give greater 'effectiveness to local 
government. In considering reorganization the suggestion has been made that 
the boundaries of enlarged municipal units should coincMe with boundaries 
of larger school units. The school boards and muric al councils would 
continue to administer their respective affairs as rI present, but would be 
dealing with the same people and geographic areas. 

(a) To what extent do you consider this proposal would meet with 
approval of the following: 



ERLC 



Very great Great 
extent extent 



Somewhat 



Not at 
all 



Ratepayers 
Unit Board 



R .M. Councils 
Sc^hool Secretary 
School Superintendent 



Comment 

<h) List the criteria which you would consider in establishing larger unit 
boundaries for educational, municipal and health services. 

ill) Anothet possibility for revision of tbe local ^government system is the 
cstabhshmcnt of a county sy^ieui. This would imply establishment of a single 
geographic unit for schoo' and muni;:ipal ptuposes* with the county boundary 
coinciding with the boundaries of larger scho^ units. Under this arrangement 
various alternatives for administrative organization might exist each of which 
would permit a greater degree of integration in local government than is the 
case ai present. 

Which of the following 5 alterr4fttives would appear to be most acceptable? 
<Chcck one answer only.) 

(a) Liection of councillor s by divisions or sub*untts to form a county 
council which would br^TB^ed into committeest e.g., school* public 
works, and health. Appc»infment of a county secretary who wotud be 
scv *ctary of all c<Hnmittees and secretary of the totmty council, 
(h) Election of a slate " ticers as above. Instead of one county secretary 
the appi»intment of a >anty manager^ and a secretary for each of the 
education and public works committees. The county manager would be 
charged with the responsibility of admini&tviing all programs and policies 
as decided upon hy the councd* and would be assisted in his administration 
by the committee secretaries. 
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(c) Election of a slate of councillors who would be elected at largcrather 
than bv divisions; the county council to be divided into commilttes as 
!bU8gested in (a) above. 

(d) Election by division of a county council of five or seven representatives 
which would not be divided into comr.iittees, but would be the sole 
governing body for all purposes. This council would establish all policy 
and would ddegate the responsibility for overall administration to the 
county manager and his assistants as noted in (b) above. 

(e) Election at large of a county council of five or seven reoresentativcs 
which would not be divided into committees, b"^^ would ^ 
governing body for all purposes This council would estobl^^^^ policy 
and would delegate the responsibility for overall admmistration to trie 
county manager and his assistants as noted in (b) above. 



Comment 



Questionnaire for School Superintendents 

t. Name of school unit 
2. Location of administrative center 
" 3. Characteristics of larger unit: 

(a) Year in which larger unit was estabUshcd 

(b) Municipalities involved (rural and urban) 

Name 

For purposes of eomptetbis the fotkmlne table it Is suggested that you employ 
the f oUowtng defhiitlons of types of sehoote 

ONE4tOOM RURAL* A rma! school which provides elementary trabiing* and 
which hSTsom^ SS^ehool students emofled who work from comspondenee 
courses and/or receive Instmctton. 

ELEMENTARY, Sehoob tJMsm ^ elementary training^ Grades t*8 taeliBstve* 

rONTINUATION. Sefaoois providing elementary ttmbifaig. and a cuntoo^M 
room orTSSw for ^ 
school program. 

HIGH SCHOOL* Schoob which provide elementary and 
or eSSlSmi^^^^ att* W«* school* T]» tvP^ to Is that 

vrhieh teaches alt grades from Grade I to Grade Xu. 

COMPOSITE* A school which satisfies the detfatltion of a high school* hot In 
addition provides some vocational training* 
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(Ci CUt!>^tfication of schools in the larger unit. 



No. in super" 
inteiuicncy 


One* 
room 
rural 


No. of schools in 
unit in mhSA 




No. of schools at . 
inception of unit 


No. of schools 1 
which have been | 
closed since in- j 
ception of unit j 


No.^f schools 
which have been 
re^ipened 




No. of schools 
anticipated clos* 
ing in next S yrs 




No. of new schools 


■ 



built 



No. of school bMss 
enlarged by: 

Convening exist- 
ing space into 
classrooms 

Building new 
additions to 

Moving in 
I -room schools 



Rural (including hamlets) 
Elemcn- Continu-; High 



tar>' 



ation j school 



Consoli-: 
dated jSeparatc 


Gov*t 
aided 


i 




i 




i 




* 1 

} 

i 




• 




. 

j 
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Urban (villages and towns under 2*000 pop.) 
' \ ■ ■ j 

Etcmcn- 'Comma- High CoasoU-; Com* | Gov't 
tary ' ation ' school dated postte Separate ^ aided 



No. in super* 
intcndency 



No. of schools in 
unit in 1953*54 



No. of schools at 
inception of unit 

No of schwk 
which have been 
closed since in- 
ception of unit 

No. of schook 
which have been 
rc-opened 



No. of schtH>ls 
anticipalcd clos- 
ing m next 5 yrs 

No. of new schools 
built 

No. of school bidgs. 
enlarged b> : 

Converting exist- 
ing space into 
classrooms 

Building new 
additions to 

Moving in 
I *room schools 



JA 



I Ji Number of larger attendance areas in the unit 

( \n area comprising a group of contiguous ichoo! districts in which one school 
f. «>pcrating to serve all the pupils in the area.) 

u i Numhcr of students getting high school allowance 
U) Within unit (1951*52) {l952-53> 
III) Outside unit (1951-52) (1952>S3) 

f!i Number of students taking high school by correspondence (1952-1953) 
(iradc IX: Type A Type B 

tirade .X: Type \ Type B 
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4. Teacher Supply (Complete as far back as possible) 



1 194S 


1946' 

i 


1947 1 1948 


1949 


1950 


19St 


1952 


1953 


Study suMCvisorH 1*1- -t ! 


1 

i 




> 

1 


Permit teachers (tncl. ! 
Second Class) ; 


i ! 












First Class (Interim and i 1 > 1 ! 
Permanent) 1 ; i 1 1 










Superior or Jr. High School j j 
(Interim and Permanent) j \ 


i 
1 








1 


High School or equivalent 1 
certificate j 




! 










1 



Parent Participation 

1. Number of schools In unit (open) 

2. Number of local school boards acttvety assisting in administration of local 
school 

3. When local schocrf boards Io$e interest in school affairs and xefuse to accept 
full responsibilities as delegated to them under the School Act it is because: 
Number the foUowtng t to 5 to order of preference 

(a) They have no responsibility for spending 

(b) They would rather refrain from assisting and be in a position to 
criticize ^ ^ 

(c) They are not encouraged by the untt board to accept their proper responst* 
biiities for fear they make extravagant expenditures and upset the financial 
planning of the unit board 

(d) The ratepayers to whom they are respCHSSibte are not cooperative at the 
local level due to the control by the unit board 

(e) They feel that the unit board gets paid for administering school affairs 
and should be left to do the complete job 

4. Your unit board members spend considerable time and effort in maintaining 
and developing interest of the local boards and ratepayers in local and unit 
affairs: 

Check 

(a) Very great effort 

(b) Fairly great effort 
ic> Some effort 

(d) No effort at alt 

Comment . ■■■ 

5. In your opinion* how much ratepayer interest is shown throughout the unit for 
the teacher^s welfare (housing, social life, general welfare): 

Approximate Number of Districts 

(a) Very grcBt interest . 

(b) Fair amount of interest . , 

(c) Some mterest 

(d) No interest at all 
Comment 

6. In your opinion, how much ratepayer interest is shown in the curriculum 
being offered: 

(a) Very . *t interest 

(b) Fair aruount of interest 

(c) Some interest 

(d) No interest at all 
Comment 
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7. Ih your opinion, bow much do ratejpayers consider the curriculum i$ at fauft 
hi causing students to want to dtmnttnue school at the completion of 
elemeniary trainmg: 

(a) Very great extent 

ib) Fairly great extent 

iC} Some extent 

(d) None at all 

Comment ... 

8. To what extent- do you consider the curriculum is a major deterrent to students* 
completing htfl^ school: 

(a) Very great extent 

(b) Fairly great extent 

(c) Some extent 

(d) None at all 

Comment 

9. In your opinion how much interest do parents show regarding the continuation 
of education into: 



High I Vocational 
School School University 



(a) Very great interest 



(b> Fairly good interest 



(c) Some interest 



I 1 

(d) No interest 



(e) Opposition 



Cmunent .... 

10, How many Hemic and School Associations in your unit? 

IL To what extern are home and school associations effective in your unit as a 
means of mahitafaiing an active parent interest in school affairs: 

(a) To a very great extent 

(b) To a fairly great extent 

(c) Somewhat 

(d) Not at all 

Ccmment ^^-^ 

12* To what extent do you consider that a program of adult education is desirable 
to increase awareness of educational affairs: 

(a) To a very great extent 

(b) To a fairly great extent 

(c) Somewhat 

(d) Not at all 

Comment 
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High School ^'Drop^iuts'* 

1. What percentage (approximate) of students who eomplete Grade VIII do not 
enroll m Grade IX 

2. What percentage (approximate) of students who enroll in high school do not 
obtain: 

Grade X 
Grade XI 
Grade XII 

3. Triere is a noted difference between ethnic groups regarding interest in 
completion of Jitgh school education at least* 

Yes . No 

Qualify 

4. The social and economic status of a family is the primary determinant that a 
student will: 

(a^ complete high schooling Yes No 

(b) go on to take higher education Yes No 

Qualify . 

5. Lack of academic ability is the major reason for drop-outs. 
Yes No 

Qualify . . 

& Students do not enroll in high school or und to drop out of high school for 
the following reasons: 

Ntmber 1 jtn 8 fai order of prefemtee 

(a) Cour^ offered are purely academic and as such do not appeal 

(b) Labour force of short supi^ 

(c) The speed of modem living has created a desire by young pecqple to be mov« 
tng and consequently they do not want to ait in schod and stttdy 

(d) Necessity fw going away from home to school has cremed too great a 
fmancial burden for some families to afford big^ schooling for all members 
of the family 

(e) Parents do not fully recognize the possibilities in education and consequently 

do not exert sufficient influence to keep their children at school 

ii) Students who have to take high schooling hyim6[ correspondence courses 
become discouraged and leave scnool 

(g) Necessity for farm youth to be retained on the farm to supply farm 
labour 

(h) Ht^ $cho<^ facilities and programs have tended to lag behind public 
school programs and facilities 

7. To what extent do you consider thai vocational guidance* if stressed in high 
school, would be an effective deterrent to dropping out: 

(a) To a very great extent 

(b) To » fairly great extent 
Ic) To some extent 

(d) Not at all ^ 

Comment 

8. Vocational guidance offered in this unit is done in the following methods: 
(a) High school principals give guidance counselling to: 

All studenu 

Some students 

Some students only when a suitable c^iportunity arises 
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(b) Hi'slt school prtttcifiiAr give vocational guidance oolv vvhen asked by 
students. (Check ihe table to.hidicate the percentage of the principal^ time 
which you consider is requested tor guidance counselling.) 





O.|0*»o 


11.25% 


26.50«'o 


51-75% 


76.100% 


Girls 












Boys 













(c) Correspondence course students under supervision of teachers recehre 
vocational guidance counselling: 

To a very great extent 

To a great extent 

To a limited extent 

Not at aU 

(d) The unit employs a guidance officer who visits various hl^ schocrfs 
cci»nseiling high ^ool students. 

Yes No . 

it) The school superintendent does the cmly vocational guidance work which 
is done in the unit. 

Yes No 

(f) If vocational guidance is lacking in your unit what suggestions do you. 
offer as methods of providing the service? 



To what extent does vocational immaturity make vocational training at high 
school level a questionable practice: 

(a) To a very great extent 

(b) To a fairly great extent 

(c) Somewhat 

(d) None at all . 



10. What practical possibilities exist for ♦ocational training for ntral pupils under 
Saskatchewan conditions: 



(a) In hi^ school? 

(b> At selected centers after completing high school? 



Evaluation of Administrative Organizations 

I. What in your ^ni<m is the present attitude of the ratepayers to the larger 
unit of administration? (Indicate the number of districts under each category)* 

(a) Complete and enthusiastic agrmnent 

(b) Complacent acceptance 

(c) Acceptance^ wfth reservation 

(d) Mild opposition 

(e) Severe opposlticm 
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2. To what extent has the unit board made a strong attempt to create a good 
vvorking relationship with the municipal councils regaromg: 



Very 



Not at 



; extent ! 


extent | 


Somewhat 


alt 


! 

<a> Explanation of tax requirements ' 


%» 




s 

ib) Explanation of bus route 
requirements ^ 






<c) Establishment of new schools \ 








(d) Common meetings to discuss 
problems of mutual interest i 








To what extent* in your c^inion have the municipal councils made a strong 
attempt to co-operate with the school board regarding: 


Very 
great 
! extent 


Great 
extent 


Somewhat 


Not at 
all 


X \ 

(a) Understanding of tax i 
requirements ! 









<b) Planning of bus routes 



(c) Providing adequate bus routes 



<d) Common meetinas ;o dfecuss 
problems of mutual interest 



4. (a) Do you consider the present larger units are of the most suitable size? 
Yes • No 

Comment 

(b) Do you consider the boundaries of larger units are as satisfactory as 
possible? 

Yes No 

C omment • 

tc) Do you consider the present larger units arc of the most suitable dimensions? 
Yes No 



Comment 
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The Royd CoQunlsstoii on Agricattiure and Rural Life has assoined tbal the 
tfevdopmenf of a stable and balanced raral economy ivttt require strong and 
vital local government In thb regard the ConmListon Is examtntng the fietd 
of faiMl govcmmenl as it pertains to ALL admtnfatrativc units mrvfitg a local . 
population. 

The Commbsioa asmmes that strong local govermnent wtth command tiie 
attention and devothm €t capdite hied leaders and so j^enuade them to a^eept 
resnonsRile ofRcm ntilleo ovalMile floancfad resources bom wh^*^ sirarce 
wltti maatmum etBdenm provide for effect!^ local servicing through sound 
admlnlslratton; and merit me confidence and financial su^ort of novindal 
and Federal Govenunents. 

5. Various possibilities exist which might assist in the fulfilling of the objectives 
outlined abcyve. 

(i) The suggestion has been advanced to the Commission that rural mUnici-^ 
palities be leorganisNl and enlarged to give giealer effectiveness to local 

Svemment In considering reorganization the suMestion has been made that 
% boundaries of enlarged munictpal units should coincide with boundaries 
of larger school units* Tne school bcuirds and municipal councils would continue 
to administer thei*" respective affairs as at present^ but would be dealhig with 
the same people and gepgr^hic areas* 

(a) To what extent do you consider this proposal would meet with 
approval cf the fcrflowing: 



• 




Great 
extent 


' Not at 
Somewhat alt 


Ratepayers 






: 1 


i 

Unit Board i ^ 


R.M. Councils 1 


School Secretary 






. , . 1, , . ■■ 



School Superintendent 



Comment 

fb) List the criteria which you would consider in est^Itshing larger unit 
boundaries for educationait municipal and health services. 

■ :. :\ : : : ::::::;;;;x:;;:::.^ 

(ii) Another possibility for revision of the iTCgl govemmem system is the 
establishment of a county system. This woul<nmply establishment of a single 
geographic unit for school and municipal purposes, with the county bound^ 
coincining with the boundaries oi larger school units. Under this arrangement 
various alternatives for administrative organization might exist each or which 
would permit a greater degree of integnuion in local govenunent than is the 
case at present* 

Which of the fcrilowing S alternatives would appear to be most acceptable? 

(Check one answer only.) 

(a) Election of councillors by divisions or sub*untts to form a county 
council* which v.'0uld be divided into committees, e.g., school* public 
works« and health. Appohitment of a county secretary who would be 
secretary of all committees and secretary of tne county council. 
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(b) Election of a slate of i^tcers as above. Instead of cme comity ««jtw 
the aopoifitmenl of a county nianager» and a secretary for eadi of tne 
location and public worits committees. Itie county manager would be 
charged with the responsibUity of administering aU mgraros and wdic^ 
as decide^^ufion by the council* and wmtld be assisted in his administratis 
by the committee secretaries 

(c) Election of a state of oiuncillors who would be elected at lar» rather 
than by divisions; the county council to be divided into committees as 
suggested in (a) above* * 

(d> Election by division of a county councfl of five or seven rmres^tativea 
which would not be divided into committees. be the sole 

governing body for aU purposes. This council WMild ert^Ush alt policy 
and wwdd delegate the lespmisibitity for overall administration to the 
county manager and hb assistants as noted in (b) above* 
(e) Election at large ct a county council of five or seven rmescjitatives 
which would not be divided into committees, biU^ would bo the sole 
fiovemins body for all purposes. This council would establish all policy 
and would delegate the responsibility for overall utministration to the 
county manager and his assistants as noted in (b) atove. 



Comment 



CoiOrdinatioii 

1. Various other individuals work in the rural communities doing educational 
work of one kind or another. 

To what extent are you asked into co-ordinative planning by each of the 
following: 



(a) 
! To a very 
i large 
1 extent 


(b) , 
Toafafaiy 
great 
extent 


(c) 
Somewhat 


«l) 

Not at 
aU 


1 

Deptof Education Adult Ed. Div. { 








Dept. of Agriculture 1 








Dept. of Health 








Dept* of Co-operation 1 








Ubraries j 








Dept. of Extension, University, of 1 
Saskatchewan | 








Wheat Pool Fieldman 











R.C.M.P. 










Other 











Comment 
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2* To what extent do you consider your vfork would be facilitate by closer 
liaison with each of the following: 



Dept. of Education Adult Ed. Div. i 



Department of Agricutture 



Dept. of Co^iperation 



Libraries 



Dept. of Extension* University of 
Saskatchewan 



Wheat Pool Fietdman 



R.C.M.P. 



Other 



Comment 



3. To what extent are the facilities of unit libraries or school libraries made 
available to adults: 

(a) To a very great extent 

(b) To a fairly great extent 

(c) Somewhat 

id) Not at all . 
Comment . . 

4. To what extent do you consider it is feasible lu increase the facUities of unit 
libraries to the extent that they might serve as a sort of regional library for 
the public. 

(a) To a very great extent 

(b) To a fairly great extent 

(c) Somewhat 

(d) Not at all 

Advantages 
Disadvantages 



<a> ! (b> (c) (d) 

To a very To a fairly 



! great ; great Not at 

I extent { extent Somewhat alt 
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Questionnaire for Local School District Boords 

Persons answering quesUofifidirc: 
Secretary Cyc$> 
Trustees (Number) 

Pr«teiit Sttuatloii. 

1. Name of School No. of Schor.l 

2. Postal Address 

3. Distance of school from town 

4. Name and number of R.M. in which Jtchool is located 
iName) , ■ ^(Nitmber) 

5. Name of unit Number of unit 

6. (a> Is your local school open? ^ - 

(h) Do you anticipate it will be closed in the near future 
Why? 

7. If your local school is not <V«n» Is the school board still operating? 
Yes No 

8. (a> Characteristics of School Board 
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Secretary 



Chairman 



Trustee 



Trustee 



i Children 
! ! ut School 


No. of Yean 
on Board 


1 j 

! Age ! ScK i 


Yes or No 


1 

; Total 


Since Larger 


1 i ' ■ i 




! ; , I 


; • > I 






1 


1 



{Of riease cnccK on m iiw ttppiwpiwv 
trustees have been elected by acclamation: 



• 

1953 


1952 


1951 ! 1950 ' 1949 ' 1948 j 1947 


1946 


1945 


, 1 r ' 1 1 

i 1 ; ^ 1 1 

Chatmtan '.'•. ■.: ■] 






Trustee 1 





Trustee 



9. If the local school is open how many students are at present enrolled 

JO. If school is clc^dt when was it closed 

tl. What year did your district come into the larger unit 

12. What is or was the attitude of the ratepayers in your district towards the 

larger unit? - ^ 

When formed 



Now 



(a) Completely and enthusiastically in favour 
<b) In favour of it* wiih some reservations 

(c) Mildly opposed to it 

(d) Severely opposed 
Comment 
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13. How many annual meetings have been held tn your district Mncc it was 
incorporated in the larger unit 

14. (a) If your school is closed what arrangements are made for student trans* 
portation? 

<h> What lime does the first chiki from your district get on the bus m the 
morning? a.m., and what time does the last child get on . 
am.» and what are the earliest and latest times that children from your district 
get off the bus after school p.m. p.m. 

fc) Do ratepayers consider the transportation provided is satisfactory? 

Yes . No 

Comment 

Administration 

1. How many years has your district been\^re$ented by a delegate at the 
sub-unit elections >^ 

2. How many members of your board have attended sub*u^9it annual meetings 
each year since the unit was estt^lished? 

1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 

- ' ! Ill 



3. What percentage of ratepayers in your district have attended sub*unit annual 
meetings since the district was included in a larger unit of administration. 

<M".. 5-<>"„' 10-14% ; 15.25% I 26.50"o j 5Ul$'>o \ 76-100% 

1953 , • ^ ^ 

1952 

mT ' 

19tb , 

1949 

1948 

1947 

1946 '~~ j ; 

1945 I i 



\ 
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4. M> N\h.it pw-rccntage of ratcpa>tfrs have attended local annual meetings durtnfi 

the pivt N \carv 

(,.4 <-t^ . 10^14' 26.50'\» 5^75^, 

l^^2 . 

\*t<\ ^ ^ 

1950 

194V • ^ _ 

194H 

|94" • _ 

!94/> 
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lb I What is your opinion regardiug the present amount of ratepayer participa- 
tion in school business. (Please check one). 

Very satisfactory 

Fairly satisfactory 

Not satisfactory at all * 

Unit trustees arc at present elected from delegates at the sub-unit level, rather 
than being elected directly by the ratepayers. 

(a) What is the attitude of your board members towards this system? 

A very good system 

Fairly good system 
A poor system 

(b) What changes, if any. would you like to have made in the present system 
of election? 



6. The Commission through its community forums and commQiity hearing* was 
advised that some local school boards are showing strong interest m »/*mmts- 
traiion of the local school, while others do not take enough responsibility. 
U) What responsibility does your bozrd have for spending unit finances? 

(b) To what extent can your board' make expenditures without getting the 
consent of the unit board? 

(c) Do the ratepayers support you. and take any interest in school affairs? 



(d) What amount of responsibility does your local board have regarding 
selecting or retaining teachers? 
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7. (a) How adequate is the working relationship between your board and the 
unit officials? 



ib) If the relationship is not considered satisfactory^ what recommendations do 
>ou make for improvement? 



8. (a^ How satisfactor\' . are the relations in general between your local school 
board and the school superintendent? 
Ver>* satisfactory 
Fairly satisfactory 
Fairly unsatisfactory 
Very unsatisfactory 

Comment . 

(b) What problems or issues are there which arise from time to time in cos* 
ncction with which you feel the school sup rintendent oug^t to consult more 
ckisely with the local district board than he does at present? (Write out in 
detail). 



9. Some rural schools have been closed for various reasons and students are being 
transported to a central point. In districts where this has been the case the 
ratepayers have representation on the unit board but they do not have repre^ 
semation on the board of the school which the children attend. It has been 
suggested to the Commis:;i<m that it would be advisable to dissolve the ^closed 
schoor* j^tricts and boards and enlarge the district of the operating schod to 
include mem. In this case the board of such an enlarged school district wotild 
be elected from the complete district and would ha^^ proportionately more 
delegates to the sub*utut meeting. 

ia) to what extent uu you consider the above outitri^d proposal would be 
antageous? 

To a very great extent 
To a fairly great extent 
Somewhat 
Not at alt 

(b) What are your reasons for this decision? 



(c) If your school is closed, or if assumed it is ^ing to be closed^ what in 
your opinion should be done with the school buildmg. 

(i) Shottld be left where it is for use as a community center 

(it) Should be retained since it may be required to re^^pen . 

(iii) Should be sold 

(iv) Should be moved» if possible^ to be used in a program of centraliza* 
tion 

Cv) Should be moved if necessary to assist in a centralization program^ but 
retained in such a condition that it may be moved back 

(d) Suppose enough students became available i%> merit re^^ening of a rural 
school, but in the mcor^time adequate educational and transp^tation 
facilities had been made available elsewhere^ what would be the attitude of 
your board towards re-opening the closed school? 



Vnix office 



Sub*unit trustee 



Very good 



Good 



Fair 



Poor 
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10. A^uming thai it becomes necessary to cenlrali^c more educational facilities 
. and a!»summg that roads and bus facilities are adequate; do you consider that 

all centralization should be done in the nearest convenient town or village? 

Yes No 

Advantages of town or village ccntruHzation 

Disadvantages of town or village centralization 

11. If your school d; tricl has been involved in a program of centralization, to 
what extent has the municipal council in vour area co-operated with the unit 
board by providing satisfactory roads for bus routes. 

This has not become a pn^lem in this area 

To a very great extent 

To a fairly great extent 

^Somewhat 

Not at alt 

Comment 

12. In many cases, bus routes cross municipal boundaries. To what extent does 
the lack of c6-operation between neighbouring municipalities hinder the develop* 
ment of satisfactory bus routes in your area. 

To a very great extent 
To a fairly great extent , 
Somewhat 
Not at all 
Comment 

n. Trom your experience in youi school* district do you consider that a greater 
percentage of the students who have completed Grade Vlli are going through 
high school now than was the case before the unit came in? 

Ves No 
What effect has the larger unit had, «A'hich prompts you to give the above 
answer. 

Finance 

1. To what extent do you as a school board consider that educational costs have 
increased due to the establlsfameiit of the larger ttntt 

To a very great extent 
To a fairly great extent 
Somewhat 
Not at all 

2. To what extent do you feel that ratepayers in general consider that educational 
costs have increased due to establishmeiit of the larger unb. 

To a very great extent 
To a fairly great extent 
Somewhat 
Not at all 

?. To what extent do you consider that educational services have been improved 
due to the Innoeoce of the torger unit 

To a vjr/ greai extent 

To a fairly great extent 

Somewhat 

Not at all 
Comment 

4. Due to shortage of pupils and teachers many rural schools have been closed 
and other arrangements have been made for education of the children. These 
new arrangements have made it necessary to establish transportation systems, 
construct new buildings and pay high school allowances. These costs have 
come about at a time when all costs have been increasing. At the same time 
teacher salaries have been increasing. Considering the costs involved, to what 
extent do you consider that educational costs are out of line with educational 
services now available to farm people. 

To a very great extent 

To a fairly great extent 

Somewhat 

Not at all 
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I . rc has been considerable interest shcmn by parents regarding the possibility 
aaamg more vocatioiial subjects to the present curriculum. Such cumculum 
ut.iiiums \vould further increase the cost of education, particularly when fiisl 
tiidcd. C onsidcring the costs, to >^nat extent do you feel that the ratepayers m 
. Mt iUvtrici are willtng to pay lor further improvement in educational services. 

*lo a vcr>' great extent 

I o a fairly great extent 

Somewhat 

Not at alt 

( 4»mmcnt: (Please qualify your answer) 

f' \\ )..a is the opinion of ratepayers in your district regarding the proportion of 
vin.r taxes which go for educational purposes compared to the proportion which 
vet u»r public works. 

I aucational taxes are too high compared with taxes for 

public works 

Fducationat taxes are too low ccHnpared wi;h taxes for 
public works 

I he proportion to each is just about right 

~ i: to.iwhcrs were available to staff all the rural schools* and the unit board 
{u.tJc the same amount of money available to the local school board as is now 
hv. tng spent on your school do you consider that the local board could provide 
the same quality of tervice for students as is now being offered by the unit 

KMrd. 

Yes No 
Please explain why you answer either Yes or No. 

General Reorganisation 

I. If your district board was given the opportunity in recommending changes in the 
administration by larger units, what particular recommendations would you 

make? 



Saskatchewan farms appear to be getting larger, more farm people seem to be 
moving off the farm. Coupled with these changes in the rural populaticm, it 
appears that teacher* are going to be scarce for some time to come. In view 
of these considerations what form do you think thr lural education system 
will take in ten years* time. 

It appears that rural municipalities are having difficulties providing the kind of 
roads required for modern transportation. In view of your experience with the 
larger units of school administration do you consider there is any merit m 
considering larger municipal units somewhat like larger school units. 

Yes No 

The Royal Coiiuntssio& on Agricoltitre and Rural Life has assumed tliat the 
devekmment of a stable aod baianced mtal econonq^ will require strcaig and 
vital local mvenuneDt* lo thb reaard the CbaunissioD Is e wmWiwi ine ndil 
of local government as it pertabis to ALL admlDbtnttlve tmUs smiDg a local 
population. 

The Commission assumes that strong local government will: command the 
attenHoti and devotion of eivable local leaders aod so persoade ttiem to accept 
responsible offices; tttOli^ avafiable financial resources from wtudev^ somce 
wi& mazlmmn effleiencT; provide for effective local servkteg ttepo|^ wmd 
adminisbratiofi; and merit tfie eonfldenee and financial sopport of Provtneial 
and Fed^ml Governments* 
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4. Various possibilittes exist which mi^t assist ta the fulfiUtAg of the objectives 
outlined above. 

(a) The sug^tkm has been advanced to the Commission that rural mtmidpaU- 
ties be reorganized and enlarged to give greater effectiveness to local govemmenl. 
In considering reorganizaticm the suggestion has been made that the b^'*^dwics 
of enlarged municipal units should cotnctde with boundaries of larr <ichool 
units. The sctool boards and mtmicipal councils would continue t'* ^minister 
their respective affairs as at present* but would be dealing with the & • people 
and geographic areas. 

To what extent do you consider this proposal would meet with the approval of 
1^ the following: 



Raiepa>tfr- 



Unit Gk>ard 



R.M, Councils 



Comment 

(b> Another possibility for revision of the local government system is the 
establishment of a county system. This would imply estaUishment of a sfaigte 
geographic unit for school and municipal purpos^ with the county boundary 
coinciding with the boundaries of larger school umts. Under this arrangement 
various alternatives for administrative organization might exist each of which 
would permit a greater degree of integration in local government than is the 
case at present. 

Which of the following five alternatives would appear to be most acceptable? 

(Check one answer only.) 

(t) Election of councillors by divisions or sub-units to /orm the county 
council, which would be divi^fed into committeeSt e.g.» school* public works^ 
and health. Appointment of a county secretary who would be secretary of 
alt committees and secretary of the county council. 

(it) Election of a slate of officers as above. Instead of one county secretary 
the appointment of a county manager and a secretary for each of the 
education and public works committees. The county manager would be 
cnarged with the responsibility of administering all programs and policies 
as decided upon by the council and would be assisted in his administration 
by the committee secretaries. 

(iii) Election of a slate of councillors who would be elected at large rather 
than by divisions; the county council to be divided into committees as 
suggested in (i) above. 

(iv) Election by division of a county council of Ave or seven representatives 
which would not be divided into committees^ but would be the sole 
governing body for alt purposes. This council would establish all policy 
and woiUd delegate the responsibility for overall administration to the 
county manager and his assistants as noted in (ii) above. 

(v) Election at large of a county council of five or seven representatives 
which would not be divided into committees^ but would oe the sole 
governing body for all purposes. This council would establish all policy 
and would delegate the responsibility for overall administration to the 
county manager and his assistants as noted in (ii) above. 



Very 
great 
ei ent 



Great 

extent Somewhat 



Not at 
all 



Comment 
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Tealcihfer Supply 

1. ^aracteristics of teachers: 
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3. 



4. 



'^long cm 
Married ployed 
or .in your 
Age Sex Single ■ school 



How 



PTOX 



Years of 
teach-^ 
irg ex* 
perience 



Certificate 



First ! Sup» i 
None I Class I erior I Higlier 




Teacher 1 
previous 
to that 



2. (a) Is there a teacherage provided by your district? Yes 
(b) Does the teacher board with a family in the district 
. (c) Does the teacher live m a town or village 



No 



In your opinion, how much interest do the ratepayers show for the teachers 
welfare (housings social life, general welfare). 

Very great interest 

Fair amount of interest 

Some interest 

No interest at all 

How does the amount of interest which is shown for the teachers welfare 
compare with the amount of interest shown before your district became mcludea 
in a larger unit* 

Just as much interest 

More interest . 

Less interest 

Where did your last teacher go when he or she left your district. 

To arK>ther rural school 
To a town or city school 
To a rural centralized school 

To another province 

Left (he teaching profession 
Do not know 

The Commission was advi«ed through its community hearings that sonje 
purenth ^ue not satisfied that their children are getting as good a grounding in 
the "three RV as children did some five or ten years ago. 

(a) To what extent is this criticism found in your district. 
To a very great extent 
To a fairly great extent 
Somewhat 
Not at all 

(b> If there is some dissatisfaction in your district with the quality of education 
which your pupils are getting which of the fcrflowit^g factors do you think is 
the cause of It: (Number the following 1 to 5 in order of importance.) 

Poor personality of teachers 
Poor teacher training 
Unsatisfactory teaching methods 

Unsatisfactory curriculum because it depends too much on the child s 
ability to read 

Kind of material included in the curriculum 
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7. (a> To what extent do ratepayers in your district consider that the present 
curriculum is unsatisfactory due to an unfavourable balance between academic * 
and vocational training. 



\ i 

In elementary > In high 
school ^ school 



To a very great extent 



To a fairly great extent 



Somewhat 



Not at all 

<b) What criticisms are most generally expressed? 



8. Home and School Associations have been organized in many districts in 
Saskatchewan. The purpose of these associations is to allow for greater 
communication and co-operation between parents and teacher$ regarding 
educational problems. 

(a) Do you feel that there is a need for greater cooperation between parents, 
the school and the teacher regarding education and educational problems? 
Yes No 

Qualify 

(b^ To what extent do you feel that the local school board ts a suitable medium 
to give the ratepayers and parents the opportunity to become acquainted with 
the educational program and co-operate with the teacher 

To a very great extent 

To a fairly great extent 

Somewhat 

Not at all 

(c) Is there a Home and School Association in your. district? 
Yes No 

td) If not, has there ever been an attempt to organize a Home and School 
Axsnciation? 

Yes No 
ic) Ta what extent do you feel that a Home and School Association organized 
for the purposes outlined above, would be supported in your district* 
To a very great extent 
To a fairly great extent 
Somewhat 
Not at all 

Comment . 
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STAJUTORY RESPONSIBiUTIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS 



Duties and Powers of District Boards 

When a larger unit is established the board of trustees in any district 
included in a unit cease to have any powers or duties as conferred upon 
them by the School Act or School Attendance Act excepting the following: 

1 ) To care for and mana^ the prc^rty of the school district subject 
to regulations of the unit board. 

2) To co-operate with the leacher in the care and management and 
supervision of schod property, and subject to unit regulaticras to effect, 
at unit cost, emergency repairs. 

3) To notify the schoof superintendent of maintenance, repair and 
extension requirements of school buildings and furniture. 

4) To require the unit board to supply, at tlie expense of the district, 
any equipment not normally provided by the unit. 

5) To provide water and fuel for the school at unit expense. 

. 6) To advise the unit board and superintendent as to desired im- 
provement or extension of educational facUities. 

7) To nominate by resolution one or more persons for employment 
as teacher for the school. 

8) To hold annual and ratepayer meetings when required by law, 
and to hold ratepayer meetings for discussion of educational matters of 
concern to the district. 

9) To elect delegates for representation at the sub-unit level. 

As indicated, the district boards may wish to incur expenses in 
excess of the amount the unit normally intends to spend on the district. 
Provision is made for the district board to indicate its wishes to the unit 
board, and for the unit board to requisition the municipality for the levy. 

t 

Duties and Powers ot the Unit Board 

The duties and powers of the unit board are as fdiows: 

1 ) To administer and exercise <general supervisi(Mi over all unit 
schools, and to provide adequate facilities and equipment for all schools. 

2) To provide and appoint duly qualified teachers for schools in 
the unit. 

3) To confer with the superintendent concerning educational prob- 
lems and needs in the unit, and to consi(ter any recommendations which 
the superintendent may advance. 

4) To provide, if necessary, for attendance of students at schools 
other than the district school, and to contribute the cost of conveyance. 

5 ) To provide high school instruction at ccmvenient points throughout 
the unit. 
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6 ) To call an annual meeting of the ratepayers in each sub-unit. 

7 ) To provide for an annual convention of trustees of the districts 
in the unit. 

8 ) To appoint a teacher duly nominated by a school board, providing 
the nomination is forwarded within two weeks of receipt of notice by the 
board that a teachirr is required, and that the nominee accepts* 

In addition to thcrf* general administrative duties, there are a few 
other duties (which the board may undertake), the fulfillment of which 
affects the relationship of the unit board to the trustee and the ratepayers 
in general. These additional duties are as follows: 

1 ) The unit board may incur expense to safeguard the health of 
the pupils. 

2 ) To provide financial assistance for unit delegates to the provincial 
convention. 

3 ) To provide a $10.00 honorarium for secretaries of local districts, 
and in case of a district with two or more rooms, an additional $5.00 per 
room. In no case shall the total exceed $30.00 per annum. 

4 ) To prepare and adopt a salary schedule for the unit. 

5 ) To employ special teachers to encourage and direct instruction 
in agriculture^ manual arts and household economics, physical training, 
music* arts, dramatics. 

6) The unit board may enter into an agreement with another unit 
board, a school district or a high school district for purposes of attaining 
hiph school vocational and technical education for unit students at points 
either within or without the unit. 
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APPENDIX Vlli 

DOMINION-PROVINCIAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS' 
ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT 

The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942/ authon»d the 
Minister of Labour of the Government of Canada to ''enter into an 
agreement * with the government of any province to provide financial 
assistance to a percentage not in excess of the percentage contributed by 
the province for the development and carryii^ on ... of vocational 
trainmg on a level equivalent to secondary school level.**'' The Department 
of Education in Saskatchewan entered into the Vocational Schools* 
Assistance Agreement with the Federal Department of Labour in 1945 
for a ten-year period. The agreement has not as yet been extended beyond 
1955, although a committee has been working towards a renewal."* 

Under the terms of the agreement the Federal Department of Labour 
pays the following amounts: 

1 ) An annual grant of $10,000 for each fiscal year during the term 
of the agreement. This sum is not used for payment of school grants but 
for administration of vocational education* 

2) An annual operational grant (procurable if matched by the 
province) based on a formula that takes into account the number of 
15*19 year old persons in the province. This amount of the operational 
grant in 1945 was $163,900. It was made annually until the 1951 census 
was recorded. Because of the decline in peculation in Saskatchewan as 
shown by the 1951 census, however, the annual operational grant was 
reduced to $127,000. 

3 ) A grant for capital expenditures. This grant is based on a formula 
that also takes account of the number of 15-19 year old persons in the 
province. On this basis, Saskatchewan received a total capital grant of 
$858,200. This grant also requires the province to match the federal 
grant equally so that at least $1,716,400 has been spent on capital 
expenditures for vocational purposes.* The agreement further stipulated 
that 25 per cent of the capital expenditure grant has to be spent on 
vocational equipment. 

With respect to supervision, the agreement stipulates that the payment 
of grants bv the Federal Government confers no power cm federal gov<* 
emment onicials to supervise provincial institutions nor to supervise 
admini'^tratton or personal in provincial vocational training programs. 

The agreement outlines, however, the following purposes for which 
the grant may be used: 



« Stats, of Canada. 1942-4>, c. 34. 

2 Vocational Schools* Assistance Agreement, Department of Education. 

3 The agreement has been renewed on a yearly basts until 1957, and negotiations 
are proceeding on a long-term agreement 

^ Actual grants for buildings and equipment under the Domtnion-Provinciat Voca* 
tional Schools' Assistance Agreement amounted to $2,647,979 which included 
$324,098 for the School of Agriculture and the School for the Deaf. 
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I ) Purchase or erection of buildings; additions or allcraltons to 
existing buildings. 

2> Non-expcndahle equipment or machinery. 

> I txpendahle items of equipment* hand tools, materials* vocational 
and mechanical books. 

4 ) Salaries for technical and vocational administrators, teachers, and 
principals prorated on time spent on vocational and technical work. 

5 > Operating expenses m vocational schools — light, heat» power. 

6 ) Maintenance and repair of plants. 

7 ) I rainmg of viKationat teachers. 

«) Preparaui>n and maintenance of vocational correspondence 
courses. 

V) Bursaries for students attending vocational schools. 

The grant has been used in Saskatchewan for most of the purposes 
stipulated. But for two of the purposes only minimum amounts have been 
spent — the t-aming of vocational teachers and bursaries for students. 
Courses ha\c been offered for the training of vocational teachers at 
summer wluvls. and the grant has been used to some extent for this 
purpose. 

In addition to spccifymg the purpo«ies for which funds may be used, 
the following statutory controls on expentUtures are defined: 

1 ) When a building is to be erected Tor vtwational purposes under 
the agreement, the plans must be sent to the federal director of training 
for his information only, since approval is made by the «provincial officer. 

2.1 When a building is to be erected or purchased for purposes of a 
compt>site schiwl. the propt>rtion of cost which may be charged to the 
Federal Ciovcrnment under the agreement is prorated on ihc basis of the 
area of instructional floor space used for vtK-ational instruction. 

3 1 Costs of space used for general administration and general 
purposes, such as g\mnasium. washrot>ms. and so forth arc prorated in 
the same proportion as are operating costs such as light, water, and so 
forth. 

4) I he l ederal Government has the right to reject any project 
submitted for assistance but has not the authority to impt>se alterations or 
amendments n» anv project which has been approved by the province. 
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APPENDIX X 

Dlil^TRIBUTtON OF SAMPLE OF TEACHERS BY TYPE OF 
SCHOOL, SASKATCHEWAN, 1949*50 TO 1953^ 



1949-50 1 1950.51 1951-52 1952-53 ■ 1953-54 



: Per ; Per Per Per , Per 

Type of School No. Cam No. Cent No Cent No. Cent , No. , Cent 



One-rtHim rural .U9 72. 0 266 60.9 l«6 49.1 125 38.7 ;100 .36.2 

Multiple-room rural 30 6 2 35 8 0 27 7.1 24 7.4 24 8.7 

Village 75 15 4 91 20.8 95 25.1 98 30 3 88 31.9 

Town 22 4.5 33 7.6 45 11.9 43 13.3 26 9.4 

City 9 1.9 12 2.7 26 6 H 33 10.3 38 13.8 

Total 485 lOo'o 4.^ 100 0 379 100 0 .323 lOO.O 276 lOO.O 



SouBCK- CiimmiTOlon quaitlonnwre r*turn««l hy grnduat™ of tbe JM» Bumm« count •nd tlw 
1948>4» r<ilubir iwwion of the SMkatrb^wan Trftcher* t«llpgr» 
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/ APPENDIX XI 

( PACIUTIES AND COSTS OF 
TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Present Training Program 

At prc^ent, the preparation for elementary school teaching is a ten- 
month course at Teachers College. To qualify for a permanent certificate 
as of 1954, five university classes are required in addition. These may 
be taken by correspondence, by attendance at five summer sessions of the 
university, or by attendance at a full university year of study. In effect^ 
the total course of training is a two-year course, although it may be spread 
• over an extended period after teaching is undertaken. 

Training is also offered at the College of Education of the University 
of Saskatchewan. The four-year course leading to the dfegree of Bachelor 
of Education or the combined course of education and other subjects (five 
years ) leading to more than one degree are generally taken as preparaticm 
?or. sccondar)' school teaching. In addition, the University offers a one- 
>ear diplon^a course in education for graduates of other colleges a&^elt 
as a two-year course for permanent or standard teachers* certificate. 

FacUitie8 /or Teacher Training. Saskatchewan Teachers College * 
accor^modatcs a maximum of 750 students. The college at Moose Jaw 
can accommodate 350, the college at Saskatoon 400. 'tte College of 
Education, with present staff and facilities, can accomnQWBite approxi- 
mately 200 students. In 1955 the College had 242 undergraduate arfd 
diploma students plus a few postgraduate students. 

Costs of Teacher Training. Tuition fees cover only a small part of 
the cost i>f graduating a student either from Teachers College or the 
College of Education. With present costs and program, the cost to Teach- 
ers College of graduating a student is approximately $500 and the cost 
to the College of Education is approximately $2,000 for the four-year 
course. 

For the student the total cost of attendance at Teacners College is 
about S800 to $850 including the cost of tuition, books and supplies, 
board and lodging, student fees, student teaching expenses, and inciUentals, 

At ihe College of Tducation the cost is approximately $880 to $900 
for one school year. This figure includes tuition, student fees, books, board 
and lodging, transportation, and personal expenses. 

The cost of taking the five university classes required for the 
permanent certificate varies depending on whether the classes are taken 
by correspondence, by attendance at five summer sessions, or by one 
year s residence at the University. The cost of the five classes by corres* 
ponctence is approximately $155. the cost of five summer sessions 
approximately $600. and the cost of a school year approximately $800. 
Thus, the cost of completing requirements for a permanent certificate 
is about $1,000 if Teachers College and the five university correspondence 
courses are completed. $1,400 if Teachers College and five university 
summer sessions are completed, and $1,600 if Teachers College and one 
year of university are taken or the two-year university course is taken. 
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Proponed Two-Year Training Program 

A compulsory two-year pre^rscrvice course of training has been 
propi>scd. In l*>4*> after a thorough siud\ of the status of the teaching 
prolession in Canada the Canadian Education Association recommended 
"that the minimum pre-service period of teacher education be two years 
bevond graUuatitm from high schoor*» and "that the two-year course of 
prolcssional training cover a total of approximatetjr 60 weeks/'* Students 
at Saskatchewan Teachers Colleges slated in a brief to the Commission 
that *'a one-year program is inadequate both in length and content. An 
extended program would give us the opportunity not only to develop 
our concepts ^ind philosophies of education but give us more time to 
mature socialll^' and mentally in an enriched environment/' 

Although the present course of training in Saskatchewan amounts to 
a twivycar course by the time the requirements for a permanent^ or 
stanftard certificate have been fulfilled, dearly a consecutive, balanced^ 
pre-service course would provide' superior training to a course in which 
only one year is planned and the university credits can be taken in any 
field spread over five summers after teaching has been undertaken. 

Faciliiiea. The institution of a two-year training program would 
present problems in facilities. If the same number of students were 
graduated each >ear, the doubling of the length of the course would 
require facilities to accommodate twice as many students at Teachers 
College. With present enrolment, there is room for approximately 100 
additioital students at Teachers College. But with present conditions 
and facilities the University cannot accommodate any larger number of 
students thin is enrolled at present. Thus, if the number of graduates 
were to be maintained, increased facilities would be required. 

Costs. The cost to the student of a two-year training program would 
probably he somewhat higiier than the cost of the present course and the 
five university classes. The two-year course would cost $l»600-$IJ0O 
• if present fee's were maintained, while present training costs about $900 
to $1,450 depeflding on whether the additional classes arc taken by 
ci>rrespondence or in residence. The cost of the two-year couwe mifiht 
be reduced by shortening the school year from 10 months to 7 months- 
The main obsiucle to financinj* the two-year course for most students is 
that the entire cost of the training would be required at the outset instead 
of the cost of the five university courses being spread out during years 
of empkVvmcnt. ^Particularly for that half of the students who at present 
borrow approximately $300 for a one-year course would this financing 
work a hardship. If a' seven-month school year with a five-month summer 
holiday between the two years were instituted, however, some opportunity 
for earning funds for the second year of schooling might be provided. 



^ I .nujuiaft /.i/ti* Vol V. No, 1. December. 1949. p. 18. 
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APPENDIX Xiii 

QUESTIONNAIRES USED IN SURVEY OF DEMAND FOR 
PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 

Questionnaire Sent to Associations 

Protcssionat Association 

J. I Dial members of the profession in Saskatchewan . 
lolal rural location i.> lotal city locaticnfl^ 

2. l-siimaied present unmet demaml for members of your profession in Sask* 
atchewan. (Classify by specialty if possible.) 



3. I Mimate of demand during next five years for members of your profession in 
Saskatchewan. 



Rcplaccmthts New Positions 



Increase 
IXvicasc 
AK»ut same 

4. Approximate distribution of members of your profession by type of employ- 
ment in Saskatchewan. 

Per Cent 

Provincial Government 
Federal Government 
Private practice 
C ommercial agencies 
Other 

5. What is vour judgment of the present level of enrolment in the University of 
s.t>katchewan relative to actual and potential demand for members of your 
profession in Si*skatchewan? 

*» * 

h. What is your iudgment of the adequacy of e&is^g draiatng facilities in the 
University of Saskatchewan relative to actual and potential demand for members 
of your profession in Saskatchewan? What are the major gaps in training 
facilities? v 



7. What difficulties have you experienced in retaining members of your profession 
in Saskatchewan? 



H. Other comments 
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Questionnaire Sent to Government Departnnents 

Government Department ^ 
J. lotal stall' tprofcsMonah 

2. lotal University graduates on staff 

3. I vpes of present employment requiring University graduation in your depart- 
ment m order of »mpt>rtance <specif> pcrecntagc if ^ssible): 

4. What is vour estimate of the demand for University graduates in your depart- 
ment in the next five vcars (assuming present trends continue)? 

Replacements New Positions 

IncaMse 

SSaWo 

fXvre.fsc 



5. 1% the present supply of University graduates adequate for your requirements? 
Ves No 

6. Please indicate the specific professional needs of your department for which 
University graduates arc not available. 



7. Please indicate training facilities required for positions in your department 
htit not available in SasKatcheuan? How extensive is this need? 



8. What difficulties, if any. have you experienced in securing University graduates 
when they are available? 



9. What specific improvements can you suggest for more effectively meeting the 
training needs of professional, personnel required by the work of your depart- 
ment? %[ 



Questionnaire t^ent to University Colleges 

College 

Per : 

To\a\ Cent ♦hstimale 

Inr-M' Kt 2niJ 3rd 4fh Ciradu- pjwt- of Full 
\ear imni \ c.k \c.»f Year \*e.if iiting gr.ulu.ile Capacity 

|W50.<1 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 
1V5^.M 

* AmiumtnR .r'timum tw t»f fiirtlttsct» aM itiTHttrtnHl. 



/ 
/ 
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2. 



Savk. employment 



Per C ent in 
S;iskatchc\van 



Job placvroxni ^»l iir.utu.itcs 



Per C ent out 
of Province 



i>ppt»rt unities 
exeeedcd ( •? ) did 
not exceed ( - ) 



Year 



supply 



W50-51 



N5N52 



3. Approximate job placement for graduates of your College during the past 



Provincial Government 
Federal Government 
Postgraduate 
Private practice 
Commercial agencies 
Other 



4. What is your judgment of the adequacy '^f: 

(a> Present level of enrolment in your college relative to existing facilities? 



th> Present job opportunities in the ofofession in Saskaf^ewan relative to the 
current level of enrolment? cSpecify by spi^ciahy if possible.) 

(c) Present job opportunities in the profes^iOTlia Canada relative to the current 
level of enrolment? ^Specify by speciahy if pi55»il?le.) 



(d) Future job opportunities (next five years) in the profession In Sadmtcheivan 
relative to th? current level of enrolment? (Assuming present trends continue.) 



<e> Future job opportunities (next five years) i.i the profession In Canada 
relative to the current level of enrolment? (Assuming present trends continue.) 



5 What major limitations, if any, can you suggest \vhjch prevent the Colette 
from more effectively meeting the training needs of the profession In Sask* 
atkbewan? 



6. What comments, if any. would you care to" make on the relationship between 
adequacy of training facilities and research facilities in your College? To what 
extent is there strong interdependence? 



7. In view of the increasing proportion of rural young men and women who must 
seek non-farm employment what do you consider to be the responsibility of 
your College in the preparation of students for professional employment 
(a) within Saskatchewan (b) within Canada? What difficulties^ if any. have 
you experienced in retaining your graduates in Saskatchewan? 



five years. 



Per Cent 
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Thi« report in the sixth of a series of fourteen to be 
presented by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life to the Government of Saskatchewan. The full 
list oi <*fficial reports foUotos: 

1. THE Stow: AND CHARACTKR OF THE INVESTIGATION 

2. MECHANIZATION AND ,'XRM COSTS 

5. ACRICULTIIRAL CREDIT 

4. RURAL ROADS AND tOCAL GOVERNMENT 

$. LAND TENURE: RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN LAND 
USE IN SASKATCHEWAN 

6. RURAL EDUCATION 

7. MOVEMENT OP FARM PEOPLE 

8. AGRICULRJRAL MARKETS AND PRICES 

9. CROP INSURANCE 

10. THE HOME AND FAMILY IN RURAL SASKATCHEWAN 
|». FARM ELECTRIFICATION 

12. SERVICE CENTERS 

13. FARM INCOME 

14 A PROGRAM OF IMPROVEMFNT FOR SASKATCHEWAN 
AGRICl LTl RE AND RI RAL LIFE 

<This will include consideration of other problems t»f tht^rural 
vommunity. previously listed as report 14. > > 

These reports may be obtained from the Queen's printer, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Rcpi>rts I and 14 — no charge 

Reports 2 to 13 inclusive — $1.00 per copy 



N')ri-- A pamphlet conlainmg the C"<>mm)ssion\ conclusions and 
rttommcndations is available tree of charge for reports 2 to 13 
inclusive. 
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